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Fripay, May 14, 1948; 10.30 a.m. 
Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed at 10.30 a.m. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. MacInnis, will you proceed? 


Mr. Ancus MacInnis: (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation): Mr. 
Chairman and Members of the National War Labour Board, as mentioned when 
we appeared here on May 5th, we have now prepared a more extensive brief 
on the subject mentioned, and we are glad of this opportunity of appearing before 
you and presenting it. 

In presenting our views on labour industrial relations, we wish to 
commend your decision to undertake this inquiry in order to find the 
obstacles to harmonious labour management relations in industry. In 
our opinion harmonious relations between employers and workers are not 
only necessary because of the urgent war needs of the present, but equally 
necessary because of the many problems of re-organization and readjust- 
ment which will confront us after the war is ended. 

We are firmly of the opinion that if we are to meet successfully the 
problems of to-day and to-morrow, we must first formulate and then 
apply a social philosophy capable of meeting the demands of rapidly 
changing conditions in the field with which we are now dealing. 

Later in this submission we give what we believe to be the chief causes 
for the unsatisfactory condition of labour relations in Canada. 

From close and continuous observation of the labour situation since 
the outbreak of the war, we are convinced that the great majority of the 
stoppages of work could have been avoided if employers and the govern- 
ment had realized that collective bargaining is a necessary factor in 
twentieth century industrial production. Very few comparable countries 
are as backward as Canada in the matter of labour organization. If 
workers in Canada were organized to the same extent as are the workers 
in Great Britain and Australia, to mention but two countries, the number 
of organized workers would be nearer 1,500,000 than the bare half million 
organized in Canada to-day. 


I think that bare half million is a little too high. I mentioned Australia 
and Great Britain. The last figures from Great Britain show that there are 
about 7,000,000 organized workers, which would be one in six of the population. 


Mr. Conen: That is roughly about the same as the situation in Sweden. 
They have about one million out of a population of six million. 


Mr. MacInnis: In a little book prepared by Professor Logan of the 
University of Toronto in 1941 or 1942 it was said that in Australia one out of 
seven of the population was a member, while in Canada the number is about 
one in twenty-eight. 

In other nations of the British Commonwealth and in nearly all 
democratic countries throughout the world, the fight for the right to 
organize has been won. Labour organizations have become a part of the 
social fabric. 

In Canada, however, the struggle still continues. Strange as it may 
appear, in Canada we find this anomaly: Employers urge vociferously 
and energetically the necessity of destroying totalitarianism before it 
destroys us, and at the same time they refuse to grant their employees 
the elementary right to a voice in determining the terms under which they 
will work. In other words, certain Canadian employers insist on main- 
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taining in that field of social relationship over which they have control, 
the totalitarian system which Hitler first imposed on the people of 
Germany and is now trying to impose on the peoples of the world. 

We would draw the attention of the Board to a case which recently 
came to our attention where a British employer insisted that he had the 
right to run a non-union shop. A court of inquiry was appointed under 
the Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The court after hearing evidence 
from both sides, found that the fundamental cause of the dispute was the 
“stubborn refusal of the management to deal with the union”, and stated 
that such an attitude was bound to lead to a dispute and a possible 
stoppage of work—which had in fact occurred. Without union recogni- 
tion, the court said, “it is difficult to see how the girls could show their 
sympathy with the dismissed girl without some form of demonstration”. 


I might mention in this connection that what might be called a strike 
developed because of the dismissal of the girl. 


The court further said that without collective bargaining other 
troubles would arise and recommended to the company that it adopt the 
well-tried method of recognizing and dealing with the union,-because it 
is a duty to the country “to fall in line with the vast majority of other 
good employers and assist the government in the accepted method of 
conciliation”. 


Mr. Cousn: Are you familiar with that case? I think it went farther than 
just a recommendation to the company. 

Mr. MacInnis: I had the proof of that at one time. I think it can be found 
pea nearer of the Labour Department. The court, I am informed, issued an 
order. 

Mr. Couen: That is something that happened about a year and a half ago? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, that is right. 


We stress the point of the necessity of labour organization and union 
recognition not so much for the purpose of converting the members of 
this Board to the idea, but because we want to support the Board in a 
point of view which we believe its members already hold. In support of 
that, we take the liberty of quoting from the report of the Conciliation 
Board in the dispute between certain shipping companies and the Can- 
adian Seamen’s Union. 


This was in 1941. 


This report, which was signed by the Chairman and another member 
of the present Board, contains a statement which we think. cannot be - 
improved upon for its clear understanding of the rights and position of 
labour to-day. 


“The abstract rights which it is now conceded belong to labour, 
can only be said to exist in a concrete sense if collective bargaining 
is practiced and collective agreements are concluded. It cannot be 
said too clearly that labour can no longer be regarded, if it ever 
was correct so to do, merely as a commodity. Labour is a partner 
in industry, and as such it is entitled to have not only the right to 
organize but the corresponding right and opportunity to utilize its 
organization for collective negotiation and agreement with em- 
ployees.” 


Personally I would go farther and say that labour to-day should not only 
have the right to organize and enter into agreements, but should have a share 
in the management of industry. 
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Every person capable of thought who does not belong intellectually 
to the middle ages, recognizes that unionism is not merely an instrument 
for the protection of the workers but is also an indispensable part of the 
democratic process as a whole. Through organization the workers have 
everywhere made important contributions toward order and efficiency 
in production. They have raised the standard of living and the level 
of social responsibility not only of the organized but of all workers. These 
democratic functions of labour organizations are just as important to 
the welfare of the community as a whole as its functions in protecting 
the members themselves in the fields of wages and working conditions. 

The Board will, no doubt, recall that in our brief submission on April 
16th, we listed what we considered to be the five main causes for the 
unsatisfactory state in the field of labour relations in Canada. The best 

_ procedure, we think is to state these causes again and to deal with each 
in turn:— 


(a) The hostile attitude of employers and authorities toward the organiza- 
tion of labour. 

(b) The lack of adequate legislation to guarantee recognition of a union 
and collective bargaining with it, once it has been organized. 

(c) Lack of adequate machinery to settle disputes sympathetically and 
expeditiously. 

(d) The fact that labour has little or no representation on the various 
boards and committees which, in effect, control the position of the 
workers of Canada for the duration of the war. 

(e) The unfairness of the Wage Stabilization Order, particularly as hnphed 
to the lower brackets, and the unsympathetic way in which it has 
so far been administered. 


I. The Attitude Toward Labour Organization 


There is, perhaps, no need to spend much time illustrating the state- 
.ment that too many Canadian employers persist in an antiquated and 
anti-social opposition to labour unions. The chairman and one other 
member (Mr. Cohen) of this Board were members of the Conciliation 
Board which acted in the case of the Kirkland Lake dispute. They 
will no doubt recall the attitude of the gold mining operators involved 
in that dispute. It was tellingly summarized in the Conciliation Board 
report, which, it should be emphasized, was unanimously— 


That is, the employer’s representative as well as the employee’s representa- 
tive, and the chairman concurred in the report. 
Mr. CoHren: In fairness to Mr. Wilkinson, who was on that Board, you 
might say that of the seamen’s report. 
Mr. MacInnis: To continue: 
—and it is of value to quote the relevant passages of the report: 


“No attempt was made by the employers to establish that the 
particular local did not represent the majority of the employees. 
No evidence was offered by the mine operators to establish that the 
union is not a proper union to represent their employees. The 
assertion was made that it is irresponsible and that the operators 
were unalterably opposed to bargaining with it, but no evidence of 
real value was offered in support of the proposition. 

“At a comparatively early stage in the proceedings counsel for 
the operators informed the Board that his clients were unalterably 
opposed to recognizing the union and wished to withdraw from any 
further participation in the proceedings 
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In the circumstances we feel there is no other course to follow 
but to recommend that the union in question should receive recogni- 
tion as bargaining agent. We are under no illusion that the recom- 
mendation is likely to be more than a mere formality. The manner 
in which the case for the mine operators was conducted leaves little 
if any doubt on the proposition.” 


The result of the attitude of the mine operators is now quite well known; 
it is a matter of history. It ended in a long and bitter strike, solely because 
the mine operators refused to accept modern methods of dealing with their 
employees. 


The whole tone of the representations made to this Board by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association on May 6 had the same ring 
of antagonism toward union organization. Imputation of the motives 
of “certain” union representatives, of the role of unions and of their 
objectives abound on almost every page. 


The Manufacturers’ Association, I may say, were good enough to give 
us a copy of their submission. 


At the present time, we are informed, there are nine Boards of Con- 
ciliation pending in the city of Galt. In each case, and by concerted 
action, the employers have refused to recognize the union in their plants, 
in spite of the fact that a majority of the employees concerned are actu- 
ally members of the union. In each case, also, it may be added, a so- 
called employees’ association has been set up with the help and encourage- 
ment of the company or companies concerned. 

Employers seem to be developing new and numerous devices in their 
determination to frustrate the growth of unionism. The most recent 
one appears to be a condition by employers that they will become 
party to collective agreements only if the negotiating committee under 
the agreement be elected anew by all employees in the plant, irre- 
spective of union membership. 


Mr. Coupn: The only thing that occurs to me about that statement is 
that I do not know why you suggest that the attitude is recent. As far back 
as 1919, when the industrial conference was held, that was the attitude taken 
by the employers’ section of the joint committee which dealt with collective 
bargaining. They said in effect that no employer should be required to 
recognize a union or to deal with anybody except a committee of his own 
employees. 

Mr. MacInnis: They should have to deal not only with the émployees 
where they are members of the union, but with all the employees whether 
they are members of the union or not. 


These few examples are sufficient to illustrate the point. There is 
little doubt that in too many cases private employers are violently 
opposed to unionism, spend a great deal of money and effort in com- 
batting and slandering labour organization. Like the Bourbons, they 
learn nothing and forget nothing. They fail completely to appreciate 
the requirements of modern industry and present-day democracy. They 
refuse to accept and apply the supreme logic and social vision con- 
tained in the statement which we cited earlier from the report of the 
Conciliation Board in the case of the Seamen’s Union. 

It is our belief that this anti-union attitude might by now have 
been broken down by the developing democracy in Canada and by 
public opinion, were it not for government-owned or government-con- 
trolled industry. The C.B.C., National Steel Car, after it was placed 
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under the control of the Department of Munitions and Supply, Research 
Enterprises and numerous other cases could be cited in which the govern- 
ment or its agency refused to enter into collective agreements with labour 
unions. A fiction was established on the basis of an uncorroborated opinion 
by the Department of Justice, that these concerns are emanations of the 
crown and are therefore for some mysterious reason, unable to enter 
into collective agreements with their employees. 


Mr. Conen: What do you mean by the term “uncorroborated opinion”? 
Does the word “that” refer to “opinion” or to “fiction’’? 

Mr. MacInnis: It refers to the word “opinion”, fiction does not need 
to be corroborated. 


In this connection, we would draw the attention of the Board to 
the situation in Great Britain. This is authoritatively outlined in a 
letter from Sir Walter Citrine, Secretary of the British Trades Union 
Congress, to Angus MacInnis, M.P. for Vancouver East and may be 
found on page 5167 of Revised Hansard for August, 1942. It will be 
of interest to read this letter to the Board: 

“Thank you for your letter of the 19th of March, which I 
received yesterday, in which you raise questions as to the extent 
or recognition afforded the British trade unions by the govern- 
ment and government-controlled industries. In the first instance 
I would like to clear up the point which was made by your Min- 
ister of Labour to the effect that “the situation in Great Britain 
is that no union in government departments is recognized that 
is an affiliation with any outside union.” This statement appar- 
ently refers to the operation of the 1927 Trade Union and Trade 
Disputes Act which prohibits established civil servants from belong- 
ing to any trade union except those which confine their member- 
ship to persons employed permanently in an established capa- 
city by or under the Crown; and also prohibits such civil service 
trade unions from affiliating to organizations which include non- 
civil servants. That Act, however, does not prohibit employees ° 
of either government factories or government controlled estab- 
lishments, i.e., royal ordnance factories, etc., from becoming mem- 
bers of their appropriate trade union, and these employees are, 
in fact, enrolled in such unions as the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, the Transport and General Workers’ Union, the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers, and a score or so of 
others, all of whom are affiliated to the Trades Union Congress. 

It is perfectly true that we do not enter into trade union agree- 
ments concerning wages and conditions direct with the Minister of 
Labour as that ministry holds no responsibility for government 
factories. But trade unions do conduct negotiations with the Ministry 
of Supply,. and the Admiralty, for example, who are themselves 
employers of labour responsible for the management of factories, 
dockyards, and workshops. Most industries here it will be appre- 
ciated are privately owned, and wages negotiations are primarily a 
matter for regulation between the employers and the trade unions 
concerned. 

The right of the Trades Union Congress and its affiliated unions 
to represent the viewpoint of the workers on all matters affecting their 
conditions was established with the government in the early days of 
the war, when the then Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
instructed his departmental officers to consult the Trades Union 
Congress and its affiliated organizations on all matters affecting their 
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interests. That policy was reaffirmed by Mr. Winston Churchill and 
has been constantly adhered to, and has been reflected in the many 
consultative committees which have been set up by the government 
on which are representatives of the employers and the trade unions, 
the nomination of such representatives being the sole purview of the 
organizations concerned.” 


Mr. Conen: What is the date of that letter? 


Mr. MacInnis: April 24th, 1942, in reply to a letter written by me to Sir 
Walter Citrine to clear up a point mentioned by the Minister of Labour. 


After three years of argument and friction over this point an Order 
in Council was finally pased on December Ist, 1942 (P.C. 10802) by which 
Crown companies are given the power to enter into collective agreements 
with their employees. It is to be noted that the terms of the Order still 
exclude from its operation such agencies as the C.B.C. and the National 
Harbours Board. The result is that: yesterday’s press carried a story that 
a strike by the employees of the National Harbours Board in Halifax 
is imminent because of the refusal of the Board to negotiate with their 
union, 

We submit that this untenable policy of the government authorities 
was a violation of the government’s own policy as outlined in P.C. 2685 
of June, 1940. In practice, the policy served to strengthen the opposition 
of private employers to the organization of labour and to more than 
nullify the good moral effect of P.C. 2685. For in a democracy there is 
only one way in which the anti-social attitude of employers can be 
changed and that is by the pressure of official and unofficial opinion. The 
brief of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association refers to the need for 
education among the workers in order to develop in unions the necessary 
sense of responsibility. This need may be there. But it cannot be nearly 
so great or so urgent as the need for the education of some Canadian 
manufacturers in the elementary purposes of democracy and in the social 
values and industrial efficiency to be gained from labour organization. 
This end can be achieved best by a consistent pro-union policy by every 
agency of the government, in every plant, industry or corporation which in 
any way comes under the control of government and by an equally 
consistent government policy of encouraging in every way possible the 
growth of trade union organization and its participation in industry. In 
a word, we believe that the government should at all times and for all 
purposes be a model employer. 


Mr. Couen: In the paragraph you have just read you say: “For a democracy 
there is only one way in which the anti-social attitude of employers can be 
changed and that is by the pressure of official and unofficial opinion.” You 
exclude legislation? 

Mr. MacInnis: The reference there is to the attitude. 

Mr. Conen: You are referring rather to the frame of mind? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, the relationship. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you made any personal investigation or survey in 
connection with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and the National 
Harbours Board? There does not seem to me to be much difficulty about the 
Harbours Board, but is there anything in the nature of their particular set-up 
in the C.B.C. where unionism would not be appropriate? I presume the artists 
will be unionized altogether away from the C.B.C. I really do not know any- 
thing about the set-up. You may have examined: into that and found some 
reason, of which I am not aware, for its not being included. 
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Mr. MacInnis: In the matter of organization of the employees of the 
C.B.C. we had in mind more the technical employees. There are a large number 
of technical employees. We had considerable correspondence with them and 
had taken the matter up with the Minister of Munitions and Supply, when that 
department. was under his control, and they have been attempting for quite a 
long time to reach a basis of negotiations with the C.B.C. 

Mr. Couen: That was the only request, was it not? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, so far. 

Mr. Conen: With the C.B.C. with respect to collective bargaining by or 
on behalf of the employees. 

Mr. Lewis: Neither the minister nor the Board of Governors suggested 
there were special circumstances in the nature of the work. 

The CuamrmMan: I understand the technical aspect of it; it is very much 
like any group of electrical workers. 


Mr. Lewis: 
Il. The Need for Legislation 


The foregoing leads us straight to the urgent need in Canada of a 
comprehensive national code covering the right to organize, machinery 
to decide on the bargaining agency, the duty of union recogrition and of 
collective bargaining “with a view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment.” 


I may say that section is taken from P.C. 2685. 


It is no exaggeration to state that by far the largest number of labour 
disputes have occurred over refusal by employers to recognize unions 
and bargain with them. We refer the Board to a table on page 11 of 
the thirty-fifth Report of the Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation for the fiscal year ending March 31st, 1942. This table 
lists a total of 132 disputes during the year under review. Of these, 
50 are stated to have been caused solely by the question of union recogni- 
¢ion and in 40 others this was a major cause. In other words, more than 

. two-thirds of the disputes recorded in this report were due, either in whole 
or in major part, to refusal by employers to recognize unions. 

Obviously, the abstract right to organize is of little value if the 
organization of the workers is refused recognition by the employer after 
it is established. And even recognition is of little value unless it leads 
to collective bargaining and a collective agreement. Furthermore, all 
of these rights can be frustrated if employers are simultaneously allowed 
the right to interfere with the workers in their choice of organization or 
to bargain with more than one agency in the same craft or unit or to 
assist in the organization of what are known as “company unions.” In 
short, the whole field of labour relations is one and any proposed legisla- 
tion should cover every part of it. 


Mr. LALANDE: One of the briefs that was filed here last week made a 
suggestion ‘with respect to minority representation in the matter of collective 
bargaining. Would you care to express an opinion on that? 

Mr. MacInnis: I do not believe it is feasible to have two collective 
bargaining agencies in the same establishment. 

Mr. Conen: You mean for the same group of employees, but we might 
have two bargaining agencies for two separate classifications. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, that is right. I am a member of the Street Railway- 
men’s Union in my own city, and the employees of the company there, the 
British Columbia Electric Railway, all belong to the union, outside of the office 
staff and any that may be in other organizations such as the electrical workers. 
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I cannot conceive of a minority taking matters up with the company, which 
definitely might be at variance with the wishes of the majority. The company 
as well as the employees would be placed in an impossible position, and any 
proposal of that kind could be made, in my opinion, only to frustrate worth- 
while labour organization. 

Mr. LauanvE: I suppose the answer to that would be to set up a negotiating 
committee, which is called here a cartel, which would represent both labour 
organizations, and the management could deal with the committee? 


Mr. MacInnis: I cannot see it. 


Mr. Latanpe: The suggestion is not made that the management would 
deal separately with the two organizations, but rather with a committee repre- 
senting the two or three organizations, as the case may be. 


The CuairMAN: Perhaps I can make it a little clearer from another case 
with which we have had something to do. I refer to the Montreal Tramways. 
There you had an A.F. of L. organization, and also the C.B.R.E. My recollec- 
tion is that although at first the C.B.R.E. was confined to bus operators, there 
was an overlapping; at least recent developments seem to indicate that. In 
addition to that there was the Catholic Syndicates. In 1940, I believe it was— 
Mr. Cohen will recall it better than I, because that was one of the Boards on 
which I did not sit—they tried to solve it by having a negotiating committee 
elected. It happened at that time, I believe, that the A.F. of L. union was 
probably in the majority; the negotiating committee in fact were all members 
of the A.F. of L. union. Do you think something might be done to prevent that 
sort of situation, or to prevent more than one union from being in the same 
place? I think Mr. Gillis is aware of that same situation. It existed in the 
coal mines. 

Mr. Giuuis: The only answer is that we are living under a democracy, and 
the ballot is the best democracy. Where there is controversy as to who should 
be the bargaining agency, a vote should be taken. When that is done and the 
bargaining agency decided upon, that should be the agency for that plant, and 
everybody in that plant should abide by the finding. 

Mr. Latanpe: What would you think would be a majority? 

Mr. Giuuts: Fifty-one per cent of the employees in the plant where there is 
a dispute. . 
Mr. Consen: That is, dealing with the plant or with a particular classifi- 
cation? 

Mr. Lauanpe: Do you mean fifty-one per cent of those who vote, or fifty- 
one per cent of those who are employed in the plant? 

Mr. Ginurs: Fifty-one per cent of those who vote. If there are men in the 
plant who do not wish to vote, that is their business; you cannot make them. 
It is their responsibility. 

Mr. Couen: In other words he is shifting his responsibility to others who do 
vote? 

Mr. Gitais: Yes, 


Mr. Couen: The proposition that was put before the Board, as Mr. Lalande 
points out, was that where more than one union claimed the membership of a 
given group of workers and the right to act as the negotiating medium between 
the employer and the employees in that group, a cartel should be set up which 
would have a proportionate representation of the two or more unions, and it 
would bargain with the employers. You are asked to give your opinion 
on that. When the suggestion was put forward there was some discussion 
between the gentlemen who made it and members of the Board as to 
just what a minority consisted of, a number large enough to be represented on 
that cartel. That was something which those who proposed the idea had to take 
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into consideration. With respect to the Montreal Tramways, as the Chairman 
so well remembers, as he remembers everything else that seems to go in Canadian 
life and national affairs, the agreement was entered into in July 1940 with a 
negotiating committee representing all employees. That had always been the 
form adopted by the Montreal Tramways. It was used by them before the 
C.B.R.E. ever appeared in the picture, and before the Canadian Catholic Syndi- 
cate ever appeared there. It was something that the company always insisted 
on, a negotiating committee of all employees, even though it might turn out that 
the negotiating committee in fact was a union committee. It is very difficult to 
say what was the effect of that. It might have been the fact that the company 
insisted on dealing with the negotiating committee that represented all em- 
ployees, even though it factually represented the union, that led to this develop- 
ment. Your opinion is sought with respect to that cartel suggestion. 

Mr. MacInnis: That raises, without mentioning it, the question of juris- 
dictional disputes. 

Mr. CoHen: It is not necessarily a question of jurisdictional disputes. The 
question is whether the union is correct in its contention that it represents a 
governing number of the employees. Assuming that you adopt a majority, and 
suppose the employees find themselves with more than one union, it is suggested 
that the bargaining should be done between the employer and a committee which 
would be set up by the different unions claiming the membership, and that that 
committee should be set up on a proportional representation plan. 


The CHAtRMAN: It is a definite difficulty in the Province of Quebec. 


Mr. MacInnis: I can only give my opinion on the matter. I do not think it 
is a feasible method of collective bargaining, and furthermore I do not think it 
is really necessary. If the workers in two unions do come together in a union 
committee to deal with the employer, I think if the question was properly 
approached all would go well on both sides. They would soon come to the 
conclusion that they would have a really effective trade union committee, 
although they might not be in one organization. I understand the various 
vested interests that come into these things, and we could possibly make a sub- 
mission in that regard. I think there should be harmony. I suggested to the 
officers of the Canadian Congress of Labour, informally of course, that an 
attempt should be made, at least during war time, to do away with jurisdictional 
disputes. My suggestion was that in an industry where the A.F. of L. had the 
largest number of employees the C.C.L. should leave it to them and say: You 
are better able to represent all the workers or employees in that industry than 
we are; and for the other organization to do the same. I took it upon myself to 
mention the matter to the Minister of Labour, and informally suggested to him 
that in a case where one or more unions were contending to be the bargaining 
agency in an industry, his department should, with the greatest expediency 
possible, take a vote to determine the bargaining agency, it being understood 
that the company should deal with that agency on behalf of its employees. 

Mr. Coupn: -I suppose there is this answer to the cartel question: to 
the extent that you set up that type of negotiating committee you have a 
union which is to that extent divided, and the bargaining power for the workers 
with the employer is weakened. 

Mr. MacInnis: You have no really effective bargaining agency. I think 
the employees who have the organization must ultimately decide all the fac- 
tors, and not the officers of that organization. The officers are instructed to 
work along certain lines. 

Mr. Counsen: There was another suggestion put forward, I think by the 
representative’ of the Chamber of Commerce, he said they had no quarrel 
with the idea of one bargaining agency for a given group of employees; they 
rather recognized that that was the only effective way to deal with it, but 
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it seemed to them, having regard to the practicalities of the situation, that 
a bare majority of fifty-one per cent should not be sufficient to qualify the 
bargaining ‘agency to be dealt with exclusively if the group on the other side 
was in the minority. Their explanation was tangible enough, and it pro- 
vides a concrete problem. I do not know that they suggested what should 
be a majority—I think I said something about my own idea, which had been 
put within the covers of a book, that it might be put at sixty per cent. Have 
you any views on that subject? 

Mr. MacInnis: In my opinion fifty-one per cent is a majority, and that 
should be sufficient. 

Mr. Gruuis: I think that is the issue this Board will have to get to grips 
with, if it is to be successful in laying down any kind of labour code for 
Canada. There is need to bring harmony into industry, not only in Quebec 
but all across Canada. In the shipbuilding industry there have been a half 
dozen organizers in there. Personally I am only interested in the principles 
that labour organizations stand for; I am not interested in the talking. There 
is a great deal of confusion and conflict that has retarded production, and if 
the Board is to settle this matter, and settle it satisfactorily, it will have to 
be on the basis of unity. It must be remembered that as long as you have 
the antagonism of the employer who is desirous of’ retarding the organiza- 
tion of his employees, as is happening in the John Inglis Company and in the 
shipyards, there will be no unity. In the shipyards the organizer went in, 
built a membership, and arrived at the point where he could ask for recogni- 
tion. The employer called in another organizer and handed him a paper 
union, without any membership, and the right to bargain for that plant. A 
select, small minority group formed an organization. The employees who 
had already demonstrated their wishes by joining the union were put in the 
position of causing a split in the plant. 

As to taking a vote of all the employees of a plant, if all the employees 
of that plant are sufficiently interested in their own welfare to go out and cast 
a ballot, the majority of those voting should be recognized and determined to 
be the bargaining agency, and those who did not vote will have to fall in 
with that majority. I think the Board will have to make a decision on that 
basis. This setting up of a bargaining agency is really only setting up a sales 
agency, and the employees select the men who are going to be their sales 
agency for the future. 

The CHatrMAN: You may have a union which may be a _ bargaining 
agent, so far as that is concerned, but you may have another union in there, 
and regardless of whether union A has the bargaining rights or not, the mem- 
bers of union B insist on retaining their allegiance to the union whether the 
bargaining is involved or not. There are two unions, and the question is, 
what do you do about it? That is somewhat similar to the situation of one 
who becomes a member of parliament; he still retains adherence to his par- 
ticular party. 

Mr. Gituis: That is not analogous. When I am a member of parliament 
I have no part in writing the legislation. The government writes the laws. 

Mr. Conen: But you represent the whole constituency. 

Mr. Gis: I have nothing to say as to what the legislation is going to 
be affecting that constituency. That is my argument. 

The Cuairman: I was not trying to take that as an analogy beyond this. 
Union A may have 60 per cent, and is the bargaining agency, but union B 
with 40 per cent persists in staying in there and keeping its position. Can 
anything be done by rules, regulations or legislation? 
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Mr. Gitus: Yes. The reason I am very definite about it is that I have 
gone through it. We had that situation in the miners’ union at least on three 
occasions. We took a ballot, and I happened to find myself with the minority 
on two of those ballots. But the miners of Nova Scotia had decided this was 
to be the organization, and I immediately relinquished my membership in 
my organization and joined the new one, because I believe the majority rules. 

Mr. Couren: Does that not bring us to the crux of the thing? If there 
had been some regulation in the legislation of Nova Scotia which gave that 
minority union of yours some vested right to remain, but as a minority, the 
result would have been strife. 

Mr. Guus: Yes, but there is in he Nova Scotia Act a ‘provision that 
on a certain date in every year we can put in a new card, and these cards 
are counted. If the men decide they want the organization, they can do it. 

Mr. Couen: Coming back to the question of the cartel, the single ques- 
tion I asked was whether you had any opinion, and whether it would be unfair 
to suggest that fifty-one per cent of this vote would be enough to give a clear 
demonstration of the fact that the bargaining agency selected should have the 
exclusive bargaining rights, or whether in order to establish its rights the 
union should be able to show a majority of say sixty per cent. 

Mr. Grits: There are features of democracy that perhaps should. be car- 
ried into industrial democracy. I know few situations in which trade unions 
have succeeded in establishing themselves as bargaining agencies where they 
have not been able to do so by a majority of sixty per cent. 

Mr. Lauanpe: If you raised it above fifty-one per cent? 

Mr. Cougen: Where do you land if somebody has forty-nine per cent in 
favour of the union and fifty-one per cent against it; then you have no union? 

Mr. Ginuis: No. 

Mr. Couen: And there is no bargaining agency? 

Mr. Gituis: No. 

Mr. Couen: How much worse is that case if instead of forty-nine to 
fifty-one you have fifty-one to forty-nine? 

Mr. Gruuis: A great deal worse. Of course you have to have some rule 
that is’ workable. 

Mr. Conen: I am trying to understand why fifty-one per cent is more 
welcome on this vote than sixty per cent? 

Mr. Gimuuis: When you get fifty-one per cent you are in an unfortunate 
position. But why sixty per cent? Why not sixty-five per cent, and if sixty- 
five per cent why not seventy per cent, and if seventy why not seventy-five. 
or seventy-eight per cent? 

Mr. Conen: There are intangibles in every aspect of life, and you have 
to determine something which is to be the governing rule. I personally do 
not think it would embarrass any situation where the trade unions are entitled 
to be regarded as the trade union bargaining agencies. 

Mr, Gituis: I think the trade union organizer organizing a plant is sure 
he has a substantial majority before he asks for the vote. The situation 
in the Canada Packers is such ‘a situation as you describe. They built up their 
membership and they took a vote, and to-day they have a signed agreement. 

Mr. Lananpe: What has been the attitude taken by the C.C.F. in 
the House of Commons on the question of proportional representation? I do 
not know; I am just asking. 

Mr. MacInnis: We have supported proportional representation. I 
remember supporting it myself. 
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Mr. Lewis: Against my objection. 

Mr. MacInnis: I believe the other parties want it; at least there is a 
resolution on the order paper advocating it. I do not know what attitude 
we may take. In regard to this question of organization in the labour move- 
ment I believe someone such as the Minister of Labour or the Prime Min- 
ister, or possibly this Board, should invite the leaders of the various groups 
into a private conference and talk the whole matter over. Get their views 
and give them yours, and see what can be done in that way. I believe that 
the present group have done something of that kind, possibly not with a 
great deal of success; but I do not see why it cannot be done. The ques- 
tion of peace among labour organizations has a definite advantage to every- 
body concerned. 

Mr. Couen: You are thinking of that committee that President Roose- 
velt made up of the membership of the C.1.0. and the A.F. of L. 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. When people become accustomed to working 
together and know each other better they are more inclined to come to an 
agreement. The brief continues:— 


Nor is it necéssary to argue to-day that a mere declaration of 
policy such as is contained in P.C. 2685 is totally inadequate. The 
experiences since June, 1940, have established the fact beyond ques- 
tion. Further it may well be that. a declaration of policy which is 
later ignored by government and private employer alike, as happened 
in the case of 2685, does much more harm than good. Few things 
harm democracy so much as the disappointment and bitterness caused 
by broken promises and frustrated hopes. . 

Company unionism is, in most cases, an anti-democratic device 
which should be prohibited by law, at least in those cases where a bona 
fide union has been or is in the process of being organized. Any work- 
ers’ association in which management has an influence or control is 
not a free workers’ organization and cannot perform the functions of 
independent decision, independent action and free representation of 
the workers’ interests. The whole purpose of unionism is destroyed in 
such an association which, sooner or later, becomes a mere reflection of 
the managements’ will and another agency for imposing that will 
on the employees. We realize the difficulty which may be involved 
in finding an appropriate definition of this sort of association for the 
purposes of a statute. But that is merely a difficulty of wording. 
There is seldom any difficulty of fact in recognizing a company union 
where it exists. 

We must emphasize the importance of this subject. For company 
unionism is the device most frequently used to forestall or disrupt 
genuine labour organization. We suggest that a company union is about 
as free to express the wishes of the employees concerned as a national 
plebiscite under Hitler represents the wishes of the people concerned. 
It simply has no place in any democratic arrangement of employer- 
employee relations. 

We therefore respectfully submit the urgent need for over-all legisla- 
tion which will (1) guarantee the right to organize in the clearest 
possible terms and will make it a punishable offence for employers to 
interfere in any way whatsoever with this right; (2) provide expeditious 
and uniform machinery for determining which of two or more bona fide 
Wig agencies has the support of a majority of the employees con- 
cerned — 
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Mr. Conen: You say, “a majority of the employees concerned”; I suppose 
you would take voting to indicate concern? 
Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


—(3) exclude “company unions” (carefully defined to leave no loop- 
holes and to implement,the spirit and intention of free trade unionism) 
from any status under the law; (4) make union recognition and collective 
bargaining compulsory; and (5) set up an appropriate Labour Board, 
like the present War Labour Board, for the peaceful settlement of labour- 
management disputes. 


Mr. Conen: What do you mean by a board? 
Mr. MacInnis: A board that would have the power to— 
Mr. Conen: Deal specifically with labour matters? 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, to deal with labour disputes and all matters arising 
from labour disputes and that can be settled by conciliation of the board. 


Such legislation should be enacted without delay as a measure urgently 
necessary for all-out war production. It should, in addition, become the 
established law and procedure for industrial relations also after victory 
is won. Industrial democracy is one of the freedoms for which wé are 
fighting this war. ; 
The Need for Adequate Machinery 
However, it should be emphasized that even the best legislation will 
not necessarily work if its administration is unimaginative and un- 
sympathetic. Anyone who has watched carefully the handling of labour- 
management. difficulties in Canada during the last two or three years 
will, we feel sure, have reached the inevitable conclusion that the 
- machinery at present available is totally inadequate and that it has 
been used with little imagination and understanding. 


The CuatrMan: Is it over-adequate rather than inadequate? 
Mr..MacInnis: There may be too much of it, but it is still inadequate. 


As we stated in our preliminary submission, it should always be 
remembered that in labour problems one is dealing with people and not 
with commodities. These people are citizens of the country performing 
an important social function and entitled to treatment as partners in 
the productive process instead of as cogs in the production machine. If 
this fact is borne in mind, it will be readily seen that delay, misrepre- 
sentation, lack of frankness and lack of clear-cut policy in the handling | 
of a labour dispute, must necessarily render it more and more difficult 
of solution. 

Some disputes, one or two of which have been before the present 
War Labour Board since it was constituted, have dragged for as long 
as two years or more. They have been passed from boards to commis- 
sions and then back to the department and then put into the hands of 
the government as a whole and then passed on to yet another board. 
Obviously such prolonged, piecemeal treatment of a problem must create 
an atmosphere of suspicion, confusion and frustration which makes a 
satisfactory solution of the problem almost impossible. 

We have already referred to the Kirkland Lake and to the National 
Steel Car -cases which dragged for countless months. 
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I think that is rather an overstatement. 

The same inexcusable delays have occurred in the case of shipyard 
workers, airplane workers, the aluminum workers in Arvida and, indeed, 
in a great majority of disputes. Delays are caused by the Department 
of Labour, by the elaborate machinery for the appointment of Conciliation 
Board chairmen, by the Conciliation Boards themselves, by Regional 
War Labour Boards and, until recently, by the National War Labour 
Board. In addition, there is the ridiculous requirement of section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act that a strike vote be 
taken before application for a board may be granted. This is obviously 
antiquated and provocative. Further, the appointment to Conciliation 
Boards of different and busy people who, often, have little acquaintance 
with labour matters, has in the past prevented any continuity of labour 
policy. 

We would, therefore, urge the amendment of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to eliminate from it the features, such as those we 
have mentioned, which are out of date and are the cause of unnecessary 
delay. Secondly, there is an urgent need for a more adequate and 
competent conciliation and investigation staff in the Department of 
Labour which will have a clear-cut policy, as outlined above, to guide it 
and will deal with every dispute sympathetically, imaginatively and expe- 
ditiously. To avoid delays and to strengthen the confidence of the 
workers, a time limit should be established within which decisions of all 
the various boards must be made and communicated to the parties 
concerned. 


- The CuatrmMan: You are touching there on a subject that has been giving 
me some concern from the point of view of trying to get something worked out. 
When you speak of maintaining the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act are 
you taking into consideration the fact that that Act so far as many of its 
aspects are concerned gets its validity from enabling or consenting Acts in the 
provinces? You are likely to get into some constitutional difficulty there. I 
wondered whether perhaps it should not be tackled as a war measure and more or 
less put the I.D.I. Act into suspension for the time being. I am merely stating 
the difficulty that has occurred to me. 


Mr. MacInnis: Obviously it 1s not an easy matter to deal with, and un- 
doubtedly it cannot be dealt with fully without conferences at least with the 
provincial governments and perhaps the co-operation of the provincial govern- 
ments. : 

Mr. Conen: You mean a legislative enactment? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. "a : 


Mr. Couen: Is there any reason why the alternative course suggested by 
the Chairman as to proceeding under the War Measures Act should not be 
resorted to instead of the legislative approach which would bring up a legal and 
constitutional difficulty that might involve delay? 

Mr. MacInnis: My own impression is that the government has taken power 
to do that, but is not exercising that power, or has refrained from exercising 
it for some reason that I have never been able to find out. 

Mr. Conen: The reason the Chairman posed the question is that you urged, 
after setting out what you thought should be provided, that it be accomplished 
in part by amending the I.D.I.A. I suppose the Act could be amended by order 
in council. Under the War Measures Act the government can amend any 
existing acts. You are concerned with the result. rather than the method? 

Mr. MacInnis: We made this proposal because the I.D.1. Act is prac- 
tically being used by the government, but to make it more expeditious and more 
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ffective we have suggested the amendment. As to how it should be done we 
1ave not made any statement. Mr. Lewis points out that an act can be passed 
inder the War Measures Act as well as by order in council. 

Mr. Conen: You do not need to get into the War Measures Act to pass an 
wet. That is merely to enable something to be done by the governor in council. 
[he war emergency can be used for a wider legislative enactment than might 
otherwise be possible. 

Mr. Mactwnis: In other words the government’s right to pass legislation is 
not limited under the War Measures Act. 

Mr. Conen: I do not want to get into something you are apt to use on the 
‘loor of the House. 

Mr. Lananpe; The Supreme Court has just stated that parliament can legis- 
late for war purposes. 

The Cuarrman: My trouble goes a little deeper than that. As to some 
of these provinces the I.D.1.A. was held to be ultra vires—I think it was in the 
ease of Toronto vs. Snyder. Following on that most of the provinces passed 
legislation which permitted it to operate, regardless of whether it was considered 
to be ultra vires or not—that is in respect to that part which was dealt with in 
the case to the Privy Council of Toronto vs. Snyder. It is quite true that under 
the emergency powers in a time of war, whether by order in council under the 
War Measures Act or by any other Act you deal with it from the Dominion 
viewpoint, you must keep it in mind that unless some amendment of the con- 
stitution results you have got it back into the provinces, and you may have 
opened something the effect of which is hard to foresee. You might upset the 
existing Act; I do not know. 

Mr. Gituis: I think I would be prepared to express a definite opinion on 
the matter. I realize the difficulties of the Board taking the constitutional aspect 
into consideration, but my idea is that the Board is set. up to lay down definite 
labour laws for Canada. That is the Prime Minister’s statement. It is not 
only a war measure, but it should be carried forward after the war. So far as 
the Acts in the different provinces are concerned, labour feels that there has been 
a great deal of difficulty in the past in trying to get decisions. It would require 
a constitutional change and this Board would be performing a helpful function 
if it said that the government should take over the exercising of certain func- 
tions of the provinces which they have had on their books for some time. 

The CHarrMAN: You mean as a war measure? 

- Mr. Gis: Yes, for now; but I think it should be carried forward after 
the war is over. The federal government should lay down definitely a principle 
that should be applied across the country, and enabling legislation passed by the 
provinces should be in accordance with the basic principles laid down by the . 
federal government. That is what I would like to see done. Personally, coming 
from Nova Scotia where we have fairly good labour laws at the present time, I 
have no hesitation in saying that this Board should lay down basic principles 
that should be followed in labour legislation throughout the Dominion of Canada, 
and that the labour legislation should be made to follow more closely the basic 
principles laid: down by this Board. We want uniformity in any emergency 
measure that is to disappear after the war is over. I visualize this Board laying 
down something practical that is going to be carried on after the war is over. 

Mr. MacInnis: (Reading): 

Finally, arising out of war legislation, there have accumulated a 
multitude of laws and a pyramid of machinery which cause unnecessary 
confusion. A consolidation and simplification of all these would be of 
considerable assistance. 
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Mr. CoHen: You appear to be moving from the labour relations question} 
would you care to express an opinion on another matter which has been raised 
here, with respect to collective agreements and the method of dealing with 
disputes which arise out of their interpretation or application? There has been 
some discussion during the hearings about the advisability of establishing as 
a war measure some form of compulsory arbitration in disputes which arise 
out of the interpretation or application of collective agreements once they are 
arrived at. 

Mr. MacInnis: I can only express my own opinion on that. We have 
been discussing the point, and I am in favour of compulsory arbitration. Proper 
_ courts such as have been established in Australia should be set up for that 
purpose. 

The Cuairman: I suppose where the agreement sets up its own grievance 
procedure or creates arbitration under the agreement, the necessity would not 
arise. 

Mr. MacInnis: No. 

The Cuairman: But difficulties might arise during the currency of the 
agreement and the parties might be forced to come to some tribunal and accept 
its decision as final. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes. The labour organization of which I have been a 
member for over thirty years has in its agreement the cardinal principle of 
arbitration in all matters that are in dispute. That goes right through the 
agreement. j 

Mr. Conen: As a matter of fact, if I remember rightly, under the constitu- 
tion of your own international union there is a provision that no one can go on 
strike unless the employer has refused to arbitrate. 


Mr. MacInnis: Yes, that is so; and we were going to suggest that certainly 
we would be in agreement with that applying throughout the duration. 

Mr. Coen: Suppose you have some provision as to compulsory arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes arising out of the application of an agreement, and 
either the employer or the employees said they did not like the idea of going 
to the tribunal even during war time. Or suppose they did go and something 
comes out of it and one or the other says: I do not like the decision. Have 
you any practical suggestion to make that would take care of such a situation? 


Mr. MacInnis: We live under a social system in which the law prevails, 
and no one can be a law unto himself. If we set up authority providing for 
compulsory arbitration it would have to provide for the ways and means of 
enforcing it if necessary. We in the trade union movement generally accept 
the fact that once a board has made a decision, even when the unions consider 
the decision is not fair, in then going on strike you do so with a handicap because 
public opinion is against you. If we have public opinion generally behind our 
laws, that difficulty should not often arise. 

The Cuarman: We are trying to think of a practical way of obviating a 
source of discontent on the part of both sides because of the failure to deal 
with a situation reasonably quickly. Resentment against the delay is mani- 
fested all the time not only by the unions but by the employers’ groups who 
have appeared here. Suppose you had some central jurisdiction arbitration 
boards or arbitrators in different districts, more or less on the spot, who would 
be immediately available to tackle any difficulty that arises? 

Mr. Couen: A first aid station. 

The Carman: Yes, or a casualty clearing station. What would your 
attitude be towards some such system as that? 
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Mr. Mactnnis: I think that method would help, but the personnel of these 
ooards should be such that both sides would have confidence in the board. 
[f we begin with the handicap of a board on which either side feels it is unfairly 
represented, it would be very difficult to effect a settlement. I am a firm believer 
in the principle of arbitration in dealing with matters of this kind. 


Labour Representation and Participation 


Every responsible labour organization in Canada has, on every occa- 
sion and, if we are not mistaken, also before this Board, requested that 
labour be given representation on all the relevant government boards and 
committees. We support this request without reservation. In order to 
vive the workers of Canada renewed confidence, to evoke their active 
enthusiasm and to enable them to make the great contribution of which 
they are capable, it is necessary to give them adequate and genuine 
representation on all appropriate war boards and committees. Only by 
this means will labour feel that the war effort of Canada is being carried 
on in a democratic way for democratic ends. Only this will stimulate the 
workers to make their best contribution toward the achievement of victory. 

The purpose and value of labour participation in industry is expressed 
impressively by Mr. Ernest Bevin, British Minister of Labour, on page 127 
of a collection of his speeches entitled, “The Balance Sheet of the Future’. 
Mr. Bevin there states:— 

“This task of winning the war means you have to call for the 
utmost ingenuity you can get from the people, for every ounce of 
ability they have, for the willingness and courage to take decisions, to 
make them indifferent to enemy action and carry on. I do not believe 
you can do that with orders from the top.” 


Surely the truth of this statement is as clear as it is important. The 
right to vote and to speak is only one measure of democracy. Another 
and equally important measure is the extent of the opportunity afforded the 
people to share in the shaping and administering of the public policy which 
directly affects and determines their daily life. Yet the workers in 
industry are denied this opportunity. 

‘Not only is labour not represented on the various boards but it is 
very seldom even consulted on matters toward the solution of which it 
could be of tremendous assistance. Our outstanding present-day example 
will suffice to underline the point. Throughout the last while there have 
taken place frequent and numerous layoffs in industry due, we are told, to 

- a necessary shift in the production program. Yet in no case has labour 
been taken into the confidence of the government authorities. Instructions 
to curtail production go to the management and labour is then informed 
that by a certain date a number of employees will have to be released 
from work. The John Inglis Company is the latest example which has 
come to our notice. 


I have been told that some three weeks ago the management of the John 
Inglis Company told the employees that there would be no general layoff, and 
that as late as last Monday they were hiring employees in the plant. On Tuesday 
the order came from the Munitions and Supply Department in Ottawa that there 
was to be a period of from sixty to ninety days laying off thousands of employees. 
The employees were not notified or consulted until they were called in and told 
by the management that this layoff was to take place. 

Mr. Conen: It is not so much resentment as a sense of insecurity. 

Mr. MactInnis: I think myself, one of the things which makes the employees 
in industry almost frantic the moment they hear of a layoff is their memory of 
the terrible conditions they went through from 1930 to 1939. The unfortunate 
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conditions that unemployment imposed on the worker makes them furious at any 
suggestion of a layoff. 

The Cuatrman: I think fundamentally your proposition is that if there 
is to be a change in production, the cessation of a certain type of production and 
a change over to something else, that. is something which is unavoidable, but 
labour should be consulted so that the labour leaders could explain the situation 
in advance and perhaps reconcile the workers to the fact or at least indicate to 
them where they are likely to go and that it is a patriotic duty on the worker's 
part to go along. That is the idea, is it? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 


Mr. Conen: It would help to give the worker a sense of direction, participa- 
tion and security. 


Mr. MacInnis: And that he is a party to what is being done. 


No attempt is made to let labour know of the plans for curtailment, 
of the plans for the reabsorption of the dismissed workers in other indus- 
tries, nor is labour given an opportunity of assisting the organization of 
the labour turnover from one industry to another. The result is resent- 
ment on the part of the workers, most of which could be avoided by proper 
labour representation and consultation. 

Related to labour representation is the field of labour-management 
production committees which, if they were properly constituted, would 
prove the greatest possible stimulus to: increased efficiency and production. 
Any recommendations emanating from this Board as a result of this 
inquiry should, therefore, contain a. request for adequate labour repre- 
sentation on all appropirate War Bonds and for a wide network of labour- 
management production committees. 


V. Unfairness of Present Wage Policy 

Finally, we submit that the Wage Stabilization Order should be 
amended so as to enable the adjustment upward of all inadequate wages 
anywhere in Canada. We started this war with a relatively low and unfair 
wage structure. It is not only the right but the duty of the workers con- 
cerned to seek to raise their wage level in order to achieve a standard of 
living which would give them health and self respect. 

We suggest that the Board study carefully the following table which 
appears on page 19 of the Marsh report on Social Securiiy = 


B. PERCENTAGES 


Male Heads - Other Male Female 

: of Families Workers Wage-earners 
Earnings (Year) Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
her S500 pa Bey Moco le D 11:8 32-2 37-6 67-3 50-0 73-4 
BOOS OO NO ellie: at tae 8-9 15-1 19-6 14/4 24-1 16-1 
TOL OU Qs SRE NOR Cs PRL 12:7 12-4 15-7 7-4 14-1 6-9 
000 5 Olen eeets ln aeaea rte, 20-0 15:2 13:3 5:6 6-7 2°3 
LEZ OO IR DOO Mie eeeonaveds sists se 1you 7:6 5:5 2-0 Po} 0-6 
00-20 C0) e ysis eae eee 19:1 10°8 5:8 2-4 Pail 5 
Za0,0.0 2 D0 Oe RaRteny it i een ae 8-0 3:9 1-6 0-6 0-5 Oa 

2155.0.0-3,00 Qbeniahieia sere cys tata 2-9 T+] 0-4 0-1 0-1 ona 

Over: S000 eee via Mian te es 4-7 1-8 0-5 0-1 0-1 

100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


Taking the male heads of families— 

Mr. Couen: We have the table which shows the distribution for different 
wage groups between urban and rural wage earners. 

Mr. MacInnis: I was going to call attention only to the male heads of 
families. You will note that those recelving wages under $500 constitute 11-8 © 
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er cent: those from $500 to $750, 8-9 per cent; from $750 to $1,000, 12-7 
er cent: from $1,000 to $1,250, 20 per cent; from $1,250 to $1,500, 12-1 
er cent; from $1,500 to $2,000, 19-1 per cent; from $2,000 to $2,500, 8 per 
ent; from $2,500 to $3,000, 2:9 per cent; and over $3,000, 4-7 per cent. 


You will see from the table that 65-5 per cent of all urban male 
heads of families had annual earnings of less than $1,500, according to 
information obtained from the 1941 census. You will note that, as a 
matter of fact, 33:4 per cent of these heads of families had an annual 
income of less than $1,000. According to an estimate made by the 
‘Toronto Welfare Council in 1939 in a published brochure entitled, “ The 
Cost of Living,” the income necessary in that year for a family of five 
to reach a standard of living which they designate as one of health 
and self-respect was $1,474.20. Adjusted to 1942 prices the equivalent 
income necessary would be $1757.60. If you compare the conditions 
exposed in the Marsh table referred to, with the income necessary for 
a decent standard of living, you will readily see that the workers of 
Canada have a just demand when they insist on an increase in the 
lower wage levels. 


Mr. LALANDE: These figures are based on the 1941 census? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

Mr. LALANDE: They reflect the condition that prevailed in 1940? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes. 

Mr. LALANDE: There has been some slight improvement since then? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, some improvement; the cost of living would offset that. 

The Cuarrman: We had some figures the first day of this inquiry as to 
the amount of money that has gone into wage Increases. That probably would 
have to be added to these figures. Even the optional bonus did not come in 
until. the end of 1940, and the compulsory feature came in later on. So that 
there is probably a’ considerable improvement over these figures. I do not 
know what it is. 

Mr. Lewis: No one does. 

Mr« MacInnis: To continue: 


We submit that there should be established, by amendment to 
the Order itself, an adequate level up to which workers would be free 
to bargain for a rise in wages, without being required to justify the 
snerease within the terms of the Order. This need not necessarily cause 

- any inflation if the other methods of controlling it are used to the full; 
namely, price control, rationing, taxation and so on. It is impossible, 
because it.is unjust, to tell workers making less than fifty or fifty-five | 
cents an hour that they cannot have their wages raised because it would 
be against public policy. A policy which works unfair hardship cannot, 
by definition, be a good policy. 


Mr. Couen: I take it you are dealing there with the question raised by 
the Chairman at the first session of this inquiry, as to whether or not there 
should be a floor below which the wages order should not operate. Precisely 
what floor are you suggesting? 

Mr. LaLANvE: Fifty or fifty-five cents an hour, I take it. 

Mr. MacInnis: That is mentioned here. It is a matter that. possibly 
would have to receive more consideration than we have given it. It is definite 
that a wage of 50 to 55 cents an hour at the present rate of prices would not 
cive anything more than a bare living. This could be arrived at, I think, in 
consultation with labour; in any case the matter should be discussed with 
labour representatives. 
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Mr. Conen: Both the Trades and Labour Congress and the Canadian 
Congress of Labour suggested that fifty cents should be the floor. 

Mr. MacInnis: We point out that less than fifty or fifty-five cents is 
not sufficient. . 

It is, we believe, significant to read and study the following 
concluding sentences of the representations made by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association :— 

No one knows what Canada’s economic situation will be at the. 

end of the war. It is submitted that it would be the part of 

wisdom to wait at least until we have some knowledge of how we 
will stand at the end of the war, before adopting measures which 
will increase the cost of production in a way that might seriously 
hamper industry in playing its all-important part in solving what 

will admittedly be the master problem, viz., the providing of a 

maximum volume of employment. 


It is clear that the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association would maintain 
a low wage rate regardless of its effect on war production because of the 
fear of the effect it may have on production costs after the war. That is 
a wholly unrealistic and untenable position. 


The Cuairman: Did you say “holy” or “unholy’’? 
Mr. MacInnis: “Unholy” might occur to the Chairman more than it 
would to me. 


What does this mean? It means that certain interests are determined 
to keep Canada’s wage structure as low as possible now in order to 
ensure their competitive position after the war. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that this is one of the major reasons behind the present 
order. In our view it is a bad, reactionary reason. For one of the 
major objectives of this war, as Vice-President Wallace of the United 
States has stated, must be to raise the standard of living of the people. 
Amendment of the Wage Stabilization Order and a liberal appheation 
of it would go a long way in the direction of this objective. : 


Conclusion 


In concluding this submission we realize that we have not exhausted 
all that could be said under the several heads under which we have 
dealt with the questions of labour-industrial relations. We have, we — 
believe, dealt with the points mentioned in the Chairman’s address at 
the opening of the inquiry. 

As has already been mentioned, we have dealt with the subject 
from the viewpoint of social relationship and what we have said would 
apply in normal.times as well as under the stresé of war conditions. 
What is bad in our labour-industrial relations to-day has been equally 
bad during the past twenty-five years. The reason it appears worse 
to-day is because of the country’s need for labour power. The operation 
of the law of supply and demand is now in labour’s favour and labour 
is in the position where its demands must be given at least some consid- 
eration. 

In 1919 a Royal Commission under the chairmanship of the late 
Chief Justice Mathers of Manitoba was appointed to investigate the 
cause of industrial unrest at that time. Among the ten chief causes 
of unrest listed by the commission we find No. 38, denial of right to 
organize and the refusal to recognize unions; No. 4, denial of collective 
bargaining. Although the majority report of the commission recom- 
mended that labour be granted the right to organize and to bargain 
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collectively we find ourselves to-day, twenty-four years later, faced 
with the same denial to the workers among the chief causes of labour 
strife. 


The Cuamman: Did the Mathers Commission investigate the causes of 
rbour unrest’ in Manitoba? 

Mr. Macinnis: In the whole Dominion. I have the report here, and 
would just like to read one brief paragraph; it is one of the statements of 
he commission in the matter of the denial of the right to organize :— 


“On the whole we believe the day must come when no employer 
shall deny his employees the right to organize. Employers claim that 
right for themselves and it is not denied by the workers. There seems 
to be no reason why the employer should deny it likewise to those 
employed by him.” 


On the subject of collective bargaining there is a paragraph which implies 
he right of workers to group themselves together for the purpose of selling 
heir labour power collectively to the employer instead of making individual 
vereements. The commission went on to express itseli—in favour not only 
yf the right to organize but of making that right effective for the purpose 
of collective bargaining. 

The Cuarman: Would you mind giving us the reference? 

Mr. MacInnis: It is the report on the National Industrial Conference to 
which Mr. Cohen referred earlier.. It is an appendix to the report. 

The Cuarrman: Are those the reported proceedings of the National 
Industrial Conference in 1919? 

Mr. MacInnis: Yes, I got this volume from the parliamentary library. 

Mr. Conen: We have had it here before. 

Mr. MacInnis: We did not quote the same things. 


We hope that this board, whose findings, we believe, will carry 
weight, will make adequate and emphatic recommendations along the 
lines advocated in this submission. 

‘ We urge that a labour policy along the lines suggested above should 
be worked out in consultation with recognized representatives of 
organized labour and, further, that once such a policy has been 
formulated, a campaign of education should be undertaken to enable 
the workers and employers to understand the reasons for and the social 

. purposes of the policy. 


The CHamman: Thank you very much, Mr. MacInnis. Do you wish 
to say anything, Mr. Gillis? . 

Mr. Guus: No, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarrman: Or you, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis: No. 

The CuatrMAn: Yes, Mr. Deachman. 

Mr. R. J. Deacuman: Mr. Chairman and members of the National War 
Labour Board, I have prepared a brief which I should like to present:— 


There are two main aspects of the labour problem. They may be 
defined as the problem of to-day and the problem of the future. We are 
all anxious to find an immediate solution so as to minimize, as far as 
possible, any friction in the common war effort and at the same time 
desirous of exploring every possible avenue with the hope of improving 
the position of the workers after the war. 
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There are certain simple and obvious basic principles. If we pro- 
ceed with full recognition of these, we shall make more progress. They 
are very simple. Labour and capital are both essential to production. 
The earnings of labour depend to a large extent on the investment 
of capital per employee. Industries which may be defined as “semi- 
submerged” are dangerous to the national economy and therefore harm- 
ful to labour. Agriculture is a typical example. 


In that connection I should like to add that from 1930 to 1939 the returns 
to the farmer were 44-4 per cent of the 1926 level, and the returns to labour 
in the same period were 91 per cent of the 1926 level. 


We have found in the past that no single nation can prosper if 
the rest of the world is under a depression. That which applies to the 
single nations applies to the group within the nation. There is one 
interest common to all, and we shall move more freely and with more 
certain steps if we do not ignore that common interest, the interest 
of the consumer, 

We have found in the past that no single nation can prosper if the 
rest of the world is under a depression. That which applies to the single 
nations applies to the group within the nation. There is one interest 
common to all, and we shall move more freely and with more certain 
steps if we do not ignore that common interest, the interest of the 
consumer. 


I think I am safe in saying that labour would prefer an increase 
in the basic wage rather than a cost-of-living bonus. It recalls the last 
war. There was no price ceiling then. Wages went up and up but 
the gains of labour were very slight up to 1920. Then came the crash. 
Labour dug in, the cost of living fell and labour, which had gained little. 
through the boom, did exceedingly well out of the depression. Labour, 
I assume, is anxious to repeat the formula in the present war period. 

The point of view is perfectly clear. It is a short range attitude, 
based upon what is deemed to be the immediate interests of labour and 
one section of labour at that. It is fraught with grave danger to labour 
as a whole. What labour seeks to-day is the establishment of a wage 


fore result in nothing less than unemployment, on a scale larger than 
ever known before. From my point of view this is not a desirable 
objective. The object of labour should be to attain the highest possible - 
volume of total wage payments in distinction to the highest possible 


Income and Wages 
We have now a high national income. 


. I want to add there, if I may, that the annual income is now estimated at 
$8 billion. The highest previous peace-time level was $4,718 million. Do I 
need to emphasize that the present rate cannot be paid to the workers when 
the net income declines? If these wages are to be maintained, I want to submit. 
that the problem before labour and before this Board is to devise a means 
by which the total annual income can be increased, 


It is not real income because it does not represent the production of 
goods and services which have an exchange value in norma] conditions or 
would, under normal circumstances, enter into the stream .of commerce 
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We suffer from the delusion that we can go on spending like this 
indefinitely with never a thought of consequences. We shall have an 
opportunity later of learning, by sad experience, how foolish and stupid 
is that mad dream. We remember the old story of the 1929 boom, 
two cars to every garage—a chicken in every pot, a fine young cockerel 
on the back steps, waiting to get in—to the pot, I mean—and, in the 
end, the old familiar theme song, “Brother Can You Spare a Dime!” 


Facts vs Theories 

Let us examine two years by way of comparison, 1929 at the peak 
of the boom, 1933 at the bottom of the depression. Here are the com- 
parative figures: . 


Total 
Year National Income Wages and Salaries 
IRS VAC McLane, et Antes 0S cole A Bios pecpemane cps $4,718 million $2,900 million 
19336 =) ee eee heres ete 2,632 os 1,675 s 


Note particularly the year 1929—the share of those who received 
wages and salaries in that year was $2,900 million. In the years 19382, 
- 1933, 1934, 1935, the average national income was less. than the total 
amount paid out in salaries and wages alone in 1929. Wage rates had 
to fall, in very close relationship with the national income, or unemploy- 
ment had to increase. The national income in 1933 was 55-8 per cent 
of the 1929 level. Total salary and wage payments were 57-7 per cent 
and the index of wage rates according to the Department of Labour 
was 85:8 per cent of the same level. In the circumstances wage rates 
had to fall or unemployment increase. There was no escape from it. 


In the next depression there will be one, and there will be no escape from it. 


Wage rates may be forced up to any level but total wage payments 
are an entirely. different matter and here everything depends on volume 
of production: One cannot pay higher wages out of a lower income—not for 
long! The fundamental interest of labour should be, an increase of the 

' national income. 


May I add that no one has yet devised a means of producing maximum income 
vithout full employment. It cannot be done. 


Suppose for a moment we study the past in the hope of catching a 
elimpse of what lies before. 
The first complete census of industry in America was taken in the 
United States in 1849. 

This is the record of the earnings of the workers in industry at three 
widely separated periods. , 


Average Yearly Earnings in Manufacturing 
(Figures from Statistical Abstract of the US.) 


1340 Le A a era atta csr i ata $ 247 
1914 Ota UNRATE Me) Letra ctu ed dames 575 
1930 tg RAS ae Ph a PY mee 1,152 


Now, if we take the enhancement of value by the process of manufacture, 
labour’s share in 1849 was 51 per cent of the enhancement value. In 1914 it was 
41-2 per cent. In 1939 it was 36-8 per cent. Each was at the time of the out- 
break of a world war. 


It took the world 6,000 years before it was able to pay the average 
worker $247 per year. 


Mr. Counn: Do you know what they paid them 5,000 years ago? 
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Mr. Dracuman: About a cent a day, I imagine. 

Mr. Couen: Do you know at all? 

Mr. Dracuman: No. 

Mr. Congn: Then why make a statement on that basis? 

Mr. Dracuman: I am going on the fact that you cannot possibly have paid 
out of the capacity of profits. It is an honest deduction from the fact given u 
I say it cannot be done. There is no record existing that the contrary can b 
proved, that they could have reached that at any time, and on the principle the 
in 1849 they had a higher capacity than they could have had five thousan 
years ago, I think it can be accepted. 


Why? Nearly all work was hand work in those days—that is wher 
we got the expression “man-hours.” In somewhat similar fashion w 
measured and defined energy as horse-power and still do so. ‘To-day w 
speak of machine-manpower. The figures show pretty clearly what th 
difference means. Man alone could earn little more as century afte 
century passed. With power and machines he could increase, materially 
his capacity to produce. Production per man depends largely on employ: 
ment of capital per man. I do not mean to suggest, from this, that pouring 
capital into Spain or China would necessarily. lead to per man productior 
as great as that of Canada. It would depend, to some extent, on the 
intelligence of the people and the resources of the countries concerned. Ti 
must, however, be apparent that industry could not have paid, out of the 
production of 1849, the wage per man which the worker received in 1914. 
nor out of 1914 the wage payments of 1939. 


Percentage Earnings 


It is a simple matter to carry this study a bit further in order to 
measure the share of the worker as a percentage proportion of the value of 
product produced. Here is the record for both Canada and the United 
States, over a wide range of years. 


LABOUR’S SHARE—WAGES ONLY IN MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION 


United 
Year Canadian States 
1914 iS (aaa a Ns aioe ees L's aka aera My ly Oo NT oath ciate ex tales 17-0% 
USI UR asr TOA TBARS ACC to eh a Rts 15-4% 16-9% 
ES, Ra AM rte ae ty Nema 1 RI 15-5% 16:2% . 
Oia i iotrieta Me CONUS.) RMI |) BS 15°5% 16:6% 
BOS, eta, J aatees wen 6.1, (OM UMM Ln 15:2% 16:°8% 
BOBO ice tis ecinn Mn ae. SAN RMI n 10. amy ae 15:0% 16°3% 
IRV On Aereeu bees At al Pa OOH eas ae at ae BOS ney ks GARR fs 14-:7% 16:7% 
CURES Ei OaaE Dat oe IE ANC MMR rs AM 14:9% 16-0% 


That table is not complete, not that I left the figures’ out with the idea of 
selecting any particular figures, but on the basis that the United States figures 
are on the biennial census, 

Mr, Conen: Are these the figures before us? 


| Mr. Dracuman: Yes. May I point out that if you take the average of those 
figures, the deviation from the average in the United States is -4 of 1 per cent 
upward and downward -6 of 1 per cent, and the movement over the twenty-five 
year period was within 1 per cent. In Canada the deviation upward was -8 of 
1 per cent, and below the average -5 of 1 per cent, 


The variation has been very slight from year to year. Note 
carefully that in twenty-five years it remained within a range of one 
per cent—in both countries. “The only way to increase earnings was 
to increase production. The percentage is higher in the United States 
than in Canada. This reflects the degree of development. of industry 
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in both countries. American industry is more closely integrated. 
Canadian industry, imports parts and semi-finished materials, the figures 
show a lower percentage going to Canadian labour but the difference is 
slight. This might be true even if rates of wages were exactly the 
same in both countries or if Canadian wage rates were even higher. 
These figures represent only direct factory wages and do not include 
wages in raw materials—nor indirect wage costs of production. 


Higher Incomes 

Note the period covered. Prices in these years rose and fell 
violently. Wage rates increased one hundred per cent. We passed 
through a war, a boom, a great depression and entered another war. 
Throughout it all labour received a practically unvarying percentage 
of the product it produced. With that twenty-five years record how 
can labour assume that it can increase its share by raising its own wages? 


In connection with that I want to read to you a statement from Maynard 
eynes. He says: ; 


“In peace time the size of the cake depends on the amount of work 
done. But in war time the size of the cake is fixed. If we work harder, 
we can fight better. But we must not consume more. An inerease in 
money rates of wages to compensate for every increase in the cost of 
living is futile, and greatly to the disadvantage of the working class. 
Like the dog in the fable, they lose the substance in gaping— 


I put the word “grasping” there. 


at the shadow. It is true that the better organized sections might 
benefit at the expense of other consumers. But except as an effort at 
croup selfishness, as a means of hustling someone else out of the queue, 
“it is a mug’s game to play. 

Only by increased production can the real earnings of labour be 
increased. Here I want to guard against a false assumption which 
-might arise out of these figures. I do not mean to affirm or suggest 
that the percentages given are unalterable. They may be altered to 
some extent by factors which are outside the ambit of action of labour. 
Here are fluctuations of a temporary character, certain secular trends 
may develop but so far as labour 1s concerned, it has secant opportunity 
to increase the percentage which it takes out of the product it produces. 
Its hope lies in the expansion of production and increase of the national 
income.” 


There is.one danger to labour so long as it holds its present attitude. The | 
‘ate of mechanization depends on three things: the rate of wages, the stability 
yf labour, and the rate of interest on money. The rate of interest on money 
nas declined quite sharply since the last war, so that labour is faced, now 
nore than ever with the idea that the rate of mechanization may increase, 
snd while they have a greater number to secure a larger total production 
yer capita, they are improving the machinery and they have less opportunity 
increase the proportionate share which they take of the total product. 


Labour and the Great War 

Labour felt that it did well out of the last war. It didn’t. Those 
employed did mighty well out of the depression but at a terrible cost 
to labour as a whole and with a destructive effect upon the industrial 
capital of the country. 

The reason can be explained in two brief tables. They deal not 
with money wages but real wages; that is money wages adjusted for 
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changes in the cost of living. The figures are in the form of an ind 
of wage rates starting with 1913, the figures of succeeding yee 
represent percentages of that level. 


TABLE No. 1—-WAGES NOMINAL AND REAL 
(Figures from Canada Year Book 1939, page 841) 


Index of Real 
Year Dollar Wages Wages 
PAS, NN Aa MCh Na EN Sa Math PE ER aN og 100-0 100-0 
LEN e ert ever ied Shela eA ERT eh AERP MeE sogte tay 101-3 100-3 
AUG MAREN Wl REM A aR CTL 7 (CNOA. NAS A LOZ <2 99-2 
Dee ECM ada belds case PeMU LO TURD A hada ania ly 4) 3) TO9in5 98-6 
DEL UYU BRR ce aan Tatior BML ALENN MUD Feri ney lth 28 LOO 95-9 
BE AAT a ol NEGRO SEA. AO at a ene SIG NCU IT 8 147-2 Uxelietey 
TERA CECT MY SS a eee HNC aa RUNCOL tts) DRS i 173°4 105-7 
Tere Sere onaels Ras aHan yi. seta ec Gate Ly Ute Meum RL 207-7 109-3 


It will be seen from these figures that labour gained little fro 
this period of inflation. In the seven years, 1914 to 1920 ineclusiv. 
real wages averaged only one per cent above the 1913 level, despit 
the fact that in 1920 the nominal wage rate was more than doubl 
the 1913 level. Gains made were washed out by higher costs of living. 

There was a slow but gradual improvement in real wages brougl 
about mainly by declines in the cost of living between 1920 and 192¢ 
The index of real wages went up from 109-3 in 1920 to 121-8 in 199¢ 
Then with the depression beginning in the late months of L070 Shy 
real killing began. 


TABLE No..2—WAGE RATES—THE SECOND PHASE 


Year Wage Index Real Wages 
SEERA NERS ee Need ce MTU i a dg ee 186-3 121:8 
BOO Nias oie Ant eR OL GAN NGM ee Pa ag YS 196-0 128-3 
Pea ater cath Mila Winch ie INU WM AN MMC Ala Wee 177-7 142-8 
PO AN eee Ie ee cen ae, ee ard SLUM Mea PN Ce 168-3 141-9 
LECESIZA Tol Dna ONiNe (VEAL Bait sakes gases 4s ase Vg an age MH 191°7 150-8 
COSA AR TACT AD Gy ace en EWC 1: NaNO a 197-4 153-4 
ST RUMENS ENO ae a cas evel LAER A TMS urethra 198-3 155-2 


It makes a nice picture. Labour gained little during the war. I 
did well out of the depression. Real wage rates were higher then thar 
they had even been before. Note particularly the rates for 1932, °33) 
Never before had a country registered its highest real wage rates in the 
era of its greatest unemployment. 

Naturally labour would like to repeat this performance. Thus, it 
wants an increase in the basic rate. This quite naturally would break the 
price ceiling, the cost of living would rise, then when the collapse came, 
labour would be sitting pretty, the cost of living would fall, real wages 
would rise—that is of course—for the employed. The militant and vocal 
section of labour would have won a battle, for the organized, at the 
expense of the other producers of the nation—and the unemployed. These 
would pay the price. Labour wants Compulsory Collective Bargaining to 
give it added strength to carry out this plan. 

Hearing adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 


Frinay, May 14,1943 2:30pm 


The hearing was resumed at 2.30 p.m. 
The Cuairman: Now, Mr. Deachman, would you be kind enough to proceed. 


Mr. Latonpe: If I may, I should like to ask you to describe briefly the 
method which you have used in arriving at these index figures on pages 3 and 4. 
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Mr, DeacuMan: I took the dollar wage and divided it by the cost of living. 
When we adjourned I had come to the end of the third paragraph on page 4. 


ill proceed from there: 
Lions in the Way 


Higher wages do not necessarily mean higher total wage and salary 
payments. The average index of real wages in the four years 1926-29 was 
125-9. By 1930-33 this had risen to 138-1. Total wage and salary 
payments averaged $2,630 million for the former period, $2,109 million for 
the latter. An increase of 10 per cent in real wage rates was followed 
by a decline of 20 per cent in total wage payments. Increases in total 
wage and salary payments mean higher national income. Higher wage 
rates, in a static economy— 

I should add there—or in a declining mcome. 
—must lead to a decline in total wage payments. 


Progress and Mr. Lewis He 
As an illustration of these statements, we have the spectacular case of 
John L. Lewis. He is not the only figure in the mining industry of the 
United States, but judging by his influence he is one of the most important. 

In 1909 there were 831,000 wage earners employed in mining in the 
United States. This included anthracite and bituminous coal and metal- 
liferous mining. ; 


My authority for that statement is the Monthly Labour Review by the 
ureau of Statistics, Washington, page 21. 

Between 1929 and 1939 population of the United States increased 
by 44:4 per cent—but the total number of workers in the mining industry 
was 502,000—a decline of 39-6 per cent. Does that bring pause for 
thought? . 

The average hourly wage in coal mining moved up from an index of 
40-7 in 1909 to 11-4 an increase of almost 175 per cent in wage rates—not 
far, it will be noted, from three times the 1909 rate—it is fully three times 
now. 

Total wages in mining in the United States in 1909 amounted to $511 
million. Despite the growth of population, in 1939, the year of the opening 
of the war, the total wage bill was only $588 million, an increase of 15 per 
cent over a period of thirty years in which wage rates more than doubled— 
and population increased 44.4 per cent. 

We can get more of this if we go after it. It is only necessary to have 
a goodly number of vigorous labour leaders fighting for high wages for the 
few, thus leaving many with stark inability to find jobs. 

How close the spectre of unemployment clings to the high wage 
industries! The following table tells the tale. 


Wage Earners in Manufacturing, M ining and Steam Railroads 


1909128, cane PRL CaN ER a win. at Os eR G2) 8,666,900 
1026 eae Be ena OG ee 10,727,100 
1990. SR RON he 8 RM ee: 10,835,100 
1932 2. BBS CUR chai) See Gare Beeman 6,799,300 
TORS. he aU a IRINA Aa ee am 8,592,800 
1989 ce ate ie Pe Nae tena deers Sit. ae 9,172,900 


If the employment had grown with population, the total number 
employed would have been 12,500,000 in 1939, bituminous coal and metal- 
liferous mining. 
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Mr. Conen: Did you make any allowance for improved process? 

Mr. Dracuman: I am glad you raised that question. The improve: 
Im process is common to all major industries in the United States. It is 
Common to high wage industry alone. It would raise a further and ; 
important matter. If this is to continue in all industry, and it will, - 
provides the answer to unemployment, unless it be the suggestion that I m, 


—and this makes no allowance for the increase in the urban popula 
as compared with rural nor the increase in the number of womei 
industry. Business in 1939 had picked up with prospects of war orde 


in 1938 the number employed in these high wage industries had dee] 
below the 1909 level. 


My authority for those figures is the one I previously quoted, the Un 
States Bureau of Statistics. 


We have still another indication of the working out of the law: 
economics if we take into consideration the total wage and salary p 
ments in the United States in 1913 and 1938. Both years stand at 
opening of great wars. Total wages and salary payments in 1938 y 
almost exactly double the level of 1913. However, if we take j 


was 34-9 per cent. That brings the total wa 
cent. I now add to that the increases which gs 


as being the direct result. of labour organization, and I say it leaves us with ov 
Insignificant sum of five per cent increase over a total period of twenty-fiy 
years. 


I confess that I am not satisfied with that. I 
I have asked others who are interested in 
explanation. The only thing I can ga 
not want it carried out—is that the 
consumer in the form of lower prices, 
under discussion, under a wage rate stabili 
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he gains to labour would be substantial but they would accrue to labour 
nd to all men by virtue of the reduced cost prices in commodities and in 
icreased wages. I have not yet found a means of passing on to the nation 
s a whole the gains which are now passing out in the form of higher rates 
r wages. 


Labour’s Problem 

It is extremely difficult for labour, in ordinary times, to make its 
wage rate increases fully effective. At other times it is far too effective. 
Higher wage rates increase the cost of production and are reflected in 
the cost of living. This reacts not only upon the workers themselves, 
but upon every other section of the community. It cuts down the 
purchasing power of labour—cuts also the purchasing power of the 
nation. It distorts the whole economy and impinges with great severity 
upon the basic producers, especially the farmers. 

‘I have pointed out how, through the assistance of capital, production 
per worker has increased. In industry, on this continent, production 

“per man-hour was 100 per cent greater at the outbreak of the war 
than it was in 1914. It has no doubt increased since. 

From whence came these gains and to whom do they belong? They 
represent improvements brought about through our training and educa- 
tion, through research and through the steady driving force of a nation, 
working under a competitive economy, where success depends upon 
efficiency, upon capacity to do things. 

At first glimpse it might be said that these gains should go to 
those who produce the improvements and devise the better methods. 
We admit this, in part, in our patent laws. These gains, in the end, 
-become the common heritage of all. We do not now pay tribute to 
the descendents of Guttenberg, the inventor of the printing press. We 
cannot give them to capital alone, nor to labour, nor to the landlord. 
_They are not the product of one class or group. These gains belong 
to the nation and should be distributed to the people in the lower price 
of goods. It would give to every citizen a share in human progress. 
It is a national dividend in the only form in which a national dividend 
can be given without taking it out of others. Besides it would do 
more than the Beveridge plan or the Marsh plan to solve the problem 
of social security. It would make it possible for every man and woman 
to provide his or her own security. 


There is a very excellent illustration of the poimt I am trying to make. 
n the case of the railroads, you have seen the first railway engine which now 
tands outside the Royal Alexandra Hotel in Winnipeg. It is a little donkey 
ngine—I cannot give you its capacity in comparison with the modern moguls 
f{ to-day, but the change is great. If you and I had watched that engine 
vyhen it made its first trip, and could have visualized the engines of to-day, 
ve would have had the distinct impression that the cost of moving freight 
vith the present engine would be lower. But it is not; it is higher. Can we 
on in this way, providing capital and improving our means of doing things, 
nd then paying labour not only for the added units of work but the higher 
vage per current unit? In 1913 the units of work performed per employee of 
he railway were 195,000. By unit of work I mean the movement of one ton 
f freight or its equivalent in passenger traffic one mile. The cost per unit 
cas 3°33 cents. In 1939 the units per worker amounted to 297,000, and the 
ost was 5°21 cents per unit. In 1913 it was a ten-hour day, and in 1939 
ight hours. So that we increased by nearly fifty per cent the pay per unit 
f work, and paid them for the additional units of work which the new 
qquipment had made possible. 
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More Light 3 
We take the other road. We are interested not in labour as a 


whole but in certain special groups of workers. The railways afford an — 
excellent illustration of our methods. The McAdoo Award went into” ~ 


effect at a time when cost of living was high. The award for that 
reason had some justification. If it had been made in the form of a 
cost-of-living bonus, the situation might have been different. In course 
of time, the cost of living started to decline. In 1982, in the depth 
of the depression, the average pay of all workers was $1,365—this is 
a money wage. The cost of living that year had fallen to an index 
number of 81-3—on the basis of 1926=100. 


Mr. Couen: You mean to the workers on the railroad? 


Mr. DeacuMman: I am speaking of the average on the railroad from the 
president down. 


In terms of real wages, or purchasing power, this was the equivalent 
of $1,679. The following year, even after a cut in rates, it was $1,676. 
We gave to our railway workers at the depth of depression the highest 
real wage they had ever received. 


Incidentally I may add this: We did the same, but in milder fashion, 
with all workers. They were given it at the expense of the farmers The 
extraordinary thing about it is that we are hearing rumours that the railroad 
men are going to ask for a higher wage. I recall the words, “ Whom the gods 
seek to destroy, they first make mad.” 


When the war came in 1939, the money wage was $1,550 with a 
purchasing power in terms of 1926 dollars of $1,854. Then the cost of 
living went up, a bonus was provided and railway labour, which had 
floated upward during the decline, proceeded to drift upward with the 
rising current, a spiritualistic form of levitation unknown to less power- 
ful organizations. As a body, the railway men never lose their sense of 
direction, it is always upward and upward. 

I am speaking of the physical, not the spiritual. 
I figured out one time, the gains in purchasing power accruing to the 
railway workers from this process. Between 1926 and 1939 it amounted 
to $373,000,000. 

I was present at a hearing of this Board a few days ago when it 
was pointed out that we have had generations without a railway strike 
and it seemed to be cited as something worthy of almost reverential 
contemplation, a perfect example for future action. What a benediction, 
what a cost! 


If it is to be carried on in the future on the principle it has been carried 
on in the past, moving up at each price concession, reaching higher and higher — 


levels, I do not know what is to become of the purchaser, because I do not a 


know what is to become of democratic government. I listened to-day while 
a strong argument was being put to you in favour of the application of 
democratic principles. I come before you and suggest that we try to avoid a 
negation of democracy in the wage problem. We cannot proceed long at the 
pace we are going, and we must find a new approach. 


The Better Way 


What then is the remedy for these difficulties. I would like to 
suggest that it lies in an altered point of view. It calls for the con- 
sideration of a problem in its entirety—we must see things whole and 
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not in part only. Labour goes forward as the nation goes forward. We 
cannot have a prosperous nation if the cities fight against the country, 
if labour fights capital and capital fights labour. Much less is the hope 
where labour fights labour over the collection plate and the employed 
strive to take all and let the unemployed fend for themselves. How 
can we, as a nation, expand the national income under these conditions? 
There, as I see it, is the problem! . 


I suppose these suggestions might be defined as the reiteration of 
the golden rule which, after all, is only the denial of the meaner aspects 
ef human selfishness and the acceptance of the idea that we shall 
prosper more through united effort than through internecine strife. 


There is no reason to believe that wiser action is impossible. Every 
difficulty can be solved by intelligence. I congratulate the Board on 
bringing this question into the light for free and open discussion. 


_ The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Deachman. Now, Mr. 
Sullivan, are you ready? 


Mr. J. A. Sutuivan (Trades and Labour Congress of Canada): Mr. Chair- 
man, Miss Ray Rootenberg will present the brief of R.C.A.-Marconi Local 
1028-B, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Montreal. 


Miss Ray Roorenperc: Mr. Chairman, and members of the Board:— 


In the early part of May, 1942, the Metal Trades Council of 
Montreal and vicinity began organizational work in the plants of the 


R.C.A.-Victor Company Limited and the Canadian Marconi Company 
Limited. 


The Metal Trades Council was led to undertake this work in the 
electrical and radio field by the requests of workers in both the above- 
mentioned plants who were working under conditions which must be 
yaa as highly unfavourable to the efficient output of vital materials 
of war. 


At the time of the union’s first approach to the workers of R.C.A., 
for instance, women in the company’s employ were earning as little as 
23 cents per hour, and rates as low as 32 cents per hour were common 
among male employees. We found that workers, unwilling and unable 
to stay on the job at such rates, were constantly leaving creating a 
labour turnover of shocking proportions, as high as 72 per cent yearly. 
‘Absenteeism was chronic throughout the plant. 


Conditions at the Marconi plant were very similar. 


After some four months of organization and negotiation, during 
which the Council had recourse to the conciliation and arbitration 
machinery provided by the Federal Department of Labour, the Metal 
Trades Council signed a contract with the R.C.A.-Victor Company, pro- 
‘viding for the recognition of the union, the establishment of a Grievance 
Committee, and a Joint Labour-Management Production Committee, 
and other improvements. An understanding was arrived at that all 
clauses pertaining to wages should be referred to the Quebec Regional 
War Labour Board. 


At that time, the Metal Trades Council recognized the jurisdiction 
over the electrical industry of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and a local of that Brotherhood was set up for all union 
members at R.C.A.-Victor and Marconi. 
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On October 27, 1942, following upon a_ period of unsuccessful 
negotiation between the Union and the R.C.A.-Victor Company, the 
union submitted an unilateral brief to the Quebec Regional Board, asking 
for increases in the basic wage rates at R.C.A. There followed a 
succession of delays and evasions on the part of that Board which lasted 
until February 8, 1943. What occurred during this period shows, we 
believe, how inadequately the Quebec Board measures up to its task, 
and how unheeding that Board has been of the legitimate claims and 
real grievances of the workers, preferring instead to pursue a narrow, 
legalistic line of reasoning which is hopelessly insensible to the realities 
which daily confront our workers. 


To our first submission, the Board, after a lapse of almost eight 
weeks’ time, replied: 


“The comparison between rates of wages shows that the majority 
of wage rates paid at similar firms in the same locality are not 
higher than those actually prevailing at the R.C.A.-Victor Company. 
Any changes that could be possible are only.of minor importance 
(emphasis ours) and this Board regrets not to have any ... motives 
to grant permission for a general increase in wages . . !” 

Fortunately, the union had in its possession a schedule of wage 
rates permission to pay which had been granted by the Board to a 
company-union set up by the Marconi Company in August, 1942, as 
a means of blocking the union’s campaign at that. plant. According to 
this schedule, rates at Marconi were anywhere from five cents to ten 
($0.10) cents more per hour than those obtaining at R.C.A. When this 
differential is considered in the light of hourly rates of less than forty 
($0.40) cents per hour, it will be seen that the changes which the 
Board forebore to order because they would be only “of minor import- 
ance’’ were changes of from twenty to thirty per cent. 


When we confronted the Board in December with these figures we 
secured a promise that our case would be reconsidered. On February 8, 
as we have mentioned, the Board handed down a ruling granting certain 
limited increases which, be it noted, did not yet bring the level at R.C.A. 
up to that which had been granted at Marconi, but which we felt con- 


strained to accept in view of the extremely serious situation which had - 


developed among the workers during the long delay since our original 
submission. 


It is quite obvious to us that the Board, in this case, swallowed 
wholly the arguments presented against. our case by the»R.C.A.-Victor 
Company, and ignored wholly the brief which we presented which 
contained a wealth of facts and figures amply supporting our demands. 


Our own experience, and the experiences of other sister unions, 


forces us to the conclusion that the present Regional Board in. Quebec 


is completely callous in respect of the serious disabilities under which 
the workers labour, and is rendering a great disservice to the cause of 
national unity to which our movement is dedicated. 


There is yet another episode of our relations with the Quebec 
Board which we wish to mention here briefly because it will give your 
Board a further insight into the functioning of the control here in 
Quebec. 


On February 22 last we asked the Quebec Regional Board to 


reconsider its ruling of the 8th to the effect that:— 
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“increases currently .. . granted are not to be extended to the ibe, 

working: department of the (R.C.A.-Victor) Company,” and that, 

work on Sunday should be paid at time-and-a-half, and not at 
double time as requested by the union.” 

One month later, on March 22, the Board turned down our request, 
quoting copiously from the company’s opposition to our submission which 
stated that while most of the work done by the cabinet factory is for 
military purposes, it is not obtained on a “cost-plus” basis which would 
permit the company to recover additional costs . . . and that because 
of the competitive conditions in this province if additional labour costs 
were ordered by the Regional Board, no alternative existed for the 
company but to close its doors. 


Mr. Couen: Is that a quotation or a summation? 
Miss Roorenserc: It is a summation, 


For this reason, the Board refused to revise wage schedules in the 
cabinet department of R.C.A., and by its refusal implied that the govern- 
ment encourages the execution of war contracts by firms who pay wages 
below the subsistence level. 


The Cuarrman: You ask for an increase in the woodworking department 
of R.C.A.-Victor. Evidently from your summary and what the Board dealt 
‘with, the position seems to have been taken that most of the work done in 
the factory is for military purposes. I am wondering about the application 
of the Order in Council which fixed the 35 cent minimum. 

Miss Roorenserc: There is a 35 cent minimum in the cabinet factory. 

The CuHarrman: In other words your application was for classification 
over and above the 30 to 35 cents? 

Miss Roormnperc: Yes. When the Board gave its decision on the 8th 
of February they gave certain increases throughout the R.C.A. and they 
subsequently stated that these wages should not apply to the cabinet factory. 


~ , (Reads) The cabinet department to which we refer employes between 
ee, 125 and 150 men and women. The huge labour turnover, caused by 
the low wages, obliges the company to regard a large proportion of 
ay these employees as “floating” labour which comes and goes. Of the 
a remainder, which may be called the “permanent” staff, only twenty-five 
workers earn fifty cents an hour or more, and these twenty-five have 
a combined total of 272 years’ service in the company. Among the 
> «rest are workers with from two to eighteen years’ experience and 
me service who earn from 35 cents to 45 cents an hour. 
| 


ey Mr. Cowen: You have not a break-down as between men and women there, 
_ have you? 


Miss Roorenserc: All the people earning fifty cents an hour, or more are 
~ skilled cabinet workers. 

Mr. Coren: Are those the men you refer to when you say: “Among the rest 
_ are workers with from two to 18 years’ experience and service who earn from 
_ 35 cents to 45 cents an hour”? 

Miss Roorensere: For the men. It is only recently they have taken 
“women in. All those with more than two years are men. The brief continues: 


In view of the Board’s refusal to revise these conditions, are we to go 
to our members and tell them that they must be satisfied with rates sub- 
stantially lower than those paid in other departments in R.C.A,, Sie 
the government pays too little for contracts in the cabinet department $0 
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avail them a living wage? The serious effect of the Board’s refusal to deal 
with this case on its merits is felt not only among the workers of R.C.A.’s 
cabinet department, but among the 1,600 workers of the whole plant, and 
more than that, a situation of this kind gives rise to a dangerous kind 
of cynicism amongst all war workers to whose attention it comes. 


If the alternative to substandard rates on such work is the closing- 
down of the department (and this argument was the main reason for the 
Board’s refusal to revise the rates), then we must ask that your Board 
recommend that the government ascertain, when awarding contracts on a 
competitive basis, that a living wage is guaranteed all those working on 
the contract. 


One final word on this point: Upon the Regional Board’s refusal of 
our request for rate revisions in this department, we applied to them for 
permission to appeal the ruling to the National Board. The Regional 
Board informed us on May 1, last, that since the ruling from which 
we desired to appeal was given at its meeting of March 17, and since 
the right of appeal to the National Board was created only after that date, 
the Board could not, consequently, give any authorization to appeal to the 
National War Labour Board. : 


Mr. Conen: Did they indicate to you that you had the right to apply to 
the National Board itself for leave to appeal? 

Miss Roorensere: No, they did not say that. 

Mr. Counen: You have that right. 

The CHarrman: You may make application here for leave to appeal. 

Miss Roorenserc: We shall do that. 


Mr. Conen: We are not inviting it, but we feel that you should know your 
rights. 


Miss Roorenserc: Continuing the brief: — 


Here is the way in which the workers of Quebec, denied justice by 
their Regional Board, are prevented by legalistic punctilio from taking 
their case to a higher court. Here is the way in which bitterness is engen- 
dered among the workers. Here is the way in which the strike-weapon is 
spotlighted by the action of a narrow-minded Board, as the only way in 
which workers can obtain action upon their grievances and alleviation of 
the unjust conditions to which the Regional Board condemns them. 


The course of our campaign and the lessons thereof at the Marconi 
plant in Montreal are enumerated in detail in the chronological report 
which is appended hereto. This report has already been placed before your 
Board as an addendum to the brief of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, who prepared it from material supplied by our Local which 
is an affiliate of the Congress. 


May we draw to the Board’s attention the fact that at the time of 
writing, Jacques Rouleau, who was fired by the company for union 
activity at Marconi, and who, following upon a hearing instituted by the 
Department of Labour, on April 24, last, was ordered reinstated with full 
payment for lost time, has not yet been taken back into the company’s 
employ. 

The Rouleau case is a classic illustration of the ineffectiveness of the 
legal protection which exists for workers who pursue the right to organize 
freely. The company has made use of the cumbersome conciliation pro- 
cedure which now obtains, in order to stall the Union’s campaign for 
recognition, and when it suited their purpose, refused to accept the recom- 
mendations of the majority report of the Conciliation Board. 
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Mr. Conen: There was a conciliation board report in connection with 
Marconi? 


Miss Roorenserc: Yes, there was a conciliation board report in December, 


in which the majority recommended the government supervise a vote to be taken 
in the plant. 


Mr. Conen: Was that followed up? 
Miss Roorenserc: The company refused to comply with that. They made a 


promise that a vote would be taken at the end of March. 


_ Mr. Conen: Is that the case where the company itself is taking the vote 

and refused the services of the government department? 
_ Miss Roorenpere: Yes, the Department of Labour has asked them per- 
sistently to allow a government-controlled vote. They have refused to do it. 

Mr. Courn: There have been several telegrams about that. We know 
something of the details. I wanted to identify it. 

Mr. LALANDE: Is this the case that is before the court on injunction 
proceedings? 

Miss Rootensere: Yes, that is right. 
_, Mr. Couen: That is the one case where a company sued a union for an 
injunction? 

Miss Roorenserc: Yes. 


They have given promises to the officials of the Labour Department, 
and then they have proceeded to violate those promises. But in spite 
of this, the department has exhibited a leniency towards the company 
which can be explained in part by the sad lack of adequate legislation 
which would afford the department some legal recourse to bring the 
company into line. 


The absence of severe penalties for anti-union discrimination has 
permitted the company to proceed cynically against individual workers 
who are guilty only of helping to establish the union organization at 
Marconi. The company has been foliowing a policy of firing people first, 
and then allowing the union to raise questions later—questions which 
have to go through the time-consuming channels of a government investi- 
gation, while in the meantime, the object of the company’s discrimination 
remains out of the plant and out of work, and the workers are deprived 
of his help and leadership. 

In the case of Mr. Rouleau, the company has flatly contravened 
the Minister of Labour’s order that he be reinstated. When asked for an 
explanation through legal channels, they informed the union that an 
“arrangement” had been made between the company’s counsel and the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. McNamara— 


Mr. Conen: What do you mean by “legal channels’”—for the union or 
for the company? 

Miss Roorenserc: Our lawyers wrote the company. It was only then 
they learned it was an understanding between the company and the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Mr. Coun: I just wanted to know what you meant by the channel. 


Miss RooTpenBerG (Reading): 


—-whereby the minister’s order would be held in abeyance for a week, 
pending the introduction of new “evidence” by the company. This indul- 
gence of the company’s stalling policy makes a mockery of the entire 
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investigation procedure which, be it noted, in the case of Rouleau alone 
was conducted before the commissioner for a period of more than a 
week. 


The company grows bolder with each successful violation of the 
workers’ rights, and the union’s position opposing strike action becomes 
more and more untenable. There is common talk among the workers 
to the effect that were we not bound by a pledge not to strike, the whole 
Marconi affair would have been settled long ago. 


The workers of Marconi are aware that the parent company in 
England is one hundred per cent unionized. They realize that if the 
company has been able, so far, to dodge the issue of union recognition 
here in Quebec, it is because the company, intent upon maintaining full 
control over its workers and their working conditions, can twist the 
weak labour legislation of our land to its own taste. 


We declare that unless justice is done the workers of Marconi, there 
will be grave disorder not only at Marconi, but also in many fields which 
are contiguous to the one in which the Canadian Marconi Company 
operates. The feudal attitude of the company must be broken, and the 
spineless attitude of the Labour Department must ‘be stiffened. The 
rights of workers to organize must be made real by the passing of 
legislation which will provide stiff penalties for such acts of sabotage 
against the morale of the workers as have been committed by the 
Canadian Marconi Company. 


In considering this brief in behalf of the workers of the electrical 
and radio industry in Montreal, we ask the Board to bear in mind that 
the things which have been here recounted affect a group of workers 
whose contribution to Canada’s war effort is most important. Upon 
the successful production of radio receiving and transmitting equipment 
rests the outcome of crucial battles and the fate of many thousands of 
the lives of our fellow-Canadians sons and brothers, who will soon be 
locked in combat with the enemies of our country. 


We urge you to take such steps and to make such recommendations 
as will clear the way for that all-out production of which necessity the 
workers are deeply convinced even in the face of a narrowness of 
policy exhibited by such companies as Marconi which tends to discourage 
and demoralize. 


We ask your Board to recommend to the government the passing 
of legislation which will provide adequate protection against discrimina- 
tion for union activity; we ask you to press for the establishment of 
compulsory collective bargaining between the chosen representatives of 
the workers and their employers, and for the disallowance of company 
unions which are in every case used as instruments of pressure upon 
the workers. 

We ask you to look into the conciliation procedure provided by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and to recommend its replace- 
ment by a more efficacious means whereby workers and employers may 
regulate their differences. | 

We ask that your Board condemn the inefficiency and the inadequacy 
of the Quebec Regional War Labour Board which has failed miserably 
to understand the peculiar conditions obtaining in this province, and 
which must bear the responsibility for much of the unrest and the 
continued dissatisfaction which exists among the workers of Quebec 
whose claim to a basis of equality with their fellow-Canadians in other 
provinces must be recognized. 
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__ We ask for the establishment of a newly reconstituted board to 
take the place of the present Regional Board in Quebec. 

With regard to such a board, we would ask that its members be 
empowered to revise rates in industries where the basic wage does not 
reach $25 per week exclusive of the cost-of-living bonus, even though 
these rates may not be lower than those in similar firms of the same 
locality. Moreover, we are of the opinion that more attention should 
be paid to the raising of maximums, once minimums have been raised, 
so that a highly skilled worker with long experience is not obliged to 
work for a salary which is only slightly higher than that which is justly 
paid to the new and relatively unskilled worker. 

We believe that the key to the settlement of Canada’s serious labour 
problem is the implementation of these suggestions. We are confident 
that your Board is intent upon the correction of the present chaotic 
situation, and that it will proceed to that end along the lines which are 
here indicated. 


Before I sit down there is something I would like to say about a subject 
that is not mentioned in this brief. When the Metal Trades Council started 
to organize in Montreal last spring, its slogan was “100 per cent organization 
for 100 per cent production.” We have tried in our brief to show you how 
true that was. Before I came there, there was a labour management production 
committee. They have a very successful one in New Jersey, so that they 
insisted on one in this plant. They appointed seven of their oldest employees, 
who had had up to twenty-six years’ experience, and called them the employees’ 
representatives on this labour management production committee. It was a 
board which functioned in name only. They have to learn in Canada how 
such committees work. They had not taken into consideration the fact that 
at Camden they had a strong committee which worked with the production 
committee. Our union came in last fall. In November the employee repre- 
sentation on that committee was changed to seven delegates from the union. 
We have seen a tremendous change in that committee. Where at the beginning 
problems taken up were about congestion on the stairs, or not enough drinking 
faucets, in the six months the union has been in there we have tackled real 
production problems, and the fact that there is a union there makes the 
employees speak out. 

When we first came there we tried to get the employees to show interest 
in their work and its effect on production. One young lad who was working 
with a jig has received several prizes for suggestions. He said that the jig 


was entirely unsatisfactory. I asked him why he did not make a complaint, 


arid he said the supervisor was the one responsible for making the jig, and 


if he brought his complaint to the company’s attention his supervisor would 


say he had got him in wrong. There is no such feeling to-day, because case 


after case.of weakness in production which only the worker on the job can 


realize is brought to the attention of the company. We work together to 


improve quantity and quality, in such a way that any representative of the 


- company will speak in favour of the union because of the fact that we are 


ie 


1 


definitely helping production. 


The figures are very interesting. We have a campaign to reduce 
absenteeism. We have remarkable figures in some departments. General 
absenteeism in the plant is three per cent, which is half the general figure 
throughout the country. We get remarkable figures of no lost time for a 
week among 100 workers. The absentee figures show 1-86 per cent for a 


- whole department. I do not know what the general records are for absenteeism, 


but I know it is a tremendous amount. The union and the management of the 
plant cooperate because they really want to see the work go out. Kven 


members of the union committee are surprised that such things can be done. 
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Mr. Couen: You are speaking of R.C.A. when you tell of these conditions? 

Miss RooTENBERG: Yes. 

Mr. ConEen: The point you make is that the sense of security the 
recognition of the union furnished to the workers encourages people to do 
these things with respect to production and absenteeism. 

Miss RooTENBERG: Yes. 

Mr, LatanpEe: When did you say the company was unionized? 

Miss Roorenperc: We started contact with the company last September. 

Mr. Conen: That is with the Victor Company? 

Miss Roorenserc: With R.C.A.-Victor. The one local covers the two plants. 

Mr. Lauanpe: To what extent is the plant unionized? What proportion 
of the workers belong to the union? 

Miss Roorensere: At one time when votes were taken— 

Mr. Cowen: Which plant? 

Miss Roorpnperc: R.C.A.—there were 1,185 who voted for the union and 
122 who did not. . 

Mr. Latanpe: What was the purpose of this vote? 

Miss Roorenserc: It was government-supervised, to determine whether 
the employees of Victor wanted to be represented by the Metal Trades Council. - 

Mr. Latanpe: That is the vote which you say the company refused to 
recognize? 

Miss Roormnserc: No; that is the R.C.A. We signed the contract. 

The Cuarrman: In R.C.A. the union is in, but not in Marconi? 

Miss Roorenpere: Yes. 


Mr. CoHEn: You are trying to emphasize the difference between one plant 
and another? 


Miss RoorenserG: It is the same Union Local that represents the workers 
in both plants. The Marconi Company Council is conducting a campaign 
against the union and calling them irresponsible outside agitators. It is the 
same local in this plant as in the R.C.A. where we have changed the relationship 
between employees and employer until to-day people who have been in the 
plant for years cannot realize it is the same place. I am making the point 
that when the union realizes its responsibilities, production can be improved, 
and the morale of the workmen can be improved as well. 


Mr. Rouleau is going to tell you something about the circumstances of 
his own case. 

The CHairMan: That is hardly a case with which we. can deal in this 
matter. It is made quite clear. We have no jurisdiction at all to help Mr. 
Rouleau or any other individual. 

Mr. Conren: His case is vindicated so far as its merits are concerned by 
the direction from the Minister of Labour that he be reinstated. 

Miss Roorensperc: Yes. 


Mr. CoHen: That direction being on the ground that his discharge was 
motivated by his union activity. The point you make is that there is nothing 
in the legislation which covers that point, or which really protects the worker. 
You suggest that the company is able to ignore the minister’s order. That is 
what it amounts to. 


Miss RooTeNBerG: Yes, that is right, but the ordinary worker at Marconi 
does not understand that there is no real legislation to back up the order of 
the minister, and the sentiment around is that the company can do as it likes, 
if we go to the government or if we go to law. 
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The CHairMAN: I think you have made that clear. It would only be a 
waste of time to go into something over which we have no jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sutuivan: I want to point out that there is correspondence which 
Mr. Rouleau has here to show that for the last three months they have been 
trymg to get him back into the plant. | 

Mr. Conen: Who has? 


Mr. Sutuivan: The Department of Labour. 

Mr. Conren: That is already before us. 

-Mr. Suuuivan: Yes, but I wanted to bring out. that Mr. Rouleau has 
correspondence from the department, which I thought would be of great value 
to the Board in any recommendation they wish to bring in to deal with other 
cases of this type. 

Mr. Conen: What is the purport of that correspondence? We assume 
he was unjustifiably discharged, because the minister has ordered his return. 
It is not contradicted that the minister’s order is being ignored by the company. 

Mr. Suuuivan: I think we will have to accept that ruling. 

Mr. Conmn: If you have nothing to add to that, there is no object to 
going into the circumstances of his case. He has won it, so far as the case 
itself is concerned. What you are complaining of is the gap in the legislation? 

Mr. Sutuivan: That is right. 


Mr. CoHen: Repeating the details of his case twenty times does not 
further emphasize the gap between the legislation and the intended objective. 

Mr. SuuuivAn: I would have liked the Board to see the correspondence 
so that they could draw to the attention of the minister the fact that there 
is a man in this country who cannot get a job. 

Mr. Couen: Would it establish anything more? Can you say anything 
more than (a) that he was discharged because of union activities; (b): that 
the minister ordered his reinstatement, and (c) that the company refuses to 
reinstate him? Will the correspondence establish anything more than that? 
Mr. Suuuivan: Outside of the fact that you will have the written evidence. 

» Mr. Courn: No one is questioning the facts. 

Mr. LauanvE: I think your suggestion is that there should be a writ of 

sequestration? 

Mr. Couen: If the matter was contradicted you would have an opportunity 

to go into further details. 

Mr. Suuutvan: Is there any board which has the power to intervene in a case 
like. this? 

Mr. Couen: All this Board is doing at the moment is conducting a public 
hearing into labour relations and wage conditions. If you have any application to 
make to the Board as a Board you have the right to do so, but not when it is con- 
ducting a public inquiry. 

Mr. Lauanve: I think Mr. Sullivan wants to know if the National War 
Labour Board has jurisdiction to order something to rectify this situation. 

Mr. Sutuivan: That is right. 

Mr. Lauanpe: I do not think we have. 

Mr. Sutrivan: The point I wanted to bring out is that this company is 
making important apparatus for the government, and we have perfect harmony 
in the other plant and want to see it in this one. I have every respect for the 
Board and this Board should have the right to recommend to the minister that 

-_ steps be taken in this matter. . . 
: Mr. LALANDE: Perhaps the only thing we could do would be to bring this 
brief to the attention of the Minister of Labour. 
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Mr. Suuuivan: Well, that might help, although the company seem to think 
they are bigger than the government becauise they are working exclusively on 
war contracts. I cannot see why there is not some power in this country that 
could order the taking over of the plant. The Quebec Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress passed a resolution asking that the government be approached 
to see if the Marconi plant, in the interests of the war effort, could not be taken 
over. 

The CuHatrMan: I think we understand the situation, Mr. Sullivan. Thank 
you. 

All right, Mr. Lyons. 

Mr. D. 8. Lyons (International Association of Machinists) :—Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to present our brief to you. 


The views of certain sections of our membership will be presented 
to you by the Railway and Aircraft groups, but we have a very large 
number of members in other branches of industry engaged on war work, 
and I am glad of this opportunity to offer a few observations on their 
behalf. 

I noticed that, at the preliminary hearing before the Board, certain 
representatives of employers criticized the craft unions as undesirable on 
the ground that being possessed of special skill, and often occupying key © 
positions, they exercised an undue influence, and that thus a small minority 
could embarrass management or hold up production. 


Mr. Conen: Who made that criticism? 
Mr. Lyon: I believe it was one of the representatives of the manufacturers. 


I cannot recall what his name was: 


I would point out in connection with this criticism that it would be 
just as impractical to lump various trades or categories of workers together 
and secure for them adequate representation, as it would be to require 
doctors to speak for lawyers, or architects to speak for dentists. 

It is charged against the International Trade Unions that they are 
under “foreign control,” that labour disturbance is caused by “agitators 
from across the border,” etc., and it is urged that Canadian labour should 
be organized in purely Canadian unions. 

The international unions were not forced upon Canadians, they 
developed as a result of a community of interest, of similar economic con- 
ditions, of geographical propinquity, of the interchange of labour from one 
side of the border to the other, of the close connection of employing 
interests in both countries and by reason of the enormous and inescapable 
influence that the industry of 130 million people exercise in our country. 

The Canadian membership of international unions exercise almost 
complete autonomy, they are in no way dominated by “foreign influence” 
in the handling of their own concerns. So far as the influence of the 
higher counsels of their organizations are concerned it is, in ninety cases 
out of a hundred, exercised in the interest of peace, and brought to bear 
rather to restrain than to inflame. 

It might be further mentioned that the close connection between 
Canadian and United States labour has certainly proved to be an asset 
in our own war effort and that, throughout the years, it has been a potent 
influence in preserving that “friendly neighbour” relationship of which 
we boast. 

May I also point out that the industrialists and financiers of 
Canada betray no such national jealousy when dealing with their own 
interests. Capital knows no frontiers. Labour has never sought to 
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interfere with the international affiliations, interlocking interests and 
Common policies of their employers on both sides of the line, and we 
make the modest claim that perhaps we have a better knowledge of 
where our interest lies, than some of those who seek to advise us, 


At the outbreak of the war the international unions in Canada were 
foremost in approaching the government to offer their fullest cooperation 
In its successful prosecution. They urged that a common policy should 
be formulated by the government, by employers and by organized labour; 
that labour should be given representation on administrative boards that 
dealt with its activities and that a common spirit of goodwill and good 
faith should be enlisted in the common effort. It was with this object in 
view that the international unions in Canada through the instrumentality 
of the Trades and Labour Congress urged the government to extend the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to cover all war 
industry. 


The Prime Minister expressed himself emphatically as in accord 
with the representations made to his government but we soon found to 
our cost, that his views were far from being shared by other members 
of the cabinet. The direction of labour matters appeared to be taken 
out of the hands of the Labour Department; its decisions were apparently 
without authority or subject to revision and control by officials other 
than those in the Department of the Minister of Labour. In fact it soon 
became apparent that the government had no collective labour policy. 
Each department of government acted independently and as it were, 
in water-tight compartments. 


As far as the employers were concerned, we met with little response 
from them, in our endeavours to secure wholehearted cooperation. Gener- 
ally, although of course there were exceptions, they seemed to think 
cooperation with labour unnecessary, or indeed as dangerous, and seemed 
by their attitude to think coercion better than persuasion. In this con- 
nection I may instance the shipbuilding conference, that was called at 
the request of the international unions, in the early stages of the war, 
with results that are notorious. No single representative of the ship- 
building employers would commit himself, or even express an opinion. 
Whether the result of that refusal to even try and work out a program 
and common policy with labour has been healthy for the shipbuilding 
industry in Canada I leave the Board to judge. 


As far as the operation of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was concerned, although extended to cover all war industry at our 
request, our experience was not happy. Instances were not wanting of 
the chairmen of boards of conciliation and investigation, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour, who after hearing all the evidence and com- 
pleting their hearings, went to Ottawa to receive instructions as to the 
kind of report that would be acceptable to the particular department of 
government concerned. 


It was surely not surprising that the confidence of labour in the 
professions of the government were undermined and that unrest became 
widespread. Labour in fact seemed to be regarded as a nuisance to be 
lectured, hectored, regulated and controlled but not to be consulted, 
or if consulted its representations were heard only to be ignored. 

It was in such an atmosphere that the War Labour Boards were 


set up, and the hopes of labour were again raised that impartial and 
fair hearing would be given to matters referred to them and judgment 
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rendered according to the evidence and the facts. It is not necessary 
to elaborate here on the general failure of the Regional Boards to 
improve the situation. Long drawn out delays, inconclusive reports, lack 
of authority, and political interference soon destroyed confidence in them, 
and labour disturbance became more widespread and more acute. 


We are constantly being advised as to the necessity of cooperation 
and harmony between the various rival labour organizations themselves, 
and we fully realize the desirability of this, but counsels of perfection are 
easier to give than to carry out. I note that a good deal of this advice 
comes from political groups who are not notorious for cooperation them- 
selves, and are not above fishing in troubled labour waters for political 
advantage. 


We have high hopes that your honourable Board, under its dis- 
tinguished chairmanship, will do much to ventilate and improve the 
unhappy situation that now exists in industrial relations. We have 
confidence in it. We believe that it will bring to bear upon the situation 
a non-political, impartial, judicial attitude of mind that will do much to 
clear away the cobwebs and sweeten the atmosphere in which we have 
hitherto been operating. : 


In conclusion I wish to say that I have been impressed when meeting 


the Cabinet, with the sincerity of the Prime Minister and his evident 


anxiety to have his own pledges to labour implemented, but I realize, 


as we all must, the heavy burden he is carrying and the practical. 


impossibility of his giving much attention to the detailed work of 
special departments of government. With respect to labour matters 
he relies on his ministers to carry out his avowed policy which, only 
too often, those ministers have completely failed to do. 


The CuarrMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Lyons. 
We will adjourn now, as far as public inquiry is concerned, to the 25th of 


May at 2.30 p.m. At 10.30 on Tuesday next we are to hear the unions and coal 
operators from Alberta and British Columbia. 


I may say in conclusion that when we do take up the hearings again on the 


25th we hope that we shall be able to arrange matters so that the hearing will 
go right ahead to a conclusion, instead of any further. interruptions taking 


place. 


Hearing adjourned until Tuesday, May 25, at 2.30 p.m. 
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Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed on Tuesday, May 25, 
1948, at 2.30 p.m. 


The Cramman: Mr. Gordon, will you proceed with your brief, please? 


Mr. Donatp Gorpon (Wartime Prices and Trade Board): Mr. Chairman 
and Members of the Board, I desire to make the following submission :— 

Wage and price control are essential and interlocking parts of the govern- 
ment’s program to control the cost of living. Both are vital if Canadians are 
going to prosecute the war efficiently and prevent a grossly unfair distribution 
of its economic burdens. I do not think anyone would claim that the policy 
of wage control is desirable for its own sake, It exists simply because the 
government’s policy of keeping down the cost of living could not possibly 
sueceed without it. 

In responding to the invitation of the National War Labour Board to make 
a statement before this inquiry I do not intend to deal with questions involving 
the administration of wage policy—that is the responsibility of the Labour 
Board. But as Chairman of the Board charged with administration of the price 
ceiling, it is incumbent on me to emphasize how much the price ceiling depends 
on wage control. I am glad to have the opportunity of doing so because it would 
be virtually impossible to hold the cost of living down without widespread public 
understanding of this fact. 

The government adopted the price ceiling policy toward the close of 1941, 
because Canada had reached a stage in its war effort when everything pointed 
to an accelerating rise in the price level—to an even more rapid increase in prices 
and living costs than occurred from 1917 to 1920. I shall not attempt to 
enlarge upon the causes of the rise which had already taken place, nor upon the 
consequences if it had been allowed to continue, because these are matters of 
common knowledge. There is general agreement that if the cost of living were 
not kept down, every important group in the community would lose from the 
confusion, the maladjustments and the bitterness that would follow. Moreover, 
a rising cost of living would discriminate particularly against people with large 
dependent families and the worst and most immediate sufferers would be those 
groups which were in the weakest bargaining position. 

The volume of things available for civilians to buy to-day is limited. Hf, 
through higher wage rates or selling prices, some groups can increase their in- 
come and obtain a greater share of the limited total of things available, then 
others have to do with less. Under conditions of free bargaining, strong groups 
would inevitably gain relatively to and at the expense of those whose strategic 
position is weaker. I have in mind many classes of low paid labour as well as 
old age pensioners and soldiers’ families. It is people like these who have 
benefitted most from the government’s policy of control over price and. wage 
bargaining, and who would lose most if that policy broke down. 

For the great majority of wage-earners and the great majority of all 
Canadians there is no need to argue the desirability of the price ceiling. So far 
as we in The Wartime Prices and Trade Board can judge, most people feel the 
cost of living has gone up too much already. Moreover, support for the 
government’s price policy could be found, if it were needed, in the actions of 
every other country which is engaged in a substantial war effort and has the 
means of organizing that effort on an efficient basis. 

As consumers, we all want to see prices kept down. However, this cannot 
be done unless costs of production and distribution can also be kept down, and 
here nearly all of us are interested as producers in seeing some particular item 
of cost go up, such as wage rates, salary rates, farm prices, or profit margins. 
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Can we reconcile our interest as producers with our interest as consumers, and 
with the welfare of the country as a whole? This is one of the most severe 
tests that Canadian civilians face during the war period. 

Prices cannot be kept down indefinitely unless costs are also kept down. 
But many types of cost have already gone up, unavoidably. For example, 
shortage of shipping, and high rates for war risk insurance have greatly 
increased the cost of necessary imported materials; shortage of materials has 
necessitated the use of more expensive substitutes; and shortage of labour has 
led to the use of less experienced and less efficient workers. 

Earlier in the war it was possible to absorb such increases in cost because 
the volume of production was expanding and overhead costs were being reduced. 
At this earlier stage, the chief threat to price stability was the rapid increase in 
incomes which could not be matched by an increase in the supply of things 
available for comsumers to buy. This threat remains in an extremely acute 
form (see Appendix A), but it is now overshadowed by the danger of rising 
material and labour costs. In most industries production is about as high as it 
can be expected to go—in some cases output is declining—and falling overhead 
costs no longer exist as a cushioning factor. 

It is true that there is still some room for elimination of waste in pro- 
ducing and distributing goods, through simplification, standardization and the 
elimination of frills in general. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board recog- 
nizes its responsibility in this field and is pushing its program of cost reduction 
as vigorously as possible. It is obvious also that an effective use of the existing 
labour supply is an important factor in keeping down industrial costs and that 
a serious responsibility exists in this field. However, the two major cost factors, 
which can make or break the price ceiling and the whole stabilization program, 
are wage rates and farm prices. 

I shall not discuss the question of farm prices except to point out that 
if wage increases were to become widespread there would be small chance of 
preventing a comparable rise in the prices of farm products. Through its effect 
in increasing the cost of living bonus, this would raise wage rates generally and 
Canada would again be launched on the inflationary spiral. I am certain that 
for psychological as well as other reasons no one factor in costs can be isolated 
from the rest. As one type of cost increases, other types will inevitably join » 
the rise. I believe that if we Canadians cannot hold down food and labour 
costs, and all other controllable costs at the same time, we shall have to abandon 
the price ceiling. ; 

As far as wage stabilization is concerned, it would appear that the principle 
has been pretty generally accepted in relation to higher paid workers. Con- 
troversy seems to centre mainly on the extent to which the principle ‘can be 
relaxed in the case of low wage rates. 


In this connection it is worth noting that the heavy and progressive 
income tax increases imposed since wage control began in November, 1941, 
have considerably improved the relative position of low-paid workers in com- 
parison with those at higher incomes (See Appendix F). Moreover, it should 
not be overlooked that in so far as low-paid workers can be identified with 
those who have weak bargaining power, they are the ones who have gained 
most from the stabilization program to date, and who would lose most if it 
broke down in the future. The question is whether their relative position can 
be further improved through wage increases now without precipitating such a 
breakdown. 

The National War Labour Board has the responsibility of deciding 
whether this is possible, but there are certain facts I should direct attention 
to at this time. 
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First, wages and salaries account for 60 per cent of all production and 
distribution costs in Canada, excluding depreciation and taxes. (The remaining 
40 per cent goes to farmers, shopkeepers, doctors, other people in business for 
themselves, landlords and investors, etc.) These figures show clearly why 
labour costs are such a critical factor in maintaining the price ceiling. 

Secondly, under present conditions, every increase in wage rates, “unless 
it is accompanied by a corresponding increase in output,’”’ involves an increase 
in costs which must be borne by the community in one or more of the following 
ways:— 

(1) through price increases; 

(2) through direct subsidies from public funds ; 

(3) through indirect subsidies from public funds in the form of reduced 

government revenues. 


(1) If wage increases are passed on in the form of higher prices for the 
coods affected, the results are obvious. The cost of living goes up, an increased 
cost of living bonus becomes payable, other producers’ costs increase, and the 
familiar inflationary spiral gets under way. For this reason, The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has not accepted wage increases as a.justification for 
raising prices. Nevertheless, if labour costs were rising an impasse would soon 
be reached. 

The extent to which profits have already been “squeezed” between rising 
costs and fixed prices varies widely between industries and between different 
firms in the same industry. Generally speaking, however, civilian industries 
have already absorbed a very considerable “squeeze” arising out of certain 
unavoidable cost increases which have been mentioned as well as the com- 
pulsory cost of living bonus which began last August, and in some Cases wage 
rate increases granted by the War Labour Boards. In some essential industries 
the margin is now so narrow that if labour costs increase, prices will have to 
be raised, or the increased costs met by government subsidy. 

(2) If the cost of increased wages is not by means of a direct government 
subsidy, it is clearly the people of Canada as a whole who are called upon to 
meet this cost through increased taxation and lending. If one group is to get 
a larger share of the national pie, others have to be prepared to accept less. 
It is impossible for all to get a larger share and consequently this type of 
adjustment through subsidies is effective only if its use is strictly limited. 

(3) If increased labour costs are not met through price increases or direct 
sovernment subsidies they are offset in large measure by reduced corporation 
tax payments to the government. This reduction will be 40 per cent in the 
ease of companies paying minimum rate of corporate tax or 100 per cent in the 
case, of companies in the excess profits category. The government then faces 
the problem of raising these funds from some other source. 

In preceding paragraphs I have shown how, under present conditions, every 
increase in labour costs inevitably imposes a burden upon the rest of the 
community. Unless the rest of the community accepts willingly the obligation 
to pay heavier taxes and to save more, the rise in labour costs increases the 
pressure of surplus spending power upon limited supplies and has a very 
definite inflationary effect (see Appendix AY); 

A more serious danger is the natural tendency of other groups, with a 
somewhat less deserving case but somewhat stronger bargaining power, to use 
the precedent to improve their own position by means of wage increases. 
Experience has shown that every wage increase becomes a precedent and a 
reason for demands by additional groups, whose claims are strengthened by 
the very fact that those of others have been cranted, and whose determination 
is increased by their success. It is extremely difficult in practice to isolate 
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demands for wage increases to any particular group or class. The farther such 


adjustments go, the harder it is to draw the line at any given point and the ~ 


more likely they are to lead to a general inflationary bargaining spree. 


One example of the difficulty of confining wage adjustments to cases of? 


social necessity is the strong tendency to maintain customary wage differentials. 
If these are preserved, any increase in the lowest rate of a given wage scale 
automatically raises every rate in the scale by a corresponding amount and this 
means that the inflationary effects are greatly magnified. 


Conclusion 


The price ceiling policy was adopted after much thought by the Federal 
Government in the interests of the people as a whole. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is simply the agency which administers that policy, and the 
experience of the last year and a half has shown that the policy can be success- 
fully administered, if all groups in the community are prepared to co-operate. 
It is not for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board to say that maintenance of 
the price ceiling is more important than allowing increased wage rates or, for 
that matter, increased farm prices. But it is the duty of the Board to point 
out that such increases will, in all cases, weaken the price ceiling and if carried 
far, will destroy it. The people of Canada will have to decide which they want 
more. If any group feels that it can get wage increases without threatening 
the whole stabilization program, it must assume that— 

(1) the rest of the people will refrain from seeking concessions for them- 

selves; and, 

(2) that the rest of the people will be willing to take on a greater share 

of the war burden. _ 


To my mind, the core of the problem hes in this question—what wage adjust- 


ments are considered so obviously desirable by the rest of the community that it 


is, in fact, prepared to pay the price in these two ways just mentioned? Wage 
policy must be based on a realistic answer to this question, if the price ceiling 
is to be maintained. 


I have a list of appendices which I should like to table with this brief. 
The CHarrMaAn: They will be included. 


List of Appendices: 


. The Problem of Surplus Purchasing Power. 

. Changes in Wages and Earnings. 

. Wholesale Prices and the Cost of Living in This War and the Last War. 
. Labour as a Cost of Production. 

. Control of Profits through Taxation. 

. Table Illustrating Personal Income Tax Changes between 1941 and 1943. 


Gd tae a 


. Proportion of Wages and Salaries to Total Income Payments to Civilians 
in Canada. 


cn 


. Consumer Subsidies: Extracts from a Radio Address made on December 
3, 1942, by Hon. J. L. Isley, K.C., M.P., Minister of Finance. 
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APPENDIX A 


The Problem of Surplus Purchasing Power 


The foregoing statement has dealt mainly with the effect upon the price 
ceiling of increasing cost of production, because, at the present stage of the war, 
these represent the most serious threat to maintenance of the ceiling policy. 
However, there is also the danger which arises from a growing excess of con- 
sumers’ income in relation to the volume of things available for them to buy. 
Increasing wage rates have contributed to the widening of this gap, but other 
equally important causes have been:— 

(1) the increasing volume of employment, longer hours of work, and the 
shift of labour from lower to higher paid jobs, all of which increase 
consumer incomes, and, on the other hand, , 

(2) the vast increase in war production which has inevitably reduced the 
volume of things which can be produced to satisfy civilian wants. 


Although the threat to price stability, which is inherent in this surplus of 
purchasing power, has been widely publicized and is pretty generally understood, 
it may be useful to summarize the situation briefly in this Appendix. Before 
doing so, however, it should be strongly emphasized that the problem of excess 
purchasing power is largely separate and distinct from that of rising costs. 
Measures designed to reduce purchasing power, viz:—increased taxes, saving, 
and rationing are absolutely essential if the price ceiling is to be maintained, but 
they cannot, of themselves, keep prices down if costs are rising. Increased taxes, 
saving and rationing are not alternatives to stabilization of labour and other 
costs. All these things are needed if the price ceiling is going to remain effective. 


ESTIMATED INCOME AND EXPENDITURE OF INDIVIDUALS 
(Millions of dollars, rounded to the 


nearest 50) 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943* 
1. Income received by individuals. .. .. 4,100 4,300 4,900 5,850 6,850 7,600 
2. Less—Direct personal taxes and rates.. 150 150: 200 350 600 950 
3. Net disposable income of individuals. . 3,950 4,150 4,700 5,500 6,250 6,650 
4. Less—Spent on goods and services... .. 3,400 3,500 3,800 4,250 4,450 

nearest 50) 1938 1939 1940: 1941 1942 1948* 
5. Unisbenbtreniconiesen cise ine turreieie n ieorceie « 500 650 900 1,250 1,800 

* Tentative. 


The first line in the table shows how substantially the aggregate income 
received by Canadians has increased during the war period. The estimates, 
which (except for 1943) have been compiled by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, include income received by individuals in the way of wages, salaries, 
interest, dividends, rents, profits of individual enterprises, pensions, relief, etc. 

The second line represents direct taxes paid by individuals, which must 
be deducted in order to arrive at the net income which individuals have at 
their disposal to spend or save. It includes the personal income tax, the 
National Defence tax and a rough estimate of the amount of property taxes 
which are paid by individuals who occupy owned homes as well as miscel- 
laneous other direct taxes. It does not include any indirect taxes such as sales 
taxes or customs duties, which are only paid on the purchase of goods, and 
which are included in the fourth line of the table. Nor does it include the very 
heavy income and excess profits taxes which have been imposed on corpora- 
tions during the war.* The effect of these corporation taxes has been to limit 
the amount of income which corporations could otherwise have paid out to 
individuals, which would have entered into the figures in line (1) ‘of the table. 


* See Appendix EH. 
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The figures in line (2) show that direct personal taxes and rates have 
mopped up only a relatively small part of the huge increase in individual 
incomes during the war period. 

The third line shows the total income of Canadian individuals which 
they are free to spend or save. The fourth line represents a rough estimate of 
their over-all expenditure on goods and services (including indirect taxes), and 
the last line, which is the difference between line (3) and line (4), represents 
a rough estimate of the total volume of individual income which was not spent. 

This residual unspent income is accounted for by retained purchases of 
war bonds, war savings certificates or other securities, payment of premiums 
on life insurance policies, repayment of principal on mortgages and other types 
of debt, ete., as well as by increases in bank deposits owned by individuals, 
and increased holdings of bank notes and coin. It can be divided into two 
classifications: — 


(1) income which is deliberately saved; 

(2) income which is, so to speak, in transit, i.e., which is being held or is 
temporarily invested by a person who is looking around for something 
to buy, or has not yet made up his mind whether to spend or save. 


It is not possible to make this division statistically because it depends essen- 
tially upon the state of mind of the person concerned. - Obviously, however, 
unspent income in the latter category has very definite inflationary implica- 
tions. This is the surplus spending power which.could lead to the development 
of black markets on a scale sufficient to constitute a real breach in the price 
ceiling. j 

Judging by the pressure of demand upon the price ceiling in 1942, there 
was already a shortage of deliberate saving at that time. In 1843, indications 
are that the pressure will be very much greater. As indicated in the above 
table, it seems likely that consumers’ income, even after deducting of higher 
direct personal taxes and rates, will increase by $400 millions over 1942. At 
the same time the output. of civilian goods and services will probably fall by 
$300-$400 millions. Individuals will need to increase their deliberate saving 
to a greater extent than in 1942, even after they have paid much higher taxes, 
if the price ceiling is going to be held. 

This is a tremendous challenge to every individual in Canada, in par- 
ticular to those with modest incomes. Although nearly all of the increase in. 
individual income during the war period (after payment of direct taxes) has gone 
to people earning less than $3,000 a year, there is no implication that such people 
have any greater obligation to save than those whose incomes are higher. The 
emphasis on people with small incomes is simply a matter of arithmetic, arising 
out of the large numbers in this group. The well-to-do are so relatively few in 
number that even if they saved all their income after taxes they could, by 
themselves, make only a minor dent in the total saving requirement. Since the 
major part of the necessary increase in the dollar volume of deliberate saving 
will concern people with modest incomes, it is clear that the support of labour 
is vital. 
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APPENDIX B 
Changes in Wages and Earnings 


Official data available to indicate the general course of wages and earnings 
in Canada since the commencement of the war include three series of figures 
which, however, are not entirely comparable or continuous. 


(1) From 1901 to 1941 we have a weighted index number of wage rates 
(1935-39=100) published in Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 
Report No. 25. 

(2) From June 1941 to March 1943 we have a record of average weekly 
earnings in eight leading industries, compiled in the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and published each month in the Labour Gazette. These 
industries include manufacturing, logging, mining, communications, 
transportation, construction and maintenance, services and trade, and the 
reports as of January 1, 1948, covered 1,839,754 employees. 

(3) On May 4, 1943, Mr. D. G. Pyle, secretary of the National War Labour 
Board, gave evidence to the Board regarding the number and size of 
adjustments in basic wage rates and cost of living bonuses authorized 
by the various War Labour Beards. 


The information available from these three sources may be summarized as 
follows: 
(1) Weighted index number of rates of wages in Canada, 1937-1941. 


Weighted Index Number of 
Rates of Wages in Canada 


Year 1935-39= 100 
[OS 7 ae ae NE PoP ese re area seen eta he elapse sisi tesenei eraty ial'ajam!ose teed» 101:8 
ONE eA RD os RALOURO b Fi OO OC AL DDD it OETET OOO OLLIE OEM CRBECYOR Oc 104-9 
TSO eke ee anh me on, OMEN sliuavararainrrers vestltm tone (eheqe a 105°3 
LOA eae eae IE re Neier vs uw eetgenshe cual enlatee fabs ey exere! oftenein'iene e.te 108-4 
DION festa tea oe vig Cas pei se eu tabs Oe OS CREAMER 1 0 Cs EINECS yd OE RIES 119-2 (a) 


(a) Including cost of living bonus where reported. 


(2) Per capita weekly earnings in eight leading industries, June 1, 1941 to 
January 1, 1943: 


Year and Month Year and Month 
Kees Ss fnavet alls bone, Ooi Soo cob Oe $25 .25 ibaa Ledeen eee eae s 28 .59 
ela dia Lygadly reer Seen tor sonea seers 25.49 JIU ety Ae cues ole erates 28 .20 
INGER HM nis.ce doing anoee Deoouy DU Es eee ate ieaert basta tonal 28.49 
Sleptemioe ie denser acencratene 26.04 ANIOUSE Macnee atin tate 28 .62 
Octobersliiaris. store ioe 26000 September ere mice meses 29.29 
Novem berm limes rtenene ate Dir 02 October einen eer: 29.51 
Wecenberml ae. seein s Vik weys INovenr emits verscrasiersees 29.81 
evo SANienmbinneie al vy nehod cocoa oe 26.13 Decembennilman wacicicds ee 30.06 
Hebirwaity: le see tyac= er iereis ots DOS POLS EJ AN WAT yee pusecahe laren weetets Daley 
Marcle ll ata eecaeo e cucters 27.92 Mebrulawyeelarany arses ae 29.96 

- Gor Nowe ono ook 28.41 March 1 


* Preliminary) 


The average for March 1, 1943, exceeds by 21-5 per cent the average 
for June 1, 1941. 

Thus from 1935-39 to 1941 the weighted index number of rates of 
wages in Canada (including cost of living bonus where reported in 1941) 
showed an increase of 19-2 per cent; and from June, 1941, to March, 1943, 
per capita weekly earnings in eight leading industries appear to have 
increased by a further 21-5 per cent. 

The increase in weekly earnings between June, 1941, and March, 
1943, is due in part to increases in wage rates but also reflects longer 
hours, overtime (sometimes at higher rates), increased production at 
piecework rates, upgrading and promotions shift from lower to higher 
paid occupations, and other factors. 
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By way of comparison it may be observed that the cost of living 
index as of March 1, 1948, was 17-2 per cent higher than the average of 
1935-39 and 16-3 per cent higher than in August, 1939. 

(3) Mr. D. G. Pyle, Secretary of the National War Labour Board, has 
stated in evidence on May 4, 1943, that up to February 28, 1943, a 
total of 21,451 applications were considered by the various War 
Labour Boards, affecting 1,567,063 employees. The Boards granted 
89 per cent of the applications in full or in part, and the increase in 
payroll disbursements resulting from increased wage rates and cost 
of living bonuses authorized and directed by the War Labour Boards 
has been given as $79,237,104 a year. 

This figure presumably does not include wage increases put into 
effect without being submitted to War Labour Boards (e.g. when 
arising from reclassification, promotion, upgrading, and increases 
within the limits of an existing range) and it presumably does not 
include the increase of 2-4 points in cost of living bonus which was 
made compulsory in August, 1942, The total amounts involved in 
these two matters are not known. The increase in cost of living 
bonus, which for the majority of wage earners amounts to 60 cents a 
week and is payable to upwards of two and one half million wage 
earners, would itself result in an increase of some $80 millions in 
annual payrolls. 
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APPENDIX C 


Wholesale Prices and the Cost of Living in This War and the Last War 


The movement of the official indexes of wholesale prices and the cost of 
living during this war and the last war is shown in the following table for 


Canada 


and in the attached charts for Canada, the United States, and the 


United Kingdom. A comparison of food prices in the two wars for all three 
countries is also charted. These comparisons bring out three major points:— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


that prices and living costs have risen very little since the imposition of 
the price ceiling—from October, 1941, to March, 1943, the cost of 
living index rose by only 1-7 points or 1-5 per cent, and wholesale 
prices advanced by 6:3 points or 4°8 per cent. 

that these increases are very small when compared with those which 
preceded the imposition of the ceiling and are trifling when compared 
with those which occurred in the corresponding period of the last war 
—from August 1, 1939, to October, 1941, the cost of living index 
advanced by 14:6 per cent and wholesale prices by 29-9 per cent; 
from October, 1916, to March, 1918, the cost of living index rose by 
no less than 24-4 per cent and wholesale prices by 37-6 per cent. 


that the Canadian record compares favourably with that of the United 
States and the United Kingdom—from August, 1939, to February, 
1943 (the latest. date for which figures are available for the three 
countries) the cost of living index in Canada rose by 16-0 per cent 
whereas in the United States and the United Kingdom the increases 
were 22-6 per cent and 28-4 per cent, respectively; for wholesale 
prices the corresponding increases are 34-9 per cent for Canada, 36°7 
per cent for the United States, and 65-2 per cent for the United 
Kingdom. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING AND WHOLESALE PRICES IN 


TWO WARS 
(Source—-Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Cost of Living Wholesale Prices 


War I War II War I War II 
July, 1914 Aug.,1939 July,1914 Aug., 1939 


=100 =100 =100 = 100 
1914 1939 1914 1939 
October kaise) anes haces 102-9 102-7 103-7 110-1 
1915 1940 1915 1940 
| SADUALY 52 Feb as eee est ie 102-9 103-0 107-9 114-2 
Aprils. Ae Bye Bee Ug ate 102-9 103-8 111-5 114-9 
Lely ci aaa a ete cana 102-9 104°8 109-2 114-2 
October. Apaeiepate not) eens 104-0 106-2 107-0 115-2 
1916 1941 1916 1941 
AEG. tien dupovod oS wb lec ow 107-0 107-4 121-7 117-3 
Aprils 15 fins earn scaricare 109-1 107-7 124-5 120-1 
July 4 Ee Ss beeen eee 111-1 111-0 126-4 126-1 
Oekabetacs ay sacra saree paste 116-1 114-6 140-4 129-9 
: 1917 1942 1917 1942 
=~) ANUATY ares sto eee rete tee eae ees 124-1 114-5 156-8 130-2 
Aprilia loa eiscee crs eanen: ae 128-2 115-0 174-9 131-4 
Afiih a aaenceinte ob at tt, 46 ph arMce 134-4 117-0 184-2 29 
Octoberiy gti cegettenasneere 137-3 116-9 182-1 133-6 
1918 1943 1918 1943 
HERD EDN Ls GMa abeGo) GS do 80 oC 141-3 116-2 190-5 134-3 
Flebruatyieimncu tone te cists 143-3 116-0 190°8 134-9 
Marchi yay set Byaeere ed nn eit eT 144-4 116-3 193-2 136-2 
April i sctom cc cu nrtetere neler i omcodtinets 145-4 193-8 
ULV fs). eele, chee Were coat Mecedtec nt ats 150-5 198-3 


October. ie: adhetiets, crew coed oaks 156-5 205-7 
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CANADIAN COST OF LIVING 
UNDER PRICE CONTROL 


LAST PRE-WAR MONTH=100 


PER CENT PER CENT 


PRICE CEILING ESTABLISHED 
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WHOLESALE PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 


CANADA UNITED STATES UNITED KINGDOM 


PER CENT PER CENT 


240-— WHOLESALE PRICES y oe WHOLESALE PRICES — a 
LAST WAR THIS WAR 
ee QULY 1914 = 100) Be, (@UG. 1939 = 100) 
/ 


230+-— COST. OF UCIVING?= 
LAST WAR 


QULY 1914 =100) 


COST OF LIVING 
THIS WAR 
(UG. 1939 =100) 


1914 1915 1916 1917. 1918 
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APPENDIX D 


Labour as a Cost of Production 


Sometimes the view is expressed that labour costs are only a small pro- 
portion of the total cost of production. This view is usually based on a com- 
parison of wage payments at the final stage of manufacture with the value of 
completed production. The fallacy in this approach is that it overlooks the 
labour content of all the materials, parts, supplies, and services which went 
into the final product but were manufactured at earlier stages of the productive 
process. 

From the standpoint of a worker in an individual factory, it may seem 
that wages and salaries represent a comparatively small part of the selling 
value of its production. In the manufacturing industries, payments to wage 
and salary earners average about one-fifth of the factory value of production. 
But included in the factory value are the costs of materials, supplies, and 
already fabricated parts, as well as the services rendered by transport agencies 
in ‘bringing these things to the factory and a variety of other services such as 
insurance and telephones. On the average, such payments amount to about 
two-thirds of the factory value of production. In turn, the cost of these goods 
and services consists in part of payments to labour at an earlier stage in the 
productive process and as we follow it back to the primary producer we find 
that the values added by labour become a larger and larger proportion of the 
selling value of the finished products. Likewise, if we follow the goods for- 
ward from the factory to the consumer, we find that labour is the largest cost 
of distribution. 

Though complete statistics are not available to trace in detail the successive 
additions of wage and salary payments to the value of individual finished 
products, the final outcome for the whole country is indicated by comparing 
ageregate payments to wage and salary earners with the total payments 
to all recipients of income. In 1942, using estimates prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, we find that wages and salaries accounted for 60 per 
cent of all income payments to civilians. The remaining 40 per cent went 
to farmers, to other persons working for themselves (shopkeepers, doctors, 
contractors, salesmen on commission, etc.), to landlords and investors (includ- 
ing net payments to foreign investors) and into undistributed profits of 
corporations. In other words, wage and salary earners get 60 per cent of all 
the remuneration to the various groups in the community for their contribution 
to the nation’s total production. The pay of the armed services is not included 
in these calculations. 
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APPENDIX E 


Control of Profits Through Taxation 


Before the war the prevailing rate of federal tax on corporate income was 
15 per cent. In the first War Budget of September 12th, 1939, this was 
increased and an excess profits tax was introduced. Further corporate tax 
increases, culminating in the budget of June 23rd, 1942, established the 
following position:— 

(1) every corporation has to pay at least 40 per cent of its income in 
federal taxes. 

(2) if its income exceeds 1162 per cent of its “standard profits” (the actual 
or imputed average income for the years 1936-9), then the whole of 
that excess must be paid to the government, 4 of it to be refundable 
after the war. 


The net effect of these taxes is that no corporation can retain more than 
70 per cent of its “standard profits”, though it 1s, of course, entitled to the 
above-mentioned refund after the war, in cases where this is applicable. 
The latest changes in corporate tax rates did not come into effect until 
July 1st, 1942, and no figures are yet available which would show their effect 
on actual corporate profits over a full year. Even in 1941, however, in spite of 
a tremendous increase in their volume of operations as compared with pre-war 
years, the net profits of corporations as a whole were only moderately higher 
than before the war. No over-all statistics are available but a compilation 
which has been published by the Bank of Canada, covering 484 companies, 
shows that the amount of their net profits (i.e., after taxes) in 1941 was 16 per 
cent higher than the net amount earned in 1939 or 1937. Over the same period 
the income and excess profits taxes paid by these companies quadrupled, and 
have, of course, been further substantially increased under the new rates. 
That portion of corporate profits which is distributed in the form of 
dividends is then subjected to personal income tax, an equally important and 
more equitable method of controlling profits. The heavy and _ progressive 
increases which have been made in rates of personal income tax on investment 
income are illustrated in the following table:— 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX: MARRIED MAN WITH TWO CHILDREN 


(All Income assumed to be from Investments) 


1938 1943 
; Compulsor 
Income Tax (1) Tax plus Savina 
eS Uae a 118 1,202 « 600 
OWING Sea GW A> Cae aa aie ea 760 3,686 “ 1,200 
OS AHOONEAC Maan Gite le aiatn atu.» 4,865 14,370 “ 1,200 
EAURN IM Ak eae ei oh CAPS ae enya 14,836 34,9077" 1,200 
AEA TCSP IRE NC na 39,720 78,771 “ 1,200 


(1) Including provincial income tax (Ontario). 


The effect of personal and corporate taxes taken together, is to impose 
as strict a control over war time profits as exists anywhere in the world. Broadly 
speaking, it is impossible to retain excessive profits made out of the war. 

The personal income tax increases which have been imposed during the war 
period have also sharply reduced the spread between high and low gross incomes 
In conjunction with the government’s war expenditure, these tax changes have 
effected a drastic change in the distribution of net incomes in Canada. in favour 
of the lower income groups. ad 
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APPENDIX F 


Tarte ILLUSTRATING PERSONAL INcomE TAX CHANGES BETWEEN 1941 AND 1943 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX: MARRIED PERSON WITH TWO CHILDREN 


(Assuming all Income to be from Wages or Salaries) 


Annual 1941 1943 

Income Tax Tax and Compulsory Savings 
§. HOBO ry Ae eee sekae 22 1G plus. 16. 3 
1,500 sa gee ermine t ee h 35 Can Cr) eh Dees 49 
9,000 af Senet Meee Sen aise 60 Loney 108 = 215 
95,000: Deca omaracder sacs: 215 Ca ae 334 = 668 
5 000. par pane eae chamaiat ora ste 735 H062 00 600 = 1,662 
10,000: 45 sme etae tei seine 2,710 33465) 1200) ize) 4,546 
2.0;000 Ae unrenewa seh teeta ost 7,890 O.865, SM P1200) ==), \ 11,063 

APPENDIX G 
Proportion of Wages and Salaries to Total Income Payments to Civilians in 
Canada 


The estimate of 60 per cent for the proportion of wages and salaries to 
total income payments to civilians was arrived at from data received from the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics covering the year 1942. 

In a bulletin published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics entitled 
“Reonomie Conditions in Canada During the First Two Months of 1943 com- 
pared with same Period of 1942” (page 3), the gross national production is 
civen at $9,700 millions. This figure includes taxes paid through business and 
incorporated in the selling prices of goods and services of $1,750 millions, and 
depreciation on non-government assets of $550 millions, as well as the pay of 
the Armed Forces which is unofficially placed at about $500 millions. When 
these items are deducted from the gross national production we get a total 
income paid out to civilians of $6,900 millions. 

Of this total of income payments (which includes the undistributed profits 
of corporations) it is estimated that about $4,200 millions went to salary and 
wage earners. The source of this estimate is a report by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statisties entitled “Bank Debits to Individual Accounts, October, 1942” (page 
3). In this report salary and wage payments are given as $4,900 millions but 
they have been revised downward since and from them has been deducted an 
unofficial estimate of $500 millions for the pay of the Armed Forces. 


The 60 per cent represents the proportion which $4,200 millions bears to 
the $6,900 millions total. 

The fact that this estimate of the ratio of wages and salaries to total 
civilian income exceeds the ratio of wages and salaries to total value of pro- 
duction as shown by manufacturing statistics, for individual industries or groups 
of industries, is attributable very largely to the fact that for any given firm 
such items as the cost of materials, the cost of fuel and electricity, the cost of 
transportation and other services etc. all include labour costs which do not 
form a part of the expenditure directly made on salaries and wages by the firm 
concerned. 
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APPENDIX H 


Consumer Subsidies: Extracts from a Radio Address made on December 3, 1942, — 
by Hon. J. L. Ilsley, K.C., M.P., Minister of Finance ite. 
: i ch 

Just twelve months ago, there went into effect in this country a bold and 4 
broad policy of complete price, wage and salary ceilings. It had a great and | 
easily grasped purpose. It was apparent that uncontrolled prices and incomes { 
would divide the costs of the war unfairly and in ways which could not be — 
foreseen. The unscrupulous, the cunning, those, who had the power and the | 
desire to hold the rest of us up, would gain. Others would lose. It was the 
decision of your government that the costs of the war should be shared according — 
to the deliberate tax policy enacted by parliament, and not by the haphazard 
changes of prices and incomes nor by the cunning self-seeking of the profiteer 
and the extortioner. It was decided that this could be accomplished only if 
virtually all prices and incomes were rigorously controlled. 

As an assurance to those whose wage rates were brought under control 
that the government would not waver in its determination to stabilize the cost 
of living, provision was made for the compulsory payment of cost-of-living 
bonuses adjusted quarterly for each full point change in the cost-of-living index. 

We have had twelve months’ experience. It has been a hard but encour- 
aging experience. Some difficulties which we foresaw turned out to be less 
serious than we expected, and some which we did not foresee proved tough and 
complicated. Nevertheless, the policy has stood the test of the year, and these 
are days when only sound policies stand up to the year’s testing. 

The official cost of living index moved up during the thirteen months from 
October Ist of last year to November Ist of this year only by 2-7 per cent. 
During the comparable period in the last war, the cost of living increased by 
20 per cent. During the twelve months to October Ist last, the United States 
index increased by 8 per cent. In the control of prices, we are doing better 
than has been done in other times and in other places. 


I don’t need to stress the concrete benefits of this policy to the consumers 
of this country. And who among you is not a consumer? The farmer and the 
wage earner have had their full share of benefits as consumers. As producers 
they have not been hardly dealt with. Many wage rates which were out of line 
have been adjusted. The earnings of industrial workers (and it is earnings not 
wage rates that provide for the housewife’s budget)—the earnings of industrial © 
workers have increased substantially. 


Average weekly earnings per worker in manufacturing industries are 
reported to have risen 13 per cent in the 12 months ending September Ist last. 
Farm incomes have steadily increased. As far as we can estimate, farmers’ 
gross cash receipts are about 20 per cent higher than last year. 


This is not to say that life for the primary producer and the industrial 
workers is just a matter of ease and increasing remuneration. I well realize 
that the difficulties of production, the delays of transportation and the shortages 
of materials have created harassing and annoying problems which have made 
the producer’s lot a difficult one. 


Looking back over the past twelve months, you and I can say without 
question that the price and wage control policy announced on October 18th 
1941, was a sound one. It established a standard of fairness in our financial 
and economic management of the war which has the overwhelming support of — 
the people of this country. In large measure, the policy has succeeded because 
of that support, : 
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The work was not finished when the policy was announced, nor will it 
ever be finished as long as the policy is in effect. Only an active, positive 
policy can succeed. The war against inflation and its injustices is inescapably 
a relentless war of movement. 

The record of our price and wage ceiling policy is good. It has drawn 
support at home and admiration abroad. But there are causes for grave concern. 
Price increases have taken place since the basic period particularly in foods. 
Foreign prices beyond our control, shipping and other costs have increased the 
prices of some important imports. Prices of some domestic products have 
increased in periods when effective means of control were being sought. In some 
cases, seasonal declines in price have failed to materialize. 

It is now clear that some further small increases will emerge. There are 
practically no decreases to offset them. On the basis of the July Ist index, a 
substantial cost of living bonus became payable. There have been further 
increases in the cost of living since then. Others are probable. 

The problem is this. Shall we continue to rely on the automatic adjust- 
ment of the cost of living bonus to offset these increases in the cost of living? 
The cost of living bonus protects a large part of the population—wage earners 
and some salary earners. But it leaves other large groups unprotected. It 
raises costs to industry at a time when costs must be kept down. 

So much of industry now works for the government, so much of it is 
subject to excess profits tax that increases in industrial costs are met in large 
part out of the public treasury. For other groups increased costs become the 
justification for increased prices, which in turn increase other people’s cost. The 
answer seems clear that we should not rely solely on the cost of living bonus to 
offset such further increases in the cost of living as may be unavoidable. 

The government has decided on direct action to bring the cost of living 
at least part of the way back to the level of the basic period, It does not 
propose to attempt to bring all prices back nor even to limit its concern to 
prices which have risen. It is sufficient if by the reduction of certain prices 
whether they have risen or not the total cost of the consumer’s budget is moved 
back. 

We propose to reduce the retail prices of a number of imported and 
domestic foods of widespread consumption by reduction of duties and taxes and 
by outtight subsidy. The consumer will benefit to the full amount of such 
subsidies and remission of taxes. The producer and dealer will not be affected. 

The full details of the plan will be announced by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board but in brief it is this. By subsidy or sale to the trade by the 
Commodity Prices Stabilization Corporation at appropriately reduced prices, 
the price of coffee to the consumer will be reduced by four cents a pound, the 
price ‘of tea by 10 cents a pound. By elimination of duties and taxes, the prices 
of oranges will be reduced to about the levels of September and October, 1941. 
A subsidy will be paid on fluid milk designed to obtain the general objective 
of a two cents-per quart reduction in the price of milk to the consumer, 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board have been instructed to work out 
as soon as practicable the detailed steps necessary to that end. The subsidies will 
be paid in such a way as to ensure that the price is decreased by at least a like 
amount, and the Prices Board will take special precautions to see that the 
whole benefit of the subsidies and remissions goes to the consumer. Let me 
repeat that the position of the producers and distributors will not be changed 
by the plan. 

The government’s decision to deal in this way with the cost of living has 
not been reached lightly. The cost to the Treasury of this proposed policy will 
be large. It may reach $40,000,000 a year but in the light of the great objectives 
for which we are striving, this cost, which after all is only one cent per person 
per day, is small indeed. 
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I can assure you that the Minister of Finance does not contemplate an — 


expenditure of that size lightly. A careful examination, however, convinces us 
that this is the less costly and more equitable method of meeting the problem 


within the spirit of the government’s declared policy. It meets the problem in a © 


way which does not create other problems. It gives relief, not to some, but 
to all. 

That we are prepared to make this decisive attack on increases in the cost 
of living may be taken as evidence of the importance which the government 
attaches to the objectives of the price, wage and salary policy. This is a most 
solemn reaffirmation of the policy of rigorous control which the Prime Minister 
announced on October 18th, 1941—a policy of sharing among us the costs of 
the war as parliament through its tax legislation may decide and not according 
to hit or miss shifts of price and incomes. 

It is a policy which has obtained solid support among the people of this 
country. It is a policy which must be supported by everyone who is able to 
take a long view of the national interests. To anyone who believes in justice, 
in fairness, it is the plainest of common sense. The government reaffirms its 
policy, not as a fixed defense against inflation, but as a developing attack on it, 
using such weapons as are suitable to the conditions faced. The government 
purposes to see this policy through. : 

The CuHairMAn: There are one or two questions that I would like to ask, 
because they have been dealt with to some extent by representations that have 
been made to us hitherto. Page 4 of your brief reads, in the last paragraph: 
“Secondly, under present conditions, every increase in wage rates’”—and this 
is the important part—“unless it is accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
output, involves an increase in costs,” and so on. The proposition is being put 
to us right along that it is somewhat difficult to know just where there is a 
corresponding increase in output, and the extent to which that is the case. In 
other words, in some of the labour representatives’ briefs the proposition is put 
that an increase in wages does not necessarily mean an inflationary tendency. 
at all. You say “unless it is accompanied by a corresponding increase in output.” 
I do not know whether you can enlarge upon that question at all? 

Mr. Gorpon: What I had in mind there is that if we are dealing with a 
situation in which a wages increase takes place in relation to an amount of 
production which is fixed, then obviously the increase in wages must mean an 
increase in the cost of production of that output. It is only if the increased 
wage cost is spread over increased production that it does not lead to the infla- 
tionary effect we are afraid of. So long as production is increased in relation 
to the wage rate, and you can keep the two in the same ratio, it does not neces- 
sarily affect the cost of living. 


The CHairMAn: That is a proposition which has been emphasized a great 
deal before us. It has been implied that that is more or less the normal type 
of process that is going on? 

_ Mr. Gorpon: I can follow that, of course, there must come an end at some 
point to the economies which can be obtained through increasing production. 
When we are in an area of full production, there must be a point at which 
Increases In wage rates will not be offset by these economies resulting from 
higher production. It is at that point the increases in wage rates cause the 
inflationary effect. 

The CHairman: I also have some recollection of its havi 

have s s having been s t 
that where in the case of an industry—say for instance in Shes ahen mae e 
increase in cost as the result of an increase in wages, that increase in cost is 
ae ek eae a erate cost of living. I do not know just by what process 
1b 1s segregated but that proposition has been put to 
si arg put to us. Have you any com- 


. 
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Mr, Coumn: That is, it does not enter into the cost of consumer goods. 


Mr. Gorvon: You are assuming that the costs of production of steel do not 
touch consumer goods? Is that what you have in mind? 


The Cuamman: The proposition has been specifically put so far as steel 
goes that you may have an increase in wages and consequently a higher price 
for steel, but that that higher price would not be reflected in the price of con- 
summer goods; it is a product which goes into the war. 


Mr. Gorpon: That is an argument which can be held only up to a point. 
The danger to my mind is that you cannot isolate this wage increase only to 
the steel industry. You must realize that if the earner in the steel industry 
gets an increase, it is bound to have a reaction on other branches of labour. 
There are however many products from steel which do enter into consumable 
goods the price of which must be reflected in the real cost of living, and that 
is what I am concerned with. 


Mr. Couen: In connection with the question the Chairman has been dis- 
cussing, you say that to avoid the danger of inflation every increase in wage 
rates must be accompanied by a corresponding increase in output. Is it not 
quite possible that there may be a threatened decrease in production as a result 
of unrest or discontent or the feeling that the group of workers concerned are 
not being fairly dealt with? If in that case a wage increase will indirectly 
maintain the parity of productivity by avoiding an increased cost of production, 
would you say that your approach, if I may call it so, would be the same? 

Mr. Gorpon: I quite agree that if because of labour unrest the actual 
amount of production is reduced, it might be necessary to do something along 
that line. 


Mr. Conzn: If a wage increase would allay that discontent and directly 
avoid that decreased production? 

_ Mr. Gorpon: Yes, but it does not get away from the fact that it must 
add to the cost of the production if production has not been increased. You 
cannot get away from the cost factor. It is true that in some cases you might 
sive a wage increase that might be evened up by production, but it is pretty 
hard to be sure of this balance. 

Mr.’Conen: On the same page you say that wages and salaries account 
for sixty per cent of all production and distribution costs in Canada. What 
is the factual basis for that statement? I am not quarrelling with it; I just 
want to know the source. 

Mr. Gorpon: It is an estimate by the statisticians. 

Mr. Couen: Does it appear in any official publication? 

Mr. Gorpon: No, it is made up from a number of sources. 

Mr. Cowen: Perhaps it appears in one of the appendices? 

Mr. Gorvon: I should be glad to file the statistical process for that. (See 
Appendix G.) 

Mr. Couen: Is there any break down between wages and salaries? 
Mr. Gorpon: I do not believe the Dominion Bureau of Statistics figures 
that. . : 

Mr. Conen: That would include all salaries, no matter how high they ran? 

Mr. Gorpon: Yes. 

Mr. Conen: Would that be reflected in the table in which you indicate 
the average weekly earnings? Does that indicate both wages and salaries? 

Mr. Gorpon: Yes, that is true. 

Mr. Couen: That would include all salaries? 
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Mr. Gorpon: Quite so. 

The CuHamrMAN: I suppose on your proposition, where you are in agree-— 
ment with Mr. Cohen, you might find cases in which a wage increase would 
have a direct relation to improved productivity in a given case—steel, for 
instance—but you cannot keep it in a watertight compartment, and it is almost 
unavoidably going to spread? 

Mr. Gorpvon: That is the chief point I make. It is impossible, it seems 
to me, to recognize a set of circumstances which would demand a wage increase 
on the threat of reduced productivity, without recognizing that same basis in 
respect of any other form of increase in wages, and if that took place, 


costs would rise. 

Mr. Conen: Does not the proposition mean this. If the low wage earner, 
on your suggestion, receives an increase in wages, it will be reflected in a demand 
from other classes. You have there alternative courses; that the low wage 
earner should not push for an improvement in his wage standard, or that you 
must educate those who are in receipt of a higher income that they should be 
reasonable while the man with the lower income is brought up to a proper 
standard. You must estimate which yields most advantage—educating the 
group with the higher income versus suppressing the group with the lower 
income, which is most ethical and which is most effective in terms of the war 
effort. 


Mr. Gorpon: That is a problem with which the National War Labour Board 
has to deal. My submission is to show the effect of the action taken in dealing 
with the low wage earner. I do not exclude from that the fact that it is possible 
in anomalous cases to adjust what seem to be gross inequities, but if it is done 
on the basis of raising the whole level of low wage rates, there must be a process 
of education which will have the effect of getting others to accept the burden of 
these increased wage rates. My whole thesis here is that it must be recognized 
—I do not think it is—that when we get into a period of full employment, as 
we are now, we cannot improve the lot of any particular group without asking 
some other group to take on an additional burden. My whole submission is that 
it is not adequately recognized that you cannot improve the position of any 
group without realizing that in so doing you must impose an offsetting burden 
upon some other group. 


Mr. Conrn: You may only be depriving somebody of advantages which he 
formerly enjoyed. 


Mr. Gorpon: By additional burdens in the form of taxation or savings. 


Mr. Conen: That might still only mean foregoing certain advantages, not 
necessarily imposing any real burden? “1 


Mr. Gorpvon: If you think of it as reducing the differential which now exists 
between one group and another. 


The Cuatrman: There is one other proposition you have dealt with which 
has been more or less emphasized in briefs which have been filed—by the railway 
workers, for one—that there was something in the nature of an arrangement made 
with them through a government agency prior to P.C. 7440, whereby they would 
go along with the policy by waiving any right to basic wage increases, except for 
minor adjustments and so on, and accepting a cost of living bonus calculated on 
the basis as in P.C. 8253. They are putting it to us that at that time in the 
nature of things it looked as if they were going to get something extra from the 
bonus, when along comes a government subsidy which keeps the index down; 
they are left in the middle, and they lose both ways. 
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Mr. Gorpon: I suppose that is a particular reference to consumer subsidies. 
If the government through the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had not put 
the subsidies on milk and reduced the price, there would have been an increase 
in the cost of living index? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Gorpon: Those who argue against the payment of that subsidy must 
consider whether or not they would be better off to see the cost of living index 
go up, and get a higher cost of living bonus. These critics forget that the 
inflationary spiral is thus given another turn, and when so turned it does not 
stop with one set of increases. When the cost of living increases, that makes the. 
cost of living bonus payable, and that in turn adds to the costs of all forms of 
business who have to pay that cost of living bonus. If the increase in the bonus 
were allowed to go very far—and we feel it has gone as far as business can take 
the turn—then the thought of the government as expressed by the Minister of 
Finance (See Appendix H) was that it would be impossible to hold the price 
ceiling if those additional costs to business in the form of cost of living bonus 
were permitted. We would then be in the position of having to grant price 
increases to many businesses, and if we did that and it increased the cost of 
living, away we would go on the inflationary spiral. Now, a reduction in the 
cost of milk means a very real saving in the household budget. The government 
deliberately chose for that consumer subsidy items of everyday consumption, 
so that there would be a very definite effect on the household budget. Whoever 
objects to that must weigh whether by having the cost of living held down, he is 
cetting a real advantage, or whether he would be better off to see the inflationary 
spiral set in motion again. I question very much whether he would be better 
off if the inflationary spiral were given a further impetus. 

The CuarirMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Gordon. 


Mr. Lorne Campseti (Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
Limited): Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Board, Mr. Blaylock regrets 


that he was unable to appear in person and has asked me to read his brief. 
It is as follows: — 

In the first place I wish to state that I heartily endorse the Board’s 
action in making this inquiry. I am firmly convinced that the investi- 
cation is long overdue and that a thorough study into the whole labour- 
management relationship at the present time is not only wise but 
absolutely necessary. 

Unquestionably the greatest single factor in a country’s production 
is the relationship between labour and management. It is most apparent 
that there is much to be desired in this connection in Canada. Labour 
has been led to believe that it is being exploited while industry is just 
as much convinced that it is being held up. Workmen believe that their 
companies are growing wealthy at their expense, while industry sees its 
costs going up even in excess of that increase which might be accounted 
for by the higher wages in effect. In many cases wage increases have 
gone far beyond the increase in the cost of living. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one would expect wages to increase slightly more than the 
cost of living due to the fact that the standard of living is also steadily 
increasing. However, in the present case the increase in earnings is 
frequently from three to four times the increase in the cost of living. 
It is also true that frequently the work done per hour has been reduced. 

Even the slightest investigation will convince an impartial observer 
that our Canadian workmen are not disloyal individually, nor are they 
unreasonable. On the other hand, I do not think that industry can be 
accused of trying to take advantage of the war effort to reduce wages. 
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It must be quite evident that very powerful and far-reaching conditions 
exist. The influence of these conditions is so great that a thorough 
investigation could not possibly fail to locate them. Once the trouble is 
located it should be fairly simple to correct it. 

It is my belief that the trouble is almost entirely artificial. Un- 
questionably the country’s emergency is being used by some leaders of 
international labour to force international unionism over all industry. 
I believe in collective bargaining but, in my opinion, the only successful 
collective bargaining system calls for complete representation of the 
workmen in a plant or in a particular branch of industry. No labour 
act that I know of in North America to-day suggests any such system; 
all are framed with the idea of forcing the men into one particular union, 
that union being the first one to enroll 51 per cent of the employees of a 
company. 

Mr. CoHEeN: Would you mind referring me to any act on the North 
American continent in which there is any provision forcing a man into a 
particular union? 

Mr. Campse..: I would say that Mr. Blaylock was referring to the latest 
amendments to the British Columbia Act. 

Mr. Conen: What is there in those amendments that suggests that a man 
should be forced into a particular union? 

Mr. CampseLu: The closed shop might be what Mr. Blaylock has in mind. 

Mr. CoHen: You mean the fact that the legislation permits employers 
and employees to arrive at a closed shop agreement? 

Mr. CAMPBELL: Yes. 

Labour legislation of this kind will not give industrial peace; in 

. fact, in the few years since the Wagner Act was put in force in the 

United States, it has been amply demonstrated that a very large part 
of the labour unrest has been in connection with union jurisdiction. 
While most of the labour acts are implicit and effective in controlling 
influence or intimidation by the management to guide a man in his 
choice of a union, and are most insistent that a man be allowed full 
freedom of choice as to whether he belong to a union or not, and which 
union he joins, they are so framed that they give the union powers 
which enable it to enforce a closed shop by insisting that the company 
must bargain with that union having 51 per cent or more votes, and 
frequently going so far as to say that it is not intimidation for a com- 
pany to make it a condition of employment that a man should join this 
particular union and that he should remain a member in good standing. 


Such an act completely destroys the independence of the workman 
and turns the industry over to the union getting such an agreement as 
long as the act stays in force, because a company is debarred from hiring 
any man who does not take his orders from this particular union. The 
result of such an act will be either a closed shop or an unrepresented 
minority of workmen in the collective bargaining scheme. In the first 
place, the bargaining will be controlled by the head office of the union 
which may have very little understanding of the local situation: and in 
the second place, a large minority may have no voice at all unless they 
joi a union which they may not wish to join. 

Practically all the labour acts which have been uti i 
North America in the last four or five years are Ronde poe 
sion between men and management rather than to create harmony and 
co-operation. It is true that they may in certain cases obtain concessions 
for the men. I believe, however, that greater concessions can be obtained 
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by real colleetive bargaining. Collective bargaining can only be had 
when every man in an industry has a representative on the bargaining 
agency. Where there are unions in the plant, generally speaking, the 
union will succeed in electing more representatives than their members 
would justify. If two powerful unions are in a plant, unquestionably one 
of those unions would have the majority vote in a bargaining agency, 
when you would get a condition very similar to that in the various Cana- 
dian parliaments, where you have a government and one or more opposi- 
tions. If only one faction—the one having 51 per cent or more votes— 
were sole bargaining agent, it would be just as reasonable to argue that 
after a dominion election all members of those parties who are not in 
the party holding the majority should go home and have no part in the 
government of the country. The fact that the opposition sits in par- 
liament and is entitled to express its views in the house most certainly 
tends to keep peace in the country. Tt has also been demonstrated in 
parliament that the leading party in the government will vary from time 
to time as it holds or loses the confidence of the people it represents. 


Mr. Conen: Do you suggest that that proposition should be reflected in the 
cabinet? 


Mr. Camppetu: It does not say that there. 
Mr. Couen: It seems to me to flow logically from your analogy. 


Mr. Campretit: I may say that this is Mr: Blaylock’s brief. I am not in 
a position to explain any details. 


Mr. Conen: All right. 
Mr. CAMPBELL: 


I believe that The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of 
Canada’s Co-operative Committees have demonstrated that exactly the 
same conditions are suitable for industry. In our case, every department 
has elected a representative. No attempt has been made by the manage- 
ment to control these elections. No questions have been asked as 
to-whether a man belonged to a trade union or not. These representa- 
tives have generally represented approximately one hundred workmen 
each. Our workmen have suceeded in obtaining more wages, more security 
of employment and better conditions generally than obtain in any other 
company I know of in the Dominion of Canada. This has all been 
secured through the system of collective bargaining outlined above, 
although the name given to it in the past was Workmen’s Co-operative 
Committee instead of Workmen’s Bargaining Committee. | 

This system has the advantage that it tends to bring the workmen 
and the management into closer harmony, while the remote control 
bargaining agencies will tend to put them further apart. To realize this, 
one has only to read or listen to the speeches of the international 
organizers, which consist almost entirely of abuse of management and 
industry, and frequently government, in connection with high profits, 
poor wages, poor conditions and general profiteering, interspersed with 
high-sounding phrases that their only concern is to increase the war 
effort. If we are to have industrial peace and happiness it is essential 
to restore or create confidence between management and labour. It must 
be apparent to every one that capital and labour are and must continue 
to be partners, and that far more prosperity can be had by each side if 
these thoughts are kept uppermost in the minds of both management and 
labour. The beneficial results already obtained by many of the Joint 
Production Committees recently established at the suggestion of the 
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Dominion Government, have proved conclusively that real partnership 
co-operation between labour and management is the solution of many 
of our problems. 


While war contracts are on and subsidies are possible, wages can be 
set at approximately the same level throughout the country. When peace 
returns it will be absolutely essential that any industry which could be 
carried on and pay a living wage should be kept continually in operation 
through the period of reconstruction. As it is neither fair nor possible 
to ask a poor industry to pay the same wage that a prosperous under- 
taking can pay, it is most important that no fixing of wage scales will 
restrict operations; nor do I think it advisable to set a wage that takes 
no regard of the workmen’s ability and willingness to work. It is for 
these reasons that I think a sound and full collective bargaining scheme 
in each plant or industry should be the goal aimed at, rather than 
majority bargaining by a nation-wide agency. 


Until recently general labour laws have not tried to cover every- 
thing and labour relations have developed slowly by trial and error. 
While this sort of development is not very scientific, it does work for a 
sound though slow advance. : 

I think it is almost axiomatic that the standard of living can only 
advance at the same rate as we can improve our cost of production. The 
cost of production is very largely influenced by the relationship between 
the management and the men. Men working under pleasant and happy 
conditions will do far more and better work unconsciously than if they 
are not contented and happy. All laws should be framed to foster 
security, prosperity and happiness. They must be impartial and provide 


- equal justice to all classes. High wages alone will not create satisfaction. 


It is very doubtful if the wave of labour legislation passing through 
the U.S.A. and Canada will give the results they were expected to by our 
legislatures. Many of these so-called collective bargaining acts are far 
from being collective bargaining. They are purely and simply acts 
granted to organized labour in answer to the demands of labour executives. 
A careful analysis of these acts and their effects, I believe, indicates that 
they may not be in the best interests of the community as a whole, and 
perhaps not even of labour itself. They unquestionably tend to deprive 
a man of his personal liberty. They unquestionably tend to keep men 
and management apart. They almost invariably provide that a company 
must make an agreement with a body of men who have no legal respon- 
sibility, while the company is of course legally responsible for its acts. 
If unions are to make agreements they should be obliged to conform to 
the laws the same way as any other companies which do business. Once 
a statute is put on the books, the government must see that it is enforced 
and must live up to it in its own undertakings. 


Labour legislation should be drafted by a non-partisan, non-political 
body. I would suggest an independent committee of labour, industry and 
general citizens to study all labour relations, particularly the English, 
Swedish and Norwegian, before drafting any labour laws. 


It is most essential that labour and management be consulted on 
labour legislation and, wherever possible, such legislation must be agreed 
to by both sides; also that the general public’s case must be kept 
constantly in mind. It would be absolutely fatal to give labour executives 
power which could demand large increases in wages in wartime and, to 
gain their own ends, force strikes in industries which cannot be closed 
down due to war needs; or to give industry similar powers to curtail 
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wages or any other prequisites of labour. Such powers have already 
shown direct inflation in the United States particularly, with _ ever- 
increasing demands. 

Labour relations are probably the most important single thing in the 
welfare of a nation. They affect not only organized industrial labour 
but almost every class of citizen. Only a small part of the wage earners 
are organized into international unions, and the great majority are not 
organized at all, e.g., farmers; the men you hire to keep your garden and 
do your odd chores; small store keepers _and their clerks; office men and 
women; maids, cooks, etc. These classes constitute many times as many 
persons as the total of those who are organized. Also, those employees 
who are satisfied with their present employee-employer relations, co- 
operative committees, plant councils, or similar schemes, should have 
their rights respected. It must always be remembered that whenever a 
concession on hours or wages or anything that makes production cost 
more, is granted to one section, an equivalent amount must be taken 
from other sections of the population to pay for it. 

There should be no laws passed which might force a Canadian 
company to make its deal with foreigners, whether they be American, 
German, Russian or others. Foreigners never will have Canadian 
interests at heart. ‘True, they may be interested in expanding their 
sphere of influence and collection of dues. This, however, is not enough 
to justify passing legislation which may force a Canadian industry to 
deal with foreign executives, frequently of foreign-controlled organiza- 
tions, and to pay tithes to these organizations. The present situation in 
the U.S.A. might well be taken as a Stop-Look-and-Listen sign before 
passing any offspring of the Wagner Act in Canada. 

I am convinced that some equitable profit-sharing scheme is one of 
the best solutions to our problem but it calls for a drastic change in 
employer-employee relationship as generally in force to-day. The condi- 
tions necessary to obtain high production are, generally, satisfaction 
among the workmen and, where possible, a financial interest beyond their 
regular pay. A workman should be assured of a living wage as a first 
charge on a company’s earnings. This wage should be sufficient to allow 
his family to live in comfort, the standard of comfort being that usually 
enjoyed in the neighbourhood. Naturally this wage will vary from time 
to time, and between one locality and another. If the workman is 
prepared to put in increased effort there should be some compensation 
for that increased effort, as a second charge against the earnings of the 
company. The next charge must be a living wage for the money actually 
invested in the company, whether this money is secured by the sale of 
stock, bonds or profits ploughed back into the industry, and could be 
defined as interest and sinking funds or other returns that would have 
to be paid to keep the industry in healthy existence. While this amount 
will vary very greatly in different industries I would be inclined to think 
that in our own company it would be approximately five per cent at the 
present time. This would have to be on the total money put into the 
business up to the time of the inauguration of the profit-sharing scheme, 
without regard to depreciation or depletion, or else the actual value of 
all plants, properties and assets at that date. If the cost of future 
expansion were provided by way of ploughing back profits, it would not 
be necessary to change the proportion, as the workmen could be considered 
to have supplied their share of this additional cost. After the living wage 
of capital is taken care of, the remainder of the profit which is to be 
distributed should be divided in some agreed proportion between the 
working men and the shareholders. That proportion would of necessity 
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vary with different industries and, while it is very dangerous to try t 
define it, in companies such as ours, where a very large investment, ha: 
been made per man, I think that a year’s payroll to the total numbe 
of dollars put into the property (no matter whether from the sale of stocks 
bonds or profits ploughed back into the business) should probably be 
about. fair. 


Such a scheme would have the advantage that the workmen would 
be partners with the owners, and that they could not sell or dispose of 
their interest. They would then to a certain extent be working for 
themselves. They would have a personal interest in the success of their 
company and would naturally be more happy in the performance of 
their duties and more interested in their work. 

Our company inaugurated profit-sharing bonuses 27 years ago, and 
efficiency bonuses. 21 years ago. 

I believe that our record of labour relations extending over more 
than forty years, and the fact that no organization in Canada has been 
more ahead of the times in providing comfort, security and prosperity 
for its workmen than our company has been for those in its employ, will 
show that our desire is to promote the general welfare of all concerned. 
It will take time and education to bring about the proper relationship 
between workmen and management. While this is being. done, all our 
Labour Acts should be revised to provide for real collective bargaining 
rather than for union autocracy. The amending acts should be framed 
with the interests of the workmen, the industries and the general public 
in view, rather than those of the union executives. Collective bargain- 
ing might be expanded to combine a specific industry and its workmen 
as was suggested by the Whitley Commission in England towards the 
end of World War I. We have never opposed our men—over eight 
thousand—joining any unions they wished to be connected with, and we 
have no objection to such unions being represented in a collective bar- 
gaining agency to the extent of the proportion of their membership; on 
the other hand, we have grave fears of depriving minorities of represen- | 
tation or of their rights to decide about joining any particular union. 

Finally, we believe that both labour and management should be 
restrained from making statements or taking actions tending to create 
trouble between them and that, during the war, such statements or 
actions should be regarded as detrimental to the national interest -and 
made subject to the provisions of the Defence of Canada Act. 


It is quite possible that some of the ideas mentioned in this brief 
will not be accéptable to either labour or management at the present 
time but any legislation passed should not prevent any company and 
its men from getting together along the lines suggested, as I believe 
that these are the most logical lines for peaceful industrial relations. 


The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Campbell. There is also a brief from 


the Workmen’s Co-operative Committee of the Consolidated Mining and Smelt- 
ing Company of Trail, which will be incorporated in the record. 
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The Workmen’s Co-Operative Committee of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada Limited, Trail, British Columbia 


Brief on Labour Relations and Wage Control 


1. Labour Relations in General 
A. Underlying Causes of Strikes:— 


Many strikes are created by powerful unions striving to become bargaining 
agents for labour. Such strikes are greed for power and not bargaining for 
rights or demands of labour or against industry in protest of low wages or 
poor working conditions. 


2. Other reasons are executives of industry showing definite lack of 
co-operation in not granting small concessions to labour. The cost of such 
concessions would be relatively small in comparison to such labour being 
organized into a large affiliated union that takes advantage of such situations 
to organize said labour thus forcing demands of labour by means of a strike 
which is a colossal price for the government, management and labour to pay for 
the concession. 


3. Many strikes are called because one man is discharged from employ- 
ment, such as the case of the recent Alberta coal mines strike. Such a strike 
is criminal when you consider that the amount of money lost in wages would 
have retired this man and his family in a state of opulence until their demise. 


4. Lack of a definite stand by our government to carry out the courage of 
their convictions by stating proper directions. and finding and enforcing same 
whether it be industry or labour that is at fault. 


5. Lack of initiative on the part of companies in not permitting labour to 
set up committees of labour to settle trivial grievances of workers in collabora- 
tion with officials of the company to ease and relieve the minds of the workers. 
Therefore the workers brood and magnify their case out of proportion until a 
state of unrest and agitation is created, thus forming the base for an illegal 
strike. 

B. Collective Bargaining :— 

Collective bargaining can mean only representatives of labour chosen by 
labour. No distinction should be made between national, international or inde- 
pendent unions. The labourer, under the democratic system, must at all times 
have the right of choice of his own union, and no laws should be made depriving 
the worker of this right. The worker must have the right to Join a union of 
his own choice and yet remain a non-joiner if he so wishes. He should be 
protected against collection of excessive dues, and unauthorized strikes not 
called by a majority vote of the total employees working in an industry. 

No group of employees should be forced by law to affiliate with other 
unions except by their own choice. In other words, if an independent union has 
enjoyed good labour management for years, free from strikes, that union should 
be looked upon as the champion of unions and should be protected under the 
dominion statutes against being forced to affiliate with other unions whereby 
such relations may be seriously crippled, to the detriment of the employees. 
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The only true manner to select and maintain collective bargaining is to have 
each department in industry choose a representative of the employees by secre’ 
ballot, the representatives of said department to form the bargaining agents anc 
choose their own executive. All employees chosen as representatives shoulc 
have at least two years’ service with the company. ret 

I believe that a thorough investigation by a royal commission to study 
unions, strikes, gains, concessions, wages and working conditions throughout 
the Dominion of Canada would prove that the so-called company union, the 
Workmen’s Co-operative Committee of the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited, have on record over a period of twenty years 
more concessions, higher wages than any similar industry, more disputes oi 
employees settled that never reached the management than any union in Canada 
of twenty years’ standing, bar none, and such a system of bargaining should be 
studied more closely by the government. 


C. Jurisdictional Disputes Machinery :— 

The government should set up a commission to deal with disputes with 
regional boards. If management and labour disagree, then a representative of 
the regional board may be called in to act as a conciliator. Failure of the 
conciliator to settle the dispute would call for the case being referred to the 
regional board. Either party, however, may appeal the decision of the regional 
board in which case the question is referred to the dominion commission, The 
decision of the commission would be enforced by the government, that is, the 
concession granted to labour or the government operates the industry, or labour 
must abide by the findings with the choice of industry to close the plant if 
they so wish. However, labour and industry should have representation on the 
commission and regional boards. 


D, Machinery to Avoid Disputes :— 


Labour management committees within industry could be utilized to settle 
disputes in their infancy since many disputes actually arise from trivial affairs. 
The Workmen’s Co-operative Committee operates on a plan of inter-plant 
sub-committees for every phase of grievance. Under this plan ninety per cent 
of the grievances of employees are settled between the foreman, employee and 
committee. The management are rarely aware of their existence. The employee 


participates in the debate and feels that he is part of the machinery. For 
example:— 


1, A workman should always contact his shift boss or foreman and attempt 
to effect a satisfactory settlement of the question if possible. 

2. If satisfaction is not obtained in step 1, the workman should contact 
the local Co-operative Committee member. 


3. The Committee man will interview the senior foreman in company with 
the workman concerned. 


4. If satisfaction has not been obtained, the Committee man should place 
the matter before the divisional superintendent for his consideration. 
The workman will not accompany the Committee member at this point 
unless so requested. 

5. If the satisfaction is still not obtained, the local Committee member 
should place the matter before the departmental superintendent, who 
will then consult with the divisional superintendent and others as he 
sees fit and will arrange for further consideration with the Workmen’s 
Committee local representative with the object of effecting a settle- 
ment at this point if possible. 

6. If satisfaction is still not obtained, the local Committee man shall bring 
the matter before the Workmen’s Co-operative Committee where the 
merits of the case will be considered. 
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7. If there appears to be justification, the Chairman may delegate a stand- 
ing sub-committee or one specially selected, to submit the matter to 
the Supervisor of Industrial Relations. 


8. The Supervisor of the Industrial Relations Department will contact the 
departmental superintendent or other such officer concerned. 


9. If necessary, the Supervisor of the Industrial Relations Department will 
arrange a conference with the sub-committee of the Workmen’s 
Co-operative Committee, the Staff Works Committee and the depart- 
mental officials concerned. 


10. satisfaction is still not obtained, the sub-committee of the Work- 
men’s Co-operative Committee will report to the Executive of the 
Workmen’s Co-operative Committee. 


11. The executive of the Workmen’s Co-operative Committee, in company 
with the Supervisor of the Industrial Relations Department, may 
present the matter to the general manager for consideration, if they 
see fit. The general manager will examine the question and in due 
course render a decision. 


12. Failing satisfaction in any of these steps, the Co-operative Committee 
will have right of appeal to the president of the company through 
their executive. 


The following set-up is divided into groups to handle different cases. Each 
a is highly efficient in their own sub-committee and interchange every six 
nonths :— 

Bonus Committee, 

Job Rating Committee, 

Cost of Living Committee, 

Joint Production Committee, 

Compensation Committee, 

Plant Conditions Committee, 
- Dental Committee, 

Pensions Committee, 

Election Committee, 

Relief Committee, 

Employment Committee, 

Unemployment Insurance Committee, 

Fuel Committee, 

‘Women’s Rating Committee, 

Rehabilitation Committee, 

Garden Committee, 

Tradesmen’s Sub-committee. 


E. Machinery to Settle Disputes :— 
Regional Boards. 


F. Specific Amendments to Existing Laws and Orders:— 


1. Protection against illegal strikes called by minority of workers. A 
strike vote should be a majority of all workers concerned. 


2. Protection against coercion and intimidation of employers and unions. 


3 Protection from excessive dues and assessments by unions for purposes 
that do not directly concern the employees in the industry in which 
they work. 
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4. All labour unions, international and otherwise, should be required b 
law to submit annual financial statements, said statements to include: 
Report of fees, dues and assessment of members, 

Report of salaries paid union official, 

Report of donations, 

Report of all collections and disbursements of all moneys, 
Books to be audited by a chartered accountant yearly. 


5. All parties should be given the opportunity to present briefs before a 
commission on any changes to statutes concerning labour relations. | 

G. Desirability of a Consolidation of all Labour Orders and proposed Amend- 
ments in code should this be adopted by legislation or Order in 
Council :-— | 
Consolidation of amendments in code should be dealt with by Orders in 
Council after the questions have been dealt with in the legislature by eae 
who should present briefs signed by organizations of labour verifying that 
labour has had a voice in the amendments, such Orders in Council being subject 
to amendment by procedure of trial and error and resolutions from eee nd 


2. Questions Arising Regarding Wages and Application of Cost of Living Behn 
A. P.C. 5963 Cost of Living Order—What Amendments should be made:— 


1. In accordance with P.C. 5963, am employee earning less than $25 per 
week receives a percentage of the cost of living bonus while their output 
for cost of living is the same as the employee who receives the ful; 
cost of living bonus. Definitely, this calls for an amendment. 


2. The cost of living bonus‘ should be free from taxation. Otherwise the 
amount payable in the cost of living bonus, when taxed at the source) 
is not representative of the full cost of living bonus as per the All- 
Items Index. 


3. Government taxes on cost of hving commodities should be recorded ir 
the All-Items Index in the Labour Gazette. 


B. Should a Uniform Cost of Living Bonus be Paid:— 


The cost of living bonus should be zoned; commodities rise higher in som« 
districts due to freight rates. Stove wood in Trail, B.C., increased over- thirty: 
five per cent after P.C. 8253 was passed. This also applies to other farm com: 
modities. The retail prices of staple foods listed in the Labour Gazette do no’ 
fully comply with the budget from which the All-Item Index is computed. 


C. How should new conditions arising be dealt with :— 


Wages and cost of living are so closely related that any question is] 

s S te : 1 s arisin 
from the same should be dealt with by closer co-oneratign ea ee the Wa 
Labour Board (which is the controlling factor of wages) and the Wartim 
Prices and Trade Board (which controls the cost of living). 


D. Should there be a floor below which the waqe trees 
hee: wage freezing order shoulc 
If it is essential to place a ceiling on wag ‘ i i i 
2 ages to prevent inflation, it shoul 
also be necessary to place a floor on the same to protect the lower-paid se 
Just what the level, should be would be at the discretion of the government. Wi 
believe that the present minimum wage is too low in these times 


E. To what extent should an effort be made to h 
the country :-— 
The government should study the sugsest} i i 
sh study the suggestion of a fair basic wage t¢ 1 
to ace ees, sufficient to care for their families and keep hoe eee 
en the employees should receive a percentage of all profits made bv 


ave wages equal throughou 
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dustry after industry has taken their living wage for capital plus depreciation 
1 machinery to keep the industry healthy. The paying of labour under such 
system would cause the workmen to be more efficient, would render higher 
ages when industries made more profits and fair wages in normal times. It 
ould also tend to create better relations between management and labour. 


F. To what extent should those fixing wages use as a principle the desire 
» pay a living wage:— 

We suggest that the principle to be used as a measuring stick for a living 
age should be a similar system to that which we now use for Consolidated 
lining and Smelting Company employees at Trail. We have studied this 
ystem for three years and intend to have it completed in approximately six 
ionths. That is: The plan was devised for four specific reasons:— 

1. To adopt a measuring device that would maintain balanced compensa- 
tion for all day pay jobs ‘and to eliminate grievances due to supposed 
unfair pay differentials. 

2 To establish a fair relationship between basic rates of pay for different 
jobs according to the various characteristics of each job. 

2 To obtain a basis for negotiations on rates of pay which would be more 
satisfactory than guess work or personal opinion. 

4. To gauge the worth of a job in terms that would be understandable to 
government, management and employees alike. 


The Rating System: The essentials of the Job Evaluation Schedule 
dopted are the study of the various elements which go to make up a job and 
heir rating by means of a definite schedule of credits. The summation of the 
redits given to the various elements results in the “yoint rating” of the job. 
‘his rating is referred to a basic wage scale and the monetary value of the job 
; determined therefrom. _ 

This system not only gives the logical relationship of one job to another 
ut also assures that all aspects of the work are considered when the worth of 
job is reviewed. 

In this system of evaluation the job is divided into four primary elements :— 

1. Skill, ; 
2. Effort, 
3. Responsibility, 
4. Job conditions. 

‘The four main divisions are further subdivided into secondary elements or 
actors. Each factor is graded into classes of increasing value and with these 
Jasses the various characteristics of the job are compared and a point rating 
istablished for each element of the job. 

The Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission is also using the same system. 

We should be pleased to send you a copy of our job rating manual on 
equest. 

Submitted by: 


D. Kenneway, Charman, 
Workmen’s Co-operative Committee. 


Mr. GC. E. Rice: Mr. Chairman and members of the Board, I have prepared 
, brief which I would like to read to you:— 


It is with some temerity that I come before you to-day, to present 
this brief on labour relations. Having been associated for some months 
with the personnel department of a major war industry; and having 
been a member of the Examination Branch of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, where I had the opportunity of observing the functioning of various 
sovernmentally appointed boards at close range, I feel that I am in, a 
position to make some observations that have perchance been missed 
in the various briefs presented heretofore. 
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One thing, Gentlemen, that I wish to make perfectly clear at the 
outset. I have not been subsidized in any manner, by either industry of 
labour, in the preparing and presentation of this brief. While I happen 
to be a member in good standing of a labour union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, I can see all too clearly some of the 
pitfalls that can possibly be the undoing of trades and labour unions after 
the war, unless a serious attempt is made immediately to remedy the 
mistakes being made to-day, and which have been made in the past. 

During the past month I have interviewed the managing heads of a 
number of major war industries. In every case I have found them not 
only agreeable to the principle of collective bargaining, but desirous of 
having same. My experience has been that I have found, generally 
speaking, an earnest desire on the part of industrial management to 
improve working conditions amongst their employees, whenever there 
has been a need for improvement, and to bring the wage level of their 
workers up to a point that will allow them to adequately maintain a good 
standard of living. 

In the course of my conversations with workers belonging to various 
labour organizations, affiliated with international labour groups, and with 
company unions, I am convinced that with the exception of a very few 
who could only be classed as labour agitators desirous of causing strife, 
an appreciation of the efforts on the part of management to better their 
working conditions. : 

In view of these considerations, gentlemen, I desire to bring before 
you facts, which, in my humble opinion, are contributing toward the 
labour unrest of to-day. 

Before continuing further, I would like to pay tribute to Mr. William 
Alexander Gunn, Labour Relations Council in the City of Toronto, for 
the valuable assistance given me in the securing of data contained herein, 
and who is unable to be here to-day. 

Mr. Couen: Is that the gentleman who was associated with the coal industry 


in Toronto? 


Mr. Rice: Yes, sir. I make some reference to that later on. 
The thinking element of the younger generation in Canada to-day is 
vitally concerned with:— ; 
(a) The labour situation as it.affects our war effort, and 
(b) The planning and preparation of post-war plans, to assure 


some degree of economic security, that the young men and women of 
Canada will not have to go through a demoralizing period of 
depression as was found by our fathers, following World War No. 1. 


Clause A. 

1. It would appear to me that the greatest stumbling block in the 
way of securing the maximum of co-operation between management and 
labour is the complete lack of a sound labour policy in Canada. The lack 
of policy has allowed racketeering to develop within our labour organiza- 
tions, to such proportions that certain labour unions have been able +o 
openly break the law and flout the fact in the faces of governmental 
officials. This fact has been aptly demonstrated in the manner in which 
strikes, declared by the Minister of Labour to be illegal, have continued 
for days and weeks. ‘There is apparently no plan or procedure for dealing 
with such a situation. , F 


Mr. Conzn: What do you mean when you say that lack of policy has 


allowed racketeering to develop? 
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Mr. Rice: I think perhaps it explains itself further in the brief. 
Mr. Coumn: Do you refer to strikes? Is that what you mean? 


Mr. Rice: Racketeering which allows an actual breaking of the law. I use 
he word in its broadest sense, simply to mean allowing certain unions to become 
nore or less a racket. 


Mr. Conen: You say you enlarge upon that later? 
Mr. Ricey Yes: 


2. The department, and Minister of Labour has, in several cases 
shown discrimination against certain unions, or bargaining agencies. 
For instance: Two major war industries in the Toronto area, where 
company unions were the bargaining agencies, had their councils meet 
with the management to request an increase in the basic wage rate of 
42 cents an hour for general labour, to 52 cents per hour. In each case 
the management was in accord with the workers’ demands. Permission 
was requested from the Regional War Labour Board in Toronto to 
snerease the basic rate for general labour from 42 to 52 cents per hour. 
However, the Regional War Labour Board turned the request down. Both 
of these plants applied not once but several times for the permission, 
and were refused each time. After some months of negotiating in vain 
a union, affiliated with the C.1.0., organized a small percentage of the 
workers in each of the two companies referred to. When the management 
then went before the Regional War Labour Board with the same request 
from the C.1.0., that had been previously rejected, it was granted. Why 
was the original request in each case refused? It would seem that the 
Department of Labour is catering to the C.1.0., and that, in view of the 
fact, that the C.1.0. has broken its “No Strike in Wartime” pledge, is 
hard for the thinking worker to understand. It is all the more difficult 
to comprehend when the government persists in showing discrimination 
of this sort against company or plant union and councils, when the Prime 
Minister in his book “Industry and Humanity”, written before the last 
war, when he was engaged in labour research for the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, advocated the company unions as being the democratic agency for 
collective bargaining. 
Mr. Latanpe: You are holding the Department of Labour to blame for 
a decision of the Regional War Labour Board for the Province of Ontario. 
That is rather unfair. 
Mr. Rice: “Yes, it is, but I am referring to the fact that the department 
did not set out any labour policy on which the former board could be guided, 
nor has the department acted upon the recommendations in other cases. 
Mr. Cowen: What is the particular concern you are referring to as having 
been refused? 
Mr. Rice: Dominion Bridge, and the Dominion Tire and Rubber Company. 
The CuairMAN: Dominion Bridge is in Montreal, is it not? 
Mr. Rice: There are two branches in Toronto. One is C.1.0. and the 
other a company union. 
Mr. Conen: What is a company union? There has been some discussion 
on that. 
Mr. Rice: I have heard some. 
Mr. Conen: What is it? 
Mr. Rice: My interpretation of a company union is a bargaining agency 
which has no affiliation with any industry outside of the one it actually repre- 
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sents; a bargaining agency elected to handle the affairs of the men in th 
plant only, a3 aie the enbes pay no dues, and which is not affiliated wit 
any other labour organization. 

3. I would like to draw the attention of the Board to another glarin 
case of inconsistency in our labour administration. During the rece 
coal shortage in the city of Toronto the Wartime Prices and Trade Boar 
allowed coal dealers to increase the price of coal to the consumer. Th 
Regional War Labour Board instructed all coal dealers to increase by 
fifteen cents a ton the wage rate for the delivery of coal. There was ai 
exception, however. If a coal dealer had certain loading equipment h 
was not compelled to pay the increased delivery rate. But—it was an 
is, only the big dealer who has this equipment. Consequently this ruling 
is working a great hardship against the small dealer, and helping to se 
up a virtual combine in the coal industry. 


I might implement that paragraph by stating that the men working fol 
the three large dealers who had this equipment are not receiving the additional 
and increased delivery rate. 

4. | would like at this juncture to bring before the Board the variance 
of prevailing wage rates in different industries, for similar work being 
done. For instance: Welders in Toronto, working in some plants oper- 
ating under private ownership, receive a basic rate of 65 cents per hour. 
One governmentally owned and operated plant is paying a basie rate of 
85 cents per hour. 

The Cuamman: You are talking about the shipyards? 

Mr. Rice: Yes. 


It is true that in the majority of cases welders work on a piece-work 
basis. There is always, however, a period following the completion of 
one type of work and the start of another when the average welder will 
only earn his basic rate. As a consequence, the men working in the 
welding trade, where the basic rate is low, are continuously giving their 
separation notice, thereby contributing to a very large degree toward the 
excessively high labour turnover in many of our war industries. Any 
attempt that has been made in the past on the part of private industry 
to rectify this condition, has failed, inasmuch as the Regional War 
Labour Board has consistently refused the request to increase the basic 
wage rate for skilled labour, working on a piece-work basis. 
5. Another cause for the general unrest prevailing within the ranks 
of labour is the fact that the government, through the Wartime Price 
and Trade Board, has failed to set a uniform cost of living bonus, either 
tL ae a youeey: It eae to reason that a machinist, press 
operator, welder or an pe of skilled or unski ing 
" be Gael aa with a nah living b Of ate ee 
the neig nbouring industry is paying from four to four and a half dollars 
ne peat bonus for the same type of work, and the same hourly 
6. Another underlying cause contributing to labour 
the fact that while management is bound by the De 
to stand by and uphold any agreement or contract 
have entered with the employees, through collective b 
is apparently no desire on the part of the Minister no 
oe see to it that labour, through their b 
up to their promises and commitments. For example: V 1 
several industries who, through their plant ia oF ane ae 
with the A.F. of L., signed an agreement with the Management, compelling 
them to live up to certain promises as regards working conditions and 
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wages. On the other hand, the bargaining agency assured the manage- 
ment of the complete co-operation of all employees to attain the maximum 
production possible, and to refrain from requesting any further con- 
cessions for a given period of time. However, what has happened in the 
majority of these plants? Organizers, affiliated with the C.LO., have 
managed to worm their way in and organize sufficient of the key workers 
to be able to paralyze the industry should they so desire, and they demand 
that the management scrap the agreement made with the former bargain- 
ing agency, even though there may be many months in which the agreement 
is still binding. I have found on more than one occasion that a small 
minority representing a C.I.O. union has been able to coerce the manage- 
ment against its will, and in some cases, against the will of the majority 
of the workers, to scrap an existing agreement with their employees, to 
which both parties have lived up, so that a more exacting agreement 
could be entered into. Surely, then, if the Department of Labour com- 
pels the management of industries to live up to any agreement into which 
they enter, the contract should be binding on the other side, and see that 
labour, too, live up to their part of the agreement. 

Now, gentlemen, I have dealt briefly with what I consider the six 
underlying causes contributing to the greatest extent towards labour 
unrest, as it exists to-day. May I very briefly summarize these causes. 

1. Lack of a sound national labour policy, and the failure of the 
Department of Labour to make decisions and stand by them. 

2. Discrimination, on the part of the Regional War Labour Boards, 
against plant councils and company unions. 

3. Inconsistency on the part of the Department of Labour, as illus- 
trated in the coal situation in Toronto, where the small dealer was dis- 
criminated against to the advantage of the big dealer. 

4. The variance in wage rates paid labour for comparative type of 
work being performed, in a given area, by different industries. 

5. Failure of the government to enact legislation compelling a 
uniform standard cost of living bonus for all industry in a given area. 

6. Failure of our existing code to see that labour lives up to its 
promises and commitments to the same degree as management is com- 
pelled to do. 


Now, gentlemen, I crave your indulgence while I briefly offer some 
suggestions which, from my experience, I am convinced would correct and 
remedy the conditions mentioned heretofore. 


1. The calling together of representatives from each provincial 
Department of Labour so that a National Labour Policy might be 
evolved. It is only fair and right that the worker in British Columbia, 
or Nova Scotia, have the same rights and protection as the worker in 
Ontario. Canada is an entity. She must not be divided into segments, 
such as provinces, from the labour point of view; what is fair for the 
worker in the east is fair for the worker in the west. And so I urge upon 
you the desirability of an inter-provincial conference of representatives 
of the various Departments of Labour, so that a National Labour Policy 
might be evolved. 

In this regard I feel that the government should enact legislation 
compelling all labour organizations to submit an annual statement of 
their receipts and expenditures to the Labour Department. No union 
should be allowed to collect dues from workers until they have become 
incorporated under the laws of this country. 
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It is a peculiar situation when one sees a man who is not even a 
citizen of this country, a man who cannot vote, either here or, in some 
cases, in the United States, representing hundreds and thousands of 
workers, and formulating for these workers their policy with regard to 
working conditions. I have listened more than once to the secretary ot 
a union affiliated with the C.1.O. get up in the meetings of the Trades 
and Labour Council of Winnipeg, and advise the Council on the stand 
to be taken with regard to government regulations or rulings. Yet this 
same person, after years of residence in Canada, has not at any time 
made application for citizenship in this country. In fact, he can not 
even speak the “King’s English”, yet two or three thousand workers pay. 
tribute to this man to the extent of $1 per month. 

Mr. Conzn: Do you suggest that two to three thousand workers are 
paying $1 a month each to some individual? 

Mr. Rice: He is the man who controls the purse strings. That is what 
mean. He is the organizer of the group. 
Mr. Conen: Are you referring to Mr. Herbst? 

Mr. Ricm: Yes. 

Mr. Counen: Do you suggest he is collecting $2,000 or $3,000 a month? 
Mr. Rice: He told me he had over two thousand in the membership. 

Mr, Conren: You surely know that that goes to half a dozen trade unions. 


Mr. Rice: I realize that. 

Mr. CoHen: Then what is the reason for a statement of that kind in the 
text? | 

Mr. Rice: I am asking what happened to,it. That is what we would like 
to know—what happened to it. We feel there should be some accounting for 
these moneys which there is not now. 

Mr. Conen: Mr. Herbst is the representative of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union? 

Mr. Rice: Yes. 

Mr. Conen: If you dropped a letter to that trade union at its office in 
New York you would receive a detailed statement of what the union has 
collected in Winnipeg and paid out. 

Mr. Rick: We were not able to secure from the organizers their incomes, 
receipts or expenditures from the various Canadian unions. We have asked 
and have been told it was none of our business. “4g 

Mr. CouHpn: Who do you mean when you say “ we’? 

Mr. Rice: The members of the Trades and Labour Council. I am bring- 
ing that home a little closer in the case of the Toronto shipyards. We know 
not what percentage goes to the organizer, but we feel that with the tremendous 
personnel in that plant and the amount of money taken from the workers, there 
_should be some accounting, and they should be treated as trust funds after an 
accounting of expenditures has been filed with the Department. 

Mr. Conen: I am not quarrelling with that. Your text suggests that 
2,000 or 3,000 workers in Winnipeg are paying tribute to “this man ”—it turns 
out to be Mr. Herbst. You surely know better than that statement implies. — 

Mr. Rick: It was not meant to imply going into his pocket. It was meant 
to imply that he is the man who has most to do with formulating their policy. 
It goes to him in connection with his work as organizer, and it is not known 
what is received in the way of benefit by each worker. ; 

What happens to all that money? What benefit do the workers 
receive for their monthly contribution? Surely, gentlemen, it is fe 
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_ Mr. Conren: That is what you referred to earlier in your document when 
you used the term “ racketeer ”? 

Mr. Ricz: Yes, and it is implemented a little further on in the brief where 
| bring up specific examples. 

There is one more matter in regard to policy that I wish to bring to 
your attention, and that is: The right of every citizen and worker to 
freedom of association. Yet that right is at present denied many 
workers. Let me give you an example. In the case of a certain 
war industry in Toronto a vote was taken recently, as to whether the 
C.1.0. or A.F. of L. should be the bargaining agency for that industry. 

Mr. Couen: You are referring to the Inglis vote? 

Mr. Rice: Yes. ‘ 

Out of seven thousand votes cast six thousand were for the C.1.0., 
and one thousand for the A.F. of L. As a result the C.1.O. has become 
the bargaining agency for this plant. But how about the nine thousand 
workers who desired neither the C.I.0. nor the A.F. of L., and so did not 

- vote at all? 

I am not assuming that by not voting they did not approve. 

Is it democratic that these workers, representing more than sixty 
per cent of the factory personnel, should be compelled to pay dues to a 
union of which they do not approve? I suggest that before any industry 
can become a closed shop, the union must be able to produce a list of its 
membership, proving that its membership consists of at least fifty-one per 
cent of all workers on the payroll, at the time the vote is taken. 

Mr. Conen: What is there as the result of that vote at Inglis which makes 
them pay union dues whether they care to vote or not? 

Mr. Ricr: They secure the representation and get a closed shop, and the 
men that desire to be affiliated with no union in the shipyard still have to be 
affliated with the union. 

Mr. ConEn: You say that as the result of the vote at Inglis sixty per cent 
of the workers are required to pay dues to a union of which they do not approve? 

Mr. Rice: The nine thousand who did not vote. 

Mr. Conen: Who suggested that they have to pay dues to any union? 

Mr. Rice: The C.L.O. are pressing for a closed shop. That means they all 
have to pay dues or become members of the union, despite the fact that they did 
not desire to do so. 

Mr. CoHEN: What you mean to indicate is that if in fact the C.I.O. secure a 
closed shop, the net result will be that the workers who did not vote will have © 
to pay dues? 

Mr. Ricr: That ig it. 

The Cuairman: I am wondering about this vote. I should like to have the 
information, if you can give it to me. Were the nine thousand you refer to 
qualified to vote, or was not this vote limited to the ordnance department? 

Mr. Rice: That is where the request, I understand, originally came from. a! 
was not in Inglis at that time, but my information is that the vote was taken in 
every ‘department of the plant. I am going on information secured from one of 
the men on the staff. I understand that polling booths were located in every 
department, not just in the ordnance department. That is my information. 

The CuamrMan: Then you made some reference to the Toronto Shipbuilding 
Company as a closed shop. There is at the present time an A. F. of L. council— 

Mr. Rice: There is a closed shop. I did not say whether it was one union 
or the other. I understand that the United Steelworkers are the bargaining 
agency for the Toronto Shipbuilding yards, but I know this, that. in the case of 
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welders leaving the plant I was connected with, not having a union card, they. 
had to secure it before they could seek employment there, even though in some 
cases—I know of two—there was no opening. They had to have their union card 
before they could be told that. 

Mr. Conen: I had to get a union card before I could practise law. 


Mr. Rice: So did I. However, when you get that, although your fees to the 
association are a little more, you do know something about what happens to 
them, but in industry the average worker complains that he does not. 

Mr. Couren: Do you think I should obtain from the Law Society an 
accounting for all those fees? 

Mr. Rice: I think you have a pretty good idea. 

Furthermore, I believe that a worker should be in the employ of a 
given industry for a period of at least three to six months before being 
allowed to vote upon any matters pertaining to the welfare of the 
employees. Such a ruling would do a great deal toward eliminating the 
racketeers, and agitators who float or drift from one industry to another, 
with only one purpose in mind, namely, to keep the workers in a spirit of 
unrest. More than one strike in Canada can be attributed directly to 
professional agitators who enter the employ of ‘an industry, simply to stir 
up strife amongst the workers. They have no real interest. in the workers’ 
welfare, but are interested in establishing their own union, simply for the 
payment of dues into their funds, a large percentage of which goes to the 
organizers. One labour organizer for a C.1.0. affiliate told me a year or so 
ago that he was engaged in organizing an industry in the Niagara 
Peninsula ‘and that it would take him a couple of months, but it was worth 
twenty-five hundred dollars to him. Surely it is time that this type of 
parasite was ejected from the ranks of the workers. 


That is a specific case of a chap whom I know intimately. I went to school 
with him. That is the point I am driving at. 

Mr. CoHEN: You mean he suggested to you that as the result of a couple of 
months organizing he would personally benefit to the extent of $2,500? | 

Mr. Rice: That he would personally benefit to the extent of the fees paid by | 
members brought into the union, his own percentage of the fees. 

Mr. Conen: Would you care to tell us what industry it was? 

Mr. Rice: I cannot, because it was told to me in confidence. I could, off the 
record, give you the name of the organizer. It would have to stand at that. 

2. If the workers are expected to have confidence in the National 
War Labour Board and in the Regional Boards under your jurisdiction, 
it is imperative that all collective bargaining agencies be accorded the 
same treatment and considerations. If you, gentlemen, allow a Regional 
Board to grant concessions to an industry when the C.1.0. has secured 
control of the workers, yet refuse a similar request from an industry 
that has a plant council, or internal union, you are helping to lay the 
foundations for totalitarianism within the ranks of labour, which is the 
very thing which has plunged the world into war, and which we are 
fighting to eliminate. Again I say, our labour policy must allow freedom 
of association for all workers. 

3. Our labour policy must be constant. The various industrial areas 
of Canada should be zoned, and equality of wage rates established in 
each zone for similar work being done in the various industries. 

4. A standard cost of living bonus, based upon the full increased 
cost of living, should be paid all workers. There should be no differen- 
tiation amongst industry, as regards the payment cf cost of living bonuses. — 
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5. The enacting of legislation making contracts and agreements as 
binding upon labour as upon management. No rival labour organization 
should be allowed to upset an agreement or contract, entered into by 
another bargaining agency, before the expiration of the contract. 

6. I feel that at this juncture some mention should be made in regard to 
the problem of the workers who find that by means of extreme exertion, 
and the working of long hours, are able to increase production anywhere 
from fifty to one hundred per cent, but who find that upon receipt of 
their overtime pay, and production bonus, are actually not as well off 
financially as when working less strenuously and for fewer hours. Surely 
it is a short-sighted policy which actually penalizes a worker for increas- 
ing production. I feel that the National War Labour Board should 
recommend that the act upon which income tax, payable by industrial 
workers, is based, should be so amended that a worker receiving a pro- 
duction bonus should pay income tax on that bonus at a much lower 
rate than that set upon the basic or original rate. Such legislation would 
encourage the maximum of production from the minimum of workers, 
which in the present situation, when we are faced with an acute labour 
shortage, would react to the distinct advantage of our industrial war 
effort. 


In that connection I would say that two industries told me they attributed 
their absenteeism, up to as high as five per cent, to the fact that many of the 
workers doing overtime stay away from work one day a week because they think 
if they were at their job that sixth day it would throw their income into a 
higher tax bracket, and they would not be as well off financially as if they took 
that one day holiday each week. 


Such legislation would have the added advantage of promoting a 
constancy among labour, thereby reducing to a minimum the labour 
turnover in industry to-day. 


Clause B 


I wish here to make a very brief reference to the planning for the 
post-war period. 

Firstly, it is essential that a spirit of confidence in our Labour 
Department be established in the minds of all workers in Canada. I feel 
that can best be accomplished by carrying out the six suggestions con- 
tained under the heading, Clause A, and to which I have previously’ 
referred. 

Secondly, I am of the opinion that the time is now, apropos, to the 
appointment of a sub-committee under the jurisdiction of the National 
War Labour Board, to inquire into the following:— 

(a) What percentage of men and women now employed in industry 

will be returned to their former occupations. 

(b) What percentage of men now employed in the various branches 
of the armed services can reasonably be expected to return to 
industrial life after the war. 

(c) To what extent can post-war industrial production be reason- 
ably expected to be reduced from present production. 

(d) In view of the above suggested information being available, to 
what extent should the working hours of the average industrial 
worker be reduced, so that employment may be provided fer all 
able-bodied men. 
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Summary , 

In closing, may I point out this one fact. The growth of certain types 
and forms of labour organizations can be attributed to the fact that 
unscrupulous organizers have, and are, promising employment for all, 
in peace time as in war. Yet these same organizers and organizations 
which they represent, are doing little or nothing to formulate a practical 
post-war policy. It stands to reason that industrial production cannot be 
maintained at the present peak for any length of time, after the cessation 
of hostilities. Hence, the necessity for an immediate inquiry into the 
problems heretofore mentioned, by a responsible committee under your 
jurisdiction, who would be able to bring in a concrete post-war plan for 
labour with suggestions for the practical application of same. 

I would also like to stress this fact, that any committee, or board, 
so appointed, should have adequate labour and industrial management 
representation. The heads of industry and the workers in their employ 
must be brought closer together. If we are to avoid the mistakes of the 
past it is essential that labour understand the problems of management, 
and management have a clear picture of the problems of the worker. 

The working out together of such problems will, I am sure, pave 
the way for a post-war development of economic security, along truly 
democratic lines. ‘ 


The Cuatrman: Thank you, Mr. Rice. We will adjourn until 10.30 a.m. 
tomorrow. 


The hearing was adjourned until Wednesday, May 26, 1943, at 10.30 a.m. 


Wepnespay, May 26, 1943; 10.30 a.m. 


Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed. 


The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Beique. 


Mr. Paut Brique. (Chambre de Commerce du District de Montreal): 
I have the honour to appear as the representative of the Chambre de Commerce > 
du district de Montreal, and to present our brief which has been endorsed by 
the Federation des Chambres de Commerce of the Province of Quebec. 


La Chambre de Commerce. du district de Montreal has a member- 
ship totalling 1,700 drawn from 225 different professional classifications. 
It was founded in 1887. Its legal existence is derived from the Federal 
Law of Chambers of Commerce (revised statutes 1927, ch. 19) and from 
a special Federal Statute (ch. 88, 58-59 Victoria). . 


The federation of Chambers of Commerce of the Province of 
Quebec, which endorses the brief of La Chambre de Commerce du dis- 
trict de Montreal, comprises 55 Chambers of Commerce of the Province 
of Quebec. Its legal existence is derived from the federal law 9-10, 
Edward VII, ch. 99. 


I have to confess that I am not expert in labour relations and therefore when 
the time comes to discuss details with members of your Board, I would ask 
that the questions be addressed to another member of this group. . 

The CHARMAN: We are trying to find out something about labour rela- 
tions ourselves. / 

Mr. Berqur: You have a very difficult and complex problem to solve, 
and I am afraid I shall be of very little assistance in the matter. I would prefer, 4 
with your kind permission, to leave to somebody else more competent than I 
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n the perilous role of answering your questions. I will say a very few words. 
/is my great pleasure to thank the Board for the opportunity of presenting 
ir brief containing an analysis of the situation and our views on the matter. 
/ may be interesting to know that the questions formulated by your Board 
ere considered very helpful by our committee, as the basis for this statement; 
_ fact in their view they covered a very wide field. Upon examination 
our brief you will see we try to present our views in a concise form, with a 
inimum of discussion, and with the idea that the brief represents the opinion 
~a large majority of the people of my province at least. I trust the represen- 
‘tions will be of service to you. Please bear in mind that the brief has been 
‘epared in French. It was prepared in a hurry. I am not satisfied that the 
anslation does full justice to the French text, so that if there is any dis- 
ission I would like you to refer to the French text. 

We have every confidence that industry and labour have found in your 
oard a truly impartial Board who will do what is right and fair to all parties. 
‘e consider it is right that the government has set up such a Board, and we 
ive confidence that you gentlemen will make a valuable contribution to 
e solution of the present difficulties, which is so necessary to the transaction 
the war and so important to those in labour and industry. 

I have with me Mr. Maurice Trudeau, treasurer of the Chambre de 
ommerce, and a lawyer of distinction. I will ask him to give you the 
mtents of our brief. 

Mr. TrupEau: This brief has been prepared by a special committee of the 
hambre of Commerce. My duty is to give to you this brief to-day:— 


A Brier to THE NatrionaL LABour Boarp 


This brief consists of three parts:— 


I. A declaration of principles which serve as a guide to the Chambre 
in its replies to questions asked by the McTague Commission. 

II. The Chambre’s conclusions of the matter of employer-employee 
relations. 

IIl. The Chambre’s conclusions on salaries and wages. 
I. Declaration of Principles 


A. The Chambre recognizes the authority of the National Labour 

- Board to act during wartime and in the period immediately following 
cessation of hostilities provided that such period be a definite one. This 
said period might be prolonged for a further determined length of time. 


B. The Chambre is of the opinion that it is a proper and necessary 
procedure for the Mc’Tague Commission to make a general investigation 
concerning all labour problems. It believes, however, that in the solu- 
tion of these problems the Federal Government should not take any 
steps comprising the future or modifying the constitutional relations 
between the Provincial Governments and the Federal Authority. 

C. The Chambre is agreed on the following principles to be 
observed in solving labour troubles:— 


(a) Workmen’s rights: 

Man is not a machine; his labour is not a commodity the price of 
which can be fixed solely by open competition. He has the right to 
work, the right to leisure, and the right to a certain intellectual 
development which is bound to make him a true citizen. In Canada, 
his work is free, and if certain restrictions are imposed by the neces- 
sities of wartime on that freedom, it should be remembered that such 
restrictions must be reduced to a bare minimum. 
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(b) Salaries and Wages: 

A workman’s wages are payments for work done and are not to b 
regarded as acts of philanthropy. He should be rewarded accordin 
to the services he has performed. Any solution to the labour probler 
that neglects this principle would be more or less unsound. 


(c) Social Justice: ; 

Both workman and employer are necessary to economic life 
Any solution to the labour problem tending to neglect the necessary rol 
of the workman and of the employer, or of one or another of them, o 
likely to line one of them up against the other, would be unsounc 


(d) The State and Labour Relations: 

The State does not alone possess rights, and if it be conceded tha 
it must be in control of labour relations this does not mean that i 
should have the right to direct all such relations. The Chambre is o 
the opinion that the utmost measure of freedom compatible with th 
continued war effort must be granted to workmen and employers to sett] 
among themselves their own problems, the State intervening only t 
ensure that justice be respected. 


(e) Trade Unionism and Workmen: | 

The Chambre is in favour of a free Union giving to each workma: 
the right to belong.or not to a trade union; it is, however, of the opinio: 
that any body which desires to act as a union should be legally con 
stituted. 


Mr. Lananpe: I take it you mean by “union should be legally constituted 


such a constitution as flows from the Quebec Professional Syndicates Act; 1 
that what you have in mind? 


Mr. Trupnau: Yes, the Quebec Professional Syndicates Act. 
Mr. Conen: You deal with that subject later, on page 9 of your briei 
Mr. TrupEau: Yes. 


IT. Employer-Employee Relations ; ’ 


4 
In giving replies to questions asked on employer-employee relatio 
a distinction has been drawn between:-—— . 


/ 


(a) Labour relations properly so-called. 
(6) Methods of avoiding strikes. 


A. Labour Relations 


The Chambre believes that good relations between employees an 
their employers are the active concern of governments on the one hanc 
and employers and employees on the other. 


i 


(1) Government Action: | 
1. The Province of Quebec has established labour legislation whie 
has given satisfactory results. The Federal Government should b 
prompted to act on such legislation and should make a wider us 
during wartime of the organizations responsible for its applicatio: 
2. The collective agreement seems to be the most effective method | 
solving labour problems. The Federal Government should adopt t 
principle as a general rule, even if it has to make exceptions for particule 
industries and factories where the general rule would not be applicabk 
| 
| 


J 
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Here the French text is different. We say the federal government should 
» Invited to give consideration to such type of legislation, and to make wide 
e during war time of the organizations responsible for its application. 

Mr. Conren: You substitute for “prompted” in the English text the word 
nvite’”? 

Mr. Trupgav: Yes. 
Mr. Lananpe: I think it is “invited to give consideration to such legisla- 
” There is more than one word. 
Mr. Trupeau: To continue:— 

(ii) Joint action by employers and employees: 

Employers should utilize to the utmost modern ideas for good labour 
relations, i.e., establishment of recreation and rest halls; factory com- 
mittees formed by representatives of labour and management for the 
purpose of improving the lot of the employee; factory periodicals deal- 
ing with matters of internal management, ete. 

All this is undoubtedly educational. The federal government should 
also promote a campaign to popularize these principles of good labour 
relations. 


an. 


you refer to the French text it is very much more explicit than the English 
xt. 

Mr. Coumn: What page is that? 

Mr. TrupEau: Page 7. 


B. Methods of Avoiding Strikes 


Included under this heading are strikes properly so-called and 
“Absenteeism”. 

(1) Causes of Strikes: 

Strikes at the present time are arising from ordinary causes such as 
wage disputes, improvement of working conditions, ete. Other causes 
should be added such as those which belong specially to the times in 
-which we live, and which take on the character of a class or social 
struggle, as for example, the closed shop, trade union powers, etc. 
To be more precise we may mention, without excluding others, the 
following :— 

1. Scarcity of Man-power at the present time:— 

As all surplus labour has been taken up by war work, it is natural 
for the workman to feel stronger and therefore more easily disposed to 
follow leaders who are counselling him to go on strike. 

2. High Wages in War Industries :— 


Workmen in factories producing for civilian needs have a tendency 
to ask that their wages be brought up to the level of those paid in war 
factories. 


3. The Necessity of Labour Organizers to group their unions into larger 
bargaining units :— : 
Salaries having reached a high level without intervention many 
workmen do not see so readily as they used to how useful it is for them 
to pay their dues to their union, hence a reaction from organizers. 
4. Absenteeism :— 7 
It appears that the income tax has a tendency to discourage workers 
from gaining an income beyond a certain level. This seems to be a 
82473—4 
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serious matter, and it ought to be set right. Some opportunity surely — 
should be provided for studying and modifying according to need th 
method of deducting income tax from the pay envelope. : 
Mr. Cowen: You do not happen to have any concrete examples as to how 
that works out? You touch on something that has been mentioned by a numbe} 
of people who have appeared before the Board, and the repetition—I do not say 
that in any wrong sense—lays emphasis on the cumulative value of such a state-- 
ment. No one as yet has broken the thing down to concrete examples. It hass 
been said that if workers worked overtime they found themselves worse off im 
a monetary sense than they would be if they worked the regular hours. If 
anybody has a concrete example of that sort of thing it would be very helpful. 
Mr. Trupeau: It is rather hard and embarrassing to get any specific 
examples. Personally employees are showing me their pay envelopes andi 
saying, “I earned so much this week, and I am deducted so much, so that next 
week I will only work so many hours, because I only get part of it; the balance: 
has to be given to the government.” We suggest that if the government could 
find some other way of deducting income tax it might help our war industriess 
I believe that in time we might educate our workers and show them they are 
doing war work and that there is still some money left to them after the deduc+ 
tion has been made. But there are many who feel they should not work more 
than so many hours a week because it is all deducted from the pay envelope. | 
Mr. LaLANDE: I suppose the fact that the tax is graduated is an aggrava-: 
tion, because the higher the class the worker gets into, the greater is the propor-- 
tion of his earnings deducted? 
Mr. Trupeau: Exactly. 
(ii) Measures to be taken for avoiding strikes:— 


(a) Open Shop:— Ree 


For the duration of the war, no union may have the right to insist 
on a closed shop in any factory whatsoever in Canada. 


(b) Free Trade Unions :— 
Every workman must be free to belong or not to belong to a union, 
and such union should be of his own choice. 


(c) Compulsory Legalization of all Trade Unions :— 


Any group or body wishing to act as a union (for example, to be 
party to a collective agreement) must have a legal existence. The 
Chamber takes the view that an arbitration board should be allowed to 
impose penalties on the unions themselves or on their leaders in the event 
of their not accepting the findings of the board. However, in all circum- 
stances, those workmen who are not unionized should enjoy the right 
conceded to those who belong to trade unions. 


Mr. LALANDE: I suppose that the last sentence should be tied up with the 
preceding one, which deals with arbitration boards, meaning that the non- 
unionized workmen should be kept in mind by the arbitration board? 


Mr. TrupEau: Exactly. When the arbitration board answers the question 
if fifty per cent of the workers do not belong to the union, their wishes should 
be taken into consideration. I would say that if fifty per cent of the workers 
were not in the union, once everything has been decided they should abide by 
the collective agreement, but the Board before it does anything should take 
their wishes into consideration. 


ee 


ye 
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om a i 
(tm) Labour Organization: — B:! 
In every industry where it is possible a collective agreement should 

be signed between the management and the workers. Such a collective | 
agreement should, in addition to particular clauses, have the following Be 
general clauses:— r: ah 
1. A clause stipulating that all workmen engaged at the factory 
during the existence of the agreement must be bound by its clauses 

whether they be members of the union which actually signed, or not. 


at Mr. CoHEeN: Just at that point when you use the expression “members of 
the union which actually signed” you take it that the agreement will be one 
entered into by the management on the one hand and some trade union repre- 
senting at least a majority of the employes on the other? 


Mr. Trupeau: Exactly. 


2. A clause stipulating conciliation and compulsory arbitration in 
the event of a conflict. 


(wv) Methods of settling strikes:— 
1. Measures to be taken: 


To avoid strikes in Canada, the following are the steps to be taken 
and the machinery to be set up towards that end: 
(a) consolidation and codification of all the regulations concerning 
labour and strikes. 
(6) an outline of the policy showing the government’s aim in its 
dealings with Labour. 
(c) institution of a conciliation and arbitration board. 
(d) institution of a code of procedure to be followed in regulating 
: all labour disputes. 
ts (e) establishment of penalties for all persons or groups of persons 
; infringing the regulations. 


oS eaehie 


Zz 2. Procedure to be followed: 

(a) discussion between the management of its representatives and 
the representatives of the workers. 

(6) Compulsory Conciliation: 


This conciliation must be attempted either in virtue of a clause in 
the collective agreement, or in virtue of the general regulations concerning 
labour in a case where there is no collective agreement. 

Mr. Coen: I suppose you really mean a little more than conciliation, 

which is merely an effort on the part of somebody to bring together two people 

who are otherwise at odds, whereas under (b) you seem to contemplate arbitra- 

tion on some question. “Compulsory conciliation” in one sense is a conflict in 
eTMS. 

Mr. Trupeau: Yes, the first part of the sentence would be a conciliation 

between two parties, and the second would be an arbitration between the parties. 

Mr. Latanpe: There seems to be a distinction in this text between concilia- 
on and arbitration. I think in (6) it is conciliation properly so-called and in 
(¢) it is arbitration. ore 

‘The Cuamman: The word “compulsory” is used with it. 

ay - I suppose you mean compulsory conciliation as under the 
ct a en ties Dr ussken Act, where there is an attempt to bring a 
arties together; you say there should be some procedure to get them together 
at they may try to work out their disagreement? 


8247343 
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Mr. Truprau: Exactly. 

. (c) If the conciliation attempt does not give the desired resu 
recourse must be had to compulsory arbitration before an ar| 
tration board, with arbitrators or assessors chosen by the worke 
and management. 

Mr. LauanpE: What do you mean by arbitrators or assessors chosen by t 
workers and management? 

Mr. Truprav: Both parties will appoint arbitrators or assessors to appe 
before the Board and assist the Board to come to some conclusion. 

Mr. Lauanpe: I think what you have in mind is something similar to t 
procedure of the Admiralty jurisdiction, where assessors are appointed 
help the court? 

Mr. TrupEau: Yes, in the same way as under the Compensation Act 
Quebec they appoint assessors to help the court. 

(d) Findings by the board and solution of the dispute. 

Mr. Couen: Do you mean that the finding is to be binding? 

Mr. Trupgau: Yes. The French text reads “the judgment as rendered } 
the Board.” 

Mr. Latanpe: As I understand it, your suggestion is that there should ] 
compulsory arbitration. 

Mr. TrupEav: There should be compulsory arbitration, and there will ] 
a judgment issued by the Board which should be enforced. 

Mr. Latanpe: You do not contemplate compulsory arbitration only in tl 
cases where compulsory arbitration has been agreed upon, as in a collectiy 
agreement? 

Mr. TrupeEav: No. 

Mr. Latanpe: This is compulsory arbitration imposed by legislation? 

Mr. Trupravu: Yes, by legislation. 

Mr. Conzn: I take it you are dealing with disputes arising out of tk 
application of a collective agreement already arrived at? z | 

Mr. Trupeav: Exactly. 

(e) Penalties to be enforced against thos 
findings of the arbitration board. 

8. Remarks. 

The whole procedure of settling strikes should be simple, rapid : 


€ who refuse to accept tl 


as Inexpensive as possible. 


IIT. Wages and Bonuses 


A. The Chambre de Commerce of the Montre: istrict j 
firm opinion that the government must protect he he each 
Moreover, since it would be a most difficult ma 


B. The Chambre de Commerce of the Montreal] 


wages should be fixed at the highest level eommat: 
conditions of each industrial enterprise. Yet, Ge. y ith the worki 
y be g 


geographical differences between various parts of Can 


district believes ths 
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is of the opinion that the principle of uniform and standard wages 
throughout the country is not a sound one. In reality it seems impos- 
sible to establish such a principle on any practical basis. 


C. To regulate wages throughout the country, the Chambre de Com- 
merce believes that as soon as possible means must be provided for both 
labour and management to come to an agreement between themselves. 
This must be done by means of the collective agreement. If the need 
arose, the State could intervene to fix both the maxima and the minima. 


. D. Cost of Living Bonuses:—The Chambre de Commerce is in favour 

of cost of living bonuses as at present in force. It believes it is impossible 
to settle the questions of family allowances and the alleviation of other 
social responsibilities by means of the cost of living bonus. It wishes, 
however, to draw attention to the principle recognized when fixing bonuses 
at five cents per hour for workers in the building trade. As such bonuses 
are granted for overtime work, the whole principle is unsound. In reality, 
the cost of living bonus is independent of the number of hours worked. 

The CuatrMaNn: That is our brief. 

Mr. Latanpe: May I ask one question in reference to paragraph A of 
art III of your brief? Would you indicate what you mean by “competent 
ithorities” with respect to wage increases. 

Mr. Trupgau: I mean the National War Labour Board. 

Mr. Conen: Or the Regional War Labour Boards. You mean Boards 
uving jurisdiction? — 

Mr. TrupEau: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: As to the last paragraph you read, where there is a reference 
five cents an hour, the Order in Council specifically provides that bonus shall 
»t be paid for overtime work. 

Mr. TrupEau: That text was prepared after inquiry. They found out it 
paid for all overtime. . 

Mr. LaLanvE: Up to a maximum of so many hours a week? 

Mr. Trupeau: No, according to our inquiry they found it was being paid 
r all the hours worked. We believe it should apply for a limited number of 
nurs, and for overtime they should not be paid the five cents. ~ 

Mr. BerquE: We thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your kind reception. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Trudeau and Mr. Beique. 
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Mémoire de la Chambre de Commerce du District de Montréal au Con 
National du Travail en Temps de Guerre, Montréal, mar 1943 


La Chambre de Commerce du District de Montréal 


25 est, rue St-Jacques, Montréal 


ce 6 MAI 1948. 


MoNSIEUR LE PRESIDENT, 


J’ai Phonneur de vous remettre le mémoire ci-annexé qui a été préparé 
un comité diment autorisé et approuvé par le Conseil d’administration de 
Chambre de commerce du district de Montréal & sa séance du 5 mai 1948. 


Le comité qui a préparé ce mémoire a consulté les membres de notre Cham 
par voie de questionnaire. Il a de plus consulté une documentation ama: 
d’aprés ses instructions. 


La Fédération des Chambres de commerce de la Province de Québec, 
Vintermédiaire de son Conseil Exécutif réuni en assemblée réguliére, a che 
notre Chambre de la représenter devant votre Conseil. 


M. Maurice Trudeau est atitorisé & vous soumettre le mémoire qui 
pour et au nom de notre Chambre. 


Veuillez accepter l’expression de mes sentiments trés distingués. 
Le président, 
Paul Béique. 


Honorable juge C.-P. McTague, président du 
Conseil National du Travail en temps de guerre, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


La Chambre de commerce du district de Montréal compte dix-sept ¢ 
membres répartis entre 225 classifications professionnelles différentes. 


Elle fut fondée en 1887. Elle tire son existence légale de la loi fédérale 
Chambres de commerce (statuts revisés 1927, ch. 19) et d’un statut spi 
fédéral (chapitre 88, 58-59 Victoria). 


La Fédération des Chambres de commerce de la Province de Québec 
endosse le mémoire de la Chambre de commerce du district de Montréal on 
55 chambres de commerce de la Province de Québec. Elle tire son exist 
légale du statut fédéral 9-10 Edouard VII, ch. 99. j 
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Rapport AU CoNnSEIL NATIONAL DU TRAVAIL 


Ce rapport contient trois parties: 
I—Une déclaration de principes sur laquelle la Chambre s’appuie pour 
répondre aux questions posées par la commission McTague; 
II—Les conclusions de la Chambre sur les relations entre patrons et 
employés; 
I1J—lLes conclusions de la Chambre sur les salaires et gages. 


—Déclaration de Principes 


A—tLa Chambre reconnait au Conseil National du Travail en temps de 
uerre l’autorité d’agir durant toute la période de guerre et dans la période qui 
uivra immédiatement la fin de la guerre pourvu que cette derniére période soit 
éfinie. Cette période pourrait étre prolongée pourvu que ce soit pour un temps 
éterminé. 

-B.—La Chambre croit qu’il est bon et méme nécessaire que la commission 
JcTague fasse une enquéte générale sur tous les problémes ouvriers. Elle croit 
ependant que dans la solution de ces problémes, le gouvernement fédéral ne 
evrait prendre aucune mesure qui engagerait l’avenir et modifierait les relations 
onstitutionnelles entre les gouvernements provinciaux et le gouvernement fédéral. 


C.—La Chambre s’entend sur les principes suivants de solution aux problémes 
uvriers: 


a) Droits de Vouvrier 

L’homme n’est pas une machine; son travail n’est pas une marchandise 
ont le prix puisse étre fixé uniquement par la libre concurrence. II a droit au 
ravail, 11 a droit & des loisirs, il a droit & un certain développement intellectuel 
ui doit en faire un vrai citoyen. Au Canada, son travail est libre et si l’on peut 
onsidérer qu’en temps de guerre certaines restrictions doivent étre apportées a 
ette liberté, il faut considérer aussi que ces restrictions doivent étre réduites a 
sur minimum. 


b) Salaire et Travail 


Le salaire de l’ouvrier est le paiement d’un travail et n’est pas un acte de 
hilanthropie. I] doit étre proportionné aux services rendus. Toute solution au 
robléme ouvrier qui s’écarterait de ce principe serait une solution fausse. 


c) Justice sociale 


| L’ouvrier et le patron sont nécessaires & la vie économique. Toute solution 
u probléme ouvrier qui oublierait le rdle nécessaire de l’ouvrier et du patron 
u de l’un ou de l’autre, ou dresserait l’un contre l’autre serait fausse. 


d) L’Etat et les relations ouvriéres 

L’Etat n’a pas tous les droits et s’il faut admettre que l’Etat ait un contréle 
ur Jes relations ouvriéres, il ne faut pas admettre qu’il dirige toutes ces relations. 
.a Chambre est d’avis que la plus grande liberté compatible avec la continuité 
e leffort de guerre doit €tre laissée aux ouvriers et patrons pour qu’ils réglent 
ntre eux leurs problémes, |’Etat n’intervenant que pour assurer le respect de la 
istice. 
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(e) Syndicalisme et ouvrier 

La Chambre se prononce pour le syndicalisme libre donnant & tout out 
le droit de faire partie ou non d’un syndicat; cependant elle est d’avis que 
groupement qui veut agir comme syndicat devrait étre consulté légalement. 


II.—Relations entre ouvriers et patrons 


Pour répondre aux questions posées sur le probléme des relations e 
ouvriers et patrons, il a été fait une distinction entre: 


(a) les relations ouvriéres proprement dites; 
(b) les moyens d’éviter les greves. 


A.—Relations ouvriéres 


La Chambre croit que les bonnes relations entre ouvriers et patrons tienr 
a l’action combinée des gouvernements d’une part, des patrons et des ouvr 
d’autre part. 


(i) De Vaction du gouvernement 


1. La Province de Québec a mis pied une législation ouvriére qui a do 
des résultats satisfaisants. Le gouvernement fédéral devrait s’inspirer de cc 
législation et utiliser plus largement durant la guerre, les organismes chargés 
son application. 


2. La convention collective semble la méthode la plus efficace de résou 
les problémes ouvriers. Le gouvernement fédéral devrait en admettre le prine 
comme régle générale, quitte & instituer des réglements d’exception pour les ind 
tries et les usines ot la régle générale ne serait pas applicable. 


(11) De Vaction des ouvriers et patrons entre eux 


Les patrons devraient utiliser au maximum les données modernes de bon1 
relations ouvriéres, i.e. établissement de salles d’amusement et de repos; comi 
d'entreprise formés de représentants des ouvriers et des patrons ayant pour ob 
d’améliorer le sort des employés; journaux de régie interne, ete. : 

Tout cela, sans doute, tient a Péducation. Aussi le gouvernement fédé 
devrait-il entreprendre une campagne tendant a vulgariser ces principes 
bonnes relations ouvriéres. 


B—Moyens d’éviter les gréves 


5 Nous avons fait entrer dans cette division les gréves proprement dites 
I’“absentéisme”. 


(i) Les Causes de Gréves 


Les causes. de gréves A l’heure actuelle sont les causes ordinaires comr 
Paugmentation des salaires, l’amélioration des conditions de travail, ete. (¢ 
devrait ajouter les causes qui tiennent de notre Epoque et qui ont un caracteére | 
lutte sociale ou de classes, comme I’atelier fermé, les juridictions de syndicat, et 
D’une facon plus particuliére, mais non restrictive, nous énumérons: 


1. La pénurie de main-d’ceuvre & Vheure actuelle :— 


La guerre ayant engagé toutes les disponibilités de main-d’ceuvre, il e 
naturel que l’ouvrier se sente plus fort et soit plus facilement enclin & suivre ] 
organisateurs qui le poussent aux gréves. 


2. Les hauts salaires payés dans Vindustrie de guerre:— 


Les ouvriers des usines de production civile ont tendance & vouloir haussi 
leurs salaires au niveau de ceux des industries de guerre. | 
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La nécessité ow se trouvent les organisateurs ouvriers de grouper leurs 
syndiqués :— 

Les salaires étant naturellement élevés, beaucoup d’ouvriers ne voient pas 
jssi bien que d@’habitude Vutilité qu’il y a@ pour eux de payer leurs contributions 

syndicat qui, de ce fait, tend & perdre des adhérents. D’od réaction des 
zanisateurs. 

L’“absentéisme” :-— 

Il semble que Vimpdt sur le revenu tende & décourager les travailleurs de 
gner'un salaire dépassant un certain niveau. La situation parait grave et il 
iviendrait de la corriger. N’y aurait-il pas lieu d’étudier et de modifier au 
soin la procédure des prélévements d’impét A la source. 


) Mesures & prendre pour empécher les gréves 


(a) Atelier libre—Pour la durée de la guerre, aucun syndicat ne 
devrait avoir droit A un contrat d’atelier fermé dans quelque usine que ce 
soit au Canada. 

(b) Syndicalisme libre—Tout ouvrier devrait étre libre d’appartenir 
ou non a un syndicat et étre libre d’appartenir au syndicat de son choix. 

(c) Légahté obligatoire du syndicat—Tout groupement qui voudrait 
agir en tant que syndicat (par exemple, étre partie & une convention 
collective) devrait avoir une existence légale. Le but visé par la Chambre 
est de permettre au tribunal d’arbitrage d’imposer des sanctions aux syn- 
dicats eux-mémes ou & leurs chefs dans le cas ov ils n’accepteraient pas la 
sentence arbitrale. Néanmoins, en toute occasion les ouvriers libres 

-devraient avoir les mémes droits que ceux des syndicats. 


) Organisation ouvriére 


Dans toute industrie ot cela serait possible, les ouvriers et les patrons 
‘raient signer entre eux une convention collective. Cette convention collective 
‘rait, en plus des clauses particuliéres, comporter les clauses générales 
vantes: 


1. Une clause stipulant que tous les ouvriers embauchés 4 Pusine 
durant lexistence du contrat seront soumis aux clauses de la convention 
collective, qu’ils fassent partie ou non du ou des syndicats qui ont signé 
la convention. 


2. Une clause stipulant la conciliation et arbitrage obligatoire en 
cas de conflit. 


) Procédure de solution des gréves 


1, Mesures & prendre-——Pour éviter les gréves au Canada, voici les mesures 
devraient étre prises et les institutions qui devraient étre mises sur pieds: 


(a) Consolidation et codification de toutes les ordonnances gouver- 
nant le travail et les gréves; 

(b) Exposé de politique tendant A établir le but que se propose le 
gouvernement dans politique ouvriére; 

(c) Institution d’un tribunal de conciliation et d’arbitrage; 

(d) Institution d’un code de procédure & suivre dans le réglement de 
tous différends ouvriers; 

(e) Etablissement de sanctions pour toutes personnes ou groupes de 
personnes enfreignant ces réglements. 


2. Procédure a swvre: 
(a) Discussion entre le patron ou ses représentants et les représen- 
tants des employés; 
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(b) Conciliation obligatoire —Cette conciliation devra étre i 
soit en vertu d’une clause de la convention collective, soit en vert; 
ordonnances générales sur le travail dans le cas ot il n’y a ps 
convention collective; 

(c) Arbitrage —Si la conciliation ne donne pas le résultat attend 
devra avoir recours & l’arbitrage obligatoire devant le tribunal d’arbii 
avec arbitres ou assesseurs choisis par les ouvriers et les patrons; 


(d) Jugement par le tribunal et solution du différend ; 


(e) Des sanctions devront étre prévues contre ceux qui enfreis 
le jugement rendu par le tribunal d’arbitrage. 


3. Remarque.—Toute la procédure de réglement des gréves doit étre sir 
rapide et le moins cofiteuse possible. 


Salaires et Bonis 


A.—La Chambre de commerce du district de Montréal tient & ce qu 
gouvernement protége le pays de l’inflation. Aussi, puisqu’il serait trés dif 
_ de maintenir le contrédle des prix sans, d’un autre cété, maintenir le contréle 
salaires, la Chambre se déclare-t-elle contre tout relévement de salaires 
entente préalable avec les autorités compétentes. Elle se déclare contre le 
cipe d’un niveau de salaire au-dessous duquel il serait possible au pa 
d’accorder & ses employés des augmentations A Sa guise. 


B.—La Chambre de commerce du district de Montréal croit que les sale 
doivent étre fixés au niveau le plus élevé compatible avec les condit; 


croit que le principe de Vuniformité des salaires 4 travers tout le pays n’est 
un principe sain. I] semble en effet impossible d’établir cette régle sur des b: 
pratiques. 


C.—Pour réglementer les gages au pays, la Chambre de commerce C: 
qu'il faudrait autant que possible remettre entre les mains des ouvriers et 
patrons le moyen de s’entendre eux-mémes. Cela devrait se faire par la conv 


tion collective. Au besoin YEtat pourrait intervenir pour fixer soit des maxis 
soit des minima, 


D.—Bonis de vie chére—Ia Chambre de commerce est en faveur du b 
de vie chére tel qu’il existe A Vheure actuelle. Elle croit qu’il est impossible 
faire intervenir les questions d’allocations familiales et Wallégement des aut 
charges sociales A l’aide de bonis de vie chére. Elle désire faire remarqi 
cependant que le principe reconnu lors de l’établissement d’un boni de oC. | 
heure pour les ouvriers de la construction, boni qui vaut pour les heures supp 


mentaires de travail, n’est pas un principe sain. En effet, le boni de vie chi 
est indépendant du nombre d’heures de travail. 


Dr. Leon Lortir (Canadian Institute of Chemistry): Mr. Chairman a 
gentlemen of the Board. This being a Joint submission presented before yo 
Board by different associations, I wish to present those representing the ass 
ciations: Mr. K. M. Cameron, President, and Mr. L. Austin Wright, secretat) 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada; Mr. A. E. MacRae representing t. 


Professionel Engineers; Mr, A. J. Hazelgrove, representing the Royal Archite’ 


Chemistry. I should like to present this short brief and make some furth 
remarks :— 


| 
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Officers of the undersigned Dominion-wide professional organizations, 
whose combined membership totals over 15,000, have followed with interest 
the sittings of the National War Labour Board and the submissions which 
have been presented by representatives of employers and organized labour 
bearing on labour relations throughout Canada. 


It has been noted that the field of the professional man, although 
a large and important section of all employment in Canada, has not yet 
been brought to your attention. Therefore the committee representing 
this group is pleased to have this opportunity to place before you the 
professional point of view. 


Since most engineers, chemists and architects are employees, and at 
the same time are recognized as members of learned professions, they feel 
that they may be inadvertently involved in disadvantageous employer- 
employee relationships and in compulsory collective bargaining legisla- 
tion. In fact, labour representatives in their recent presentations to the 
Ontario Legislature and before your Board, have, by implication, indi- 
cated that the learned and scientific professions would be included in 
such legislation. 


Mr. LAtANpE: As a matter of fact I think the Ontario Act excludes members 
ie learned or scientific professions—I think that is the wording. 


Dr. Lorrie: Yes indeed. I should like to bring in a little history about this. 
‘e was before the Ontario Legislature about the beginning of April a Bill 
ollective bargaining. I should like to read you a clipping from the Toronto 
gram dated March 29th, 1943, which explains the matter. 


The labour officials served notice that they could not agree with the 
clause to exclude from collective bargaining rights such important groups 
of workers as civic employees, employees of commissions and those of the 
‘learned professions”’. 


This would deny collective bargaining rights to thousands of workers, 
many of whom are now organized, such as Hydro; T.T.C.; teachers and 
civil service. Labour will not agree either with the move to exclude 
plants of 14 employees, or less, from such bargaining rights, it was stated. 


When we heard about this we made joint representations, and finally the 
Peter Heenan proposed an amendment, and clause 5 was amended. Repre- 
itions have been made. here by labour representatives for compulsory 
aining, and we felt perhaps we might be again included. That is why we 
» before you to state our unanimous and unalterable objection to being 
ded in any general bargaining agreement. I would also draw your attention 
e fact that these professions are already controlled by provincial legislation 
h has been enacted for that purpose. 


Mr. Conen: What provincial legislation covers chemists? 

Dr. Lorrie: There is legislation in Quebec, but it not operative. 

Mr. Couen: As to the rest of Canada, what legislation governs chemists? 
Dr. Lorrie: I do not know of any yet. 


Mr. CoHen: Then why make the all-inclusive statement that there is 
dy provincial legislation dealing with these professions? 


Mr. MacRar: The Professional Engineers Act in each of the provinces is 
ded to take care of them. In Quebec they have special legislation; in 
rio they did not want to come in. The chemical engineer has the same 
of training, but he is different from quite a number of chemists, 
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Mr. Conen: Can you tell me why the chemist should not have a similar 


option with respect to compulsory bargaining under the Act? It does not 
necessarily mean he must come in; it merely says he may come in. There are 
many chemists in the position of wage earners, despite the fact they may be 
included in the term “learned profession”. Suppose these people do wish to 
come under a collective bargaining act, do you want to prevent them from doing 
so? 

Mr. MacRae: We do not want to have these provisions forced upon us under 
a collective bargaining situation. We want to exercise the right to make a 
decision for ourselves. 

Mr. Cowen: Bricklayers are not forced to include themselves, but if they 
want to make use of the machinery they can do so. 

Mr. Latanve: There have been submissions here with the view of promoting 
the closed shop. As I understand it, you do not wish to be covered by a closed 
shop agreement? Is that not the essence of your submission? 

Dr. Lortiz: Yes, and I would add something else. 

Mr. Couen: Is that what it comes down to? 

Dr. Lortm: Yes. We are opposed to forcible inclusion in any general 
collective bargaining agreement. The Canadian Institute has taken no stand 
against collective bargaining for professional men where the bargaining con- 
cerns a group composed entirely of professional men. 

Mr. Conen: What they object to is being included in some general bargain- 
ing agency that would include unskilled and semi-skilled workers. They feel 
that chemists, for instance, should be represented by a union trained to deal 
with the particular problems of that employee group? 

Dr. Lorriz: That was the position taken by the different associations. - 

Mr. Conen: It means that you are objecting to being included in a closed 
shop agreement? - 

Mr. Lauanpe: I think what you are contending is precisely the principle 
that is embodied in section 5 of the Ontario Act, which reads as follows:— 


A provision in a collective bargaining agreement requiring all or 
any specified employees of an employer to be members of a specified 


collective bargaining agency certified pursuant to the provisions of this — 


Act shall not be deemed to be in conflict with, or in contravention of the 
provisions of this Act, but no such provision shall apply to a member of 
the learned or scientific professions. 

Mr. Conen: That is what you are contending? 

Dr, Lortim: Yes. 


The national organizations represented by this Committee are unani- 
mously and unalterably opposed to the forcible inclusion of professional 
men in any compulsory collective bargaining legislation. 


An important fact which we would emphasize is that in these pro- 
fessions are already controlled by provincial legislation which has been 
enacted for that purpose. 


The Cuatrman: The key word in the whole thing is “forcible”; that 3 . 
you are contending, that you should not be forced into any general seer 4 


Dr. Lortm: Yes. The thing has not arisen in Canada, but it h 
United States. 
Similar conditions exist in the United States, and the ¢ 
Shell Development Company and the International Federation of Areii 
tects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, the National Labour Rela 
tions Board of the United States ruled that architects, engineers oa : 


as in the 


| 


- 
‘ 
‘ 
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chemists cannot be forced into a heterogeneous bargaining unit sought 
by a labour union in its negotiations with an employer unless a majority 
of the professional employees through a vote confined to the professional 
eroup express their desire to be included. (Case No. R. 3245). 

Mr. Cowen: That deals with what is an appropriate bargaining union. 
The answer is that you do not elect to be represented by some heterogeneous 
body; that you as chemists should be separately represented? 3 

Mr. LAvANDE: Dr. Lortie can speak for himself, but I can see a distinction 
between the statement just made by Mr. Cohen and the submission which is now 
placed before us. 

Mr. Coen: The case you cite from the National Labour Relations Board 
in the United States was one that dealt merely with the question of an appro- 
priate bargaining unit. They decided in the case of the “unlearned professions,” 
if I may coin a phrase, that as a particular class they have elected to be repre- 
sented by a heterogeneous committee, the professional class if they so elected 
were entitled to be dealt with as a separate bargaining union and represented 
by a committee that would represent their own interests. 

. Dr. Lorrie: They could choose an appropriate bargaining committee, or 
_ not belong at all. 

Mr. Couen: Exactly. They could choose to be part of a complete union 
i and engage in bargaining in conjunction with everybody down to the unskilled 
_ worker. 
id Dr. Lortim: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: Or could choose to stay out of a bargaining union entirely. 


Dr. Loris: Yes. . 

; Mr. Counen: Or they can bargain through a medium set up specifically to 

| deal with their problems. 

Dr. Lorrie: Yes. 

Mr. Coun: Those three ways were open? . 

fs. Dr. Lorrie: Yes. The National Labour Relations Board of the United 

States held that there should be one committee restricted to the professional 

group and one restricted to the non-professional group. In fact the professional 

group chose not to be represented at all. . 

Mr. Couen: That is the method adopted there to determine the appropriate 

bargaining union, whether dealing with a particular craft or with a whole 

bargaining union. 

Dr. Lorrie: There is another incident I would like to cite to vou ; 

| In the matter of the Joseph E. Seagram & Sons Inc. who haa a 

closed shop agreement with the Distillery Workers Union (A.F.L.) and 

| where chemists had been discharged because they had declined to join 

| the union. 

That was in 1939 when many chemists and engineers tried to secure 
employment in any way they could. Joseph Seagram's were Blgeeed to Bet 
graduate people, and even their messengers were eraduates. From the eee 
to the last bus boy they were graduates, and most of them agreed to be 


t 
.. 
; 
tr 
» 
} 
F members of the union. 


~ 


ROT an ann 


¢ 
‘a 


‘] emical Society held conferences and exchanged 
si ay the American Fisdareeian of Labour. As a result, 
full agreement and mutual understanding were reached in the Shae 
summary by President William Green: “If engtgey one Us S 
perform professional work they should be classified ae y. ey 
do production work they must be classified as production wor ao = ‘ 
It is a hardship and a detriment to production workers to have these 


correspondence 
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professional workers wrongly classified and displacing bona. fide pr 
duction workers. Since the wrong classification persists, it is obviou 
that the distillery workers must have some device for protecting ee 
selves and their jobs. An engineer or chemist working in his professiona, 


capacity and classified as such would then become a union member only 
upon his own volition.” 


There is another here that I should bring to your attention. 


In a decision recently handed down by the National Labour Relations 
Board in the case of General Motors Sales Corp. of Los Angeles, Calif., 
and the International Union, United Automobile Workers of America 
(C.LO.), the board held that an employer can require supervisory 
employees to relinquish their supervisory status if such employees join 
a union and insist upon retaining their union membership. Such a 
requirement in the opinion of the board was not discriminatory where 
the particular supervisory positions enable employees to interfere with 
the employer’s business when confronted with conflicting loyalties to the 
employer and to the union in such a way that the employees’ impar- 
tiality in the performance of work was questionable. . 


Mr. Couen: You can go farther than that. The N.L.RB. said foremen 

are not covered by the National Labour Relations Act because of that principle. 
Dr. Lortiz (reading) : 

The committee respectfully re 

favourably considered by the m 


tay 


preparing labour legiglation. The 
mit any additional] information that 


The CuHarrman: J suppose 
be in the same position as 
such? ; 


Dr. Lortin: Yes, much the same. 


The Carman: That is something we can al 

Mr. MacRaz: The members of this 
law that might be enacted, to be forci 
labour set-up. If the Ontario Act h 
in respect of professional people. 


Mr. LALANDE: I take it from the statement made earlier that some of . 
these professional men are members of more than one of these associations. Is 
the figure of 15,000 all-inclusive? Is there any overlap there? 

Dr. Lorin: No, this figure is quite conservative. In fact if w 
the total membership of all the societi Would tale aa 


©s represented here it would make 24,000, 
but since some engineers belong to two or three profe 


ssional groups. w : 
at the very conservative figure of 15,000. croups, we arrived 
The Cuarrman: Thank you, Dr. Lortie. 


Mr. N. F. Parkinson (Ontario Mining Association): Mr. Cha; ; 
members of the Board, I have a brief prepared by the Ontemis Mi 
ciation which I will read to you:— 5 Oe 


In the matter of the inquiry instituted by 
various aspects of wages control, labour 
the war effort, all as Set out in t]} 
the preliminary hearing in Ottaw 
Mining Association desires to p 
consideration— 


the proposition you make is that you would — 
in an industry, if there were 


ways quite understand. 
profession do not wish because of any 
bly brought into any organization or 
ad been imposed that would have happened — 


‘Y your Board into the 
relations and furtherance of 


1€ announcement of your Chairman at 
aon April 15th and 16th, the Ontario — 
Tesent a brief setting forth for your 


sition of the Mining Industry 
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(b) some considered views and suggestions based on the experience of its 
members in the operations of the industry in the past and its desire 
to maintain operating conditions in the future that will in our experi- 
ence provide for the best interests of the industry and its employees. 
As to wages control and the principle of bonus payments based on 

cost-of-living index, we favourably support this provision as a wartime 

measure—even though in the precious metal mining industry no provision 
is available for the passing on the consumer of the increased cost of paying 
the bonus. The selling price is fixed and increased costs mean diminish- 
ing returns to the shareholders in exchange for their only asset—the ore. 

However, other considerations are considered of more importance at this 

time, although there is a limit beyond which it is possible to go—and 

some of these mines have already been forced to close down. 


Parr I 


Regarding the Ontario Mining Industry Generally 

The Ontario Mining Association has as members 52 metal mining 
companies in the Province of Ontario; these mines comprising as they do 
practically all the producing base and precious metal mining companies 
in the province engage at the moment some 26,000 employees. 


The value of the production from Ontario metal mines in 1941 was— 


All metals (including gold) ........... $240 000,000 
Gold (included: in above) ya.) 2%... as $123,000,000 

In comparison the Canada Year Book for 1942 shows—for 1940— 
All Metallics produced in Canada ...... $382,503,012 


The report of the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board for 1941— 
the latest year for which figures are available—provides certain statistical 
information. ‘These figures present a comparison in Ontario as between 
Mining (including the explosive and abrasive industry) and other industry 
in the matter of relative size and average wages, as follows:— 


Mining All other 
(including Industry % 
explosives) in Schedule] Mining 
Wage expenditures on which accidents were 
Fa nese UDO Lees A mambab evans st yo eins $67,422,000 $838,037,000 8 
Mining Next Average 
(including Highest for all 
explosives) Group Groups 
$31.41 $28.83 $21.69 


Average weekly wage in 1940.. .. .. ++ ++ +: 
It should be noted in connection with these figures: — 

1. Employment in many other groups is seasonal, whereas in mining it 
is 52 weeks in the year. 

2. The Board’s figures do not take into account any wages or allowances 
in excess of $2,000 per annum and approximately 15 per cent of the 
employees in mines earned in that year in excess of this amount. 

3. Since 1940 when these figures apply, wages in mines, as in most other 
industries, have increased by reason of the cost-of-living bonus. 
Ontario mining companies paid the bonus prior to compulsion by law. 
While no figures are given in the report to indicate the comparative 

accident frequency in class 5 (mining and explosives) and other groups, 

an examination of the total compensation paid on account of all types of 
accidents, bearing in mind that mining is @ full time occupation and 
carries a wage scale on which compensation is paid almost 50 per cent 
higher than the average of other groups and is included with the 
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explosives industry for classification purposes, indicates that the haz 
in this industry are not out of line with those experienced in most ot! 
industries in the province. " 

Accident prevention and research have been given very close atte 
tion by the Association for many years, large sums of money have be 
spent in order to avoid and minimize accident and industrial dise: 
occurrences. In other words the industry recognizes that its welfare 
definitely tied up with the welfare and good health of its employees. 


Production Problems Peculiar to the Mining Industry 


Mining is one of the few industries which depends entirely on 
natural product for its existence. In other words no ore means no mi 
This statement is subject to some variation in that less ore means 
smaller mine—and to a still greater extent—ore to-day under certain ¢ 
conditions may not be ore to-morrow under higher costs. 

The selling price of gold for example is fixed and the natural inelii 
tion of the uniformed public is to infer that all one has to do to be rick 
to have a gold mine. It is quite true that once you produce the g 
there is no competition in its disposal but it is quite another problem 
produce the gold and still make a profit. 

It can be readily seen, for example, that in a mine which to-day — 
a profit margin of 50 cents per ton of ore treated, that if costs go up 
ae cents per ton, not only is it unprofitable to further operate that min 

ut | 
(a) large capital investments are then unrecoverable, of 
(b) large tonnages of ore have been converted into unpayable rock ¢ 

a mineral asset thereby lost, 3 
(c) the number of jobs available have been substantially reduced, 4 
(d) the community dependent on the earnings of the employees of t 

mine and the supply of goods for its needs, is wiped out. | 

Mining is additionally: one of the few if not the only industry t 
does not take from the public purse by way of subsidies or tariff protect 


The Effect of War Conditions | 


The war has brought to mining the same problems as affect indus 
at large but possibly in a more serious form or with more serious oa 
quences involved than are attached to most others. 4 

First of all, lack of manpower—and womanpower cannot fill 
gap in underground operations—has affected the production of all mi) 
particularly the precious metal mines, and a continuation to the pi 
of close-down would have a very serious result. A mine cannot be 
closed down and allowed to stand and be ready for opening again: 
will. This can be emphasized by the following:— f 


(a) Many mines are in isolated districts where the community depe 
on their operation for its existence, 

(b) Mines require pumping to keep down water and maintenance 
timbering to avoid caving. In this connection it should be ni 
that untreated timber in lower levels and pipe and rails subjec 
underground and acid waters have a life of only some two year 

(c) Even in spite of these precautions deterioration of mining equipr 
and the dilution of orebodies by progressive rock failure undergro 
takes place over an extended period of time. 

_In addition to all the above it is obvious that depreciati 

cupied buildings, either residential or otherwise, is Ne se | 

conditions to which they are exposed. 
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Enlisted Employees f 


We want to stress to your Board the high percentage of the regular 
employees of metal mining companies in Ontario that are serving in the - 
Armed Forces. 

A survey of 45 producing gold mines in Ontario, as at October 15, 
1942, showed 4,914 or 26-7 per cent of the normal 1941 payroll of these 
mines, actually away in the active services. While no definite figures 
have been obtained since that time, it is a well known fact that this 
number has increased—and for estimate purposes 30 per cent would seem 
to be a conservative figure to use in the circumstances. 

_ Ontario Department of Mines figures show 31,388 employees engaged 
in metal mining in 1942 and applying this 30 per cent figure to this 
indicates something over 9,000 mining employees in the armed forces. 

These men are deserving of every protection and consideration and 
their views should be given due weight in the forming of any policy 
or regulations that would govern or proscribe their activities on their 
return. Their positions should be very caréfully protected, even at the 
expense of present employees. 


Part II 


Suggestions and Comments 


We come now to your reference as follows:—“Labour relations gen- 
erally, with a view particularly to making effective the principles 
enunciated in P.C’. 2685.” 

Since the date of this Order in Council—June, 1940—conditions gen- 
erally as regards labour troubles have obviously changed. That Order 
Sets out the following—“The development of Canada’s war effort has not 
been hampered to date by the occurrence of any serious labour troubles.” 
Unfortunately the past year has been a succession of these troubles, and 
since low wages and bad working conditions have not been the cause— 
Indeed both have continued to improve—the reason must be looked for 
in other places. 

Perhaps one of the chief causes has been the demand of the larger 
unions that the governments pass legislation which will compel employers 
to bargain collectively through them and them only and to the exclusion 
of the independent company union. 

The recent Act as passed in the Province of Ontario being “An Act 
to Provide for Collective Bargaining” sets out as a definition of “collective 
bargaining agency” that it “shall mean any trade union or other associa- 
tion of employees which has bargaining collectively amongst its objects, 
but shall not include any such union or association the administration, 
management or policy of which is dominated, coerced or improperly 
influenced by the employer in any manner whether by way of financial 
aid or otherwise.” 

Mr. Couen: I have heard of the entity “company union” and “independent 
n” but this is the first time I have met the term “independent company 
ney 

Mr. Parkinson: That is put in to emphasize the difference between a com- 
r union such as this and a company union mentioned specifically in the 
rio Act as a union dominated and improperly influenced. I am quite con- 
to use the term “company union.” 


Mr. Conen: I just wondered why you did not use the term “independent 
1” without the word “company”. 
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Mr, Parxtnson: I would be quite content. We deal with the compa: ny 

union a little later in the brief. 
Mr. Couen: You mean confined to a particular enterprise? 
Mr. Parkinson: Yes, quite, although I must say there are so many 
different kinds of unions now it is difficult to say in a few words what I do 
mean. I mean the sort of union which deals with the specific operation or 
which the men are employed. The brief continues:—_ ia ae ; A 
There is no attempt here to define in detail which is or 1s Not a 
proper company union for the carrying on of collective bargaining, nor is 
there any attempt to point out that a company union not so “ dominated, 
coerced or improperly influenced by the employer”, is a fit and proper 
medium of collective bargaining. The situation created by this lack of 
support of the company union lends itself to misunderstanding to say 
the least, and full advantage is immediately taken by certain of the 
outside unions as instanced for example in the circular distributed in 
Porcupine recently by the “Timmins Mine & Mill Workers’ Union— 
Local 241 ”’—which ¢ontains the following: 

“It’s the Law—the Boss must 
if peoguate with a genuine union under the new Ontario Labour 
ct— 
The Boss 
cannot 

recognize company unions.” 


I have only two copies of those notices, but I will hand them up. 


By inference a “company union” independent or otherwise is not a 
“oenuine union ”. 


Under this heading then, our first representation is that your Board | 
and other government administrative bodies should not be biased against 
the independent company unions. Over a long period of years they have 
been developed in the mining industry through various stages of men’s 
committees and real progress in labour relations has resulted, as also: in 
working conditions wages and general welfare. 

. 47 ry 6 ~ D . 
_ Mr. Conen: When you say “ over a long period of years” would you mind 
informing me, as_ to the Kirkland Lake situation, when they began to 
develop this type of organization? 
/ YY - . Pi 

Mr. F ARKINSON : I cannot tell you as regards Kirkland Lake. 

Mr. Conen: Or Sudbury? 

Mr. ParKINson: At Falconbridge men’s 
for five, six or seven years. 

Mr. Conen: How about International Nickel? 


Mr. PARKINSON: I do not know the situation there. I understand the 
are putting in a brief on Friday. We have Falconbridge, Malartic an | Wetach : 
wan. They have developed the men’s committee type of orsaniaen ae “oe 

As to working conditions, the accident rate in 1940 ie the best 
experienced in the industry, showing a total of only 63 ood é ble font 
dents per 1,000 men employed and even in spite of the necessiant it saat | 
on a number of Imexperienced men in 1941 due to enlistm an ’ : i | 
he in Bee Ly re aie this rate was substantially staal ee. 

my entiation and all the accessory services far sditie oe 
ae protection during working periods ee na Apr ae wor 4 

Ss . ] - 
eon ioral ies hea once they become established spend larset 
Ce a Leta ae lousing for their employees and where it is 

sary to imp Aisting services, have made ora ts e i i 
and for recreational facilities, aides < ne 


committees have been in operation — 
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Many of these things have been brought about following discussions 
with men’s committees and unions and are an indication of the fact that . 
the employer has recognized the right of the employees to have some- 
thing to say about working conditions and other matters affecting their 
welfare. 


Reasons for the Continuation and Support of Independent Company 
Unions 


There is no existing condition in the mining industry to-day that 
warrants the forcing of something new and untried on employer and 
employee alike. A real suspicion has been. developed in the minds of 
the employers that the larger collective bargaining agencies have not the 
ability or perhaps the desire to keep agreements entered into with 
employers. Everything points to the desirability of improving a develop- 
ment that has already shown satisfactory progress. 

The development of independent company unions means that the 
employer has accepted what might be called the “citizenship theory of 
labour relations” in that the right of the employees to have something 
to say about working conditions has already been recognized. Employees 
also participate in committees on production improvement, complaints, 
athletic activities and other matters of joint interest to employee and 
employer. The autocratic control of all these matters disappeared 
long ago. 

There is a strong presumption that developments that have had 
altogether satisfactory results are worthy of support and attention. 
Independent company unions lend themselves to negotiating of arrange- 
ments satisfactory to all employees of an industry and its management 
and avoid the urge to set up unions representative of units or crafts 

, within that industry. 

Mr. Couen: You mean specific unions? 

_ Mr. PARKINSON: Yes, avoiding the tendency towards craft union organi- 
zation. 

The CuarrMANn: I take it you are rather in favour of industrial organization 
on a vertical plan? 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. We had quite some experience for a number of 
years with the union organization in Norway. We were operating a refinery. 
There were no craft unions as such. We had one union representing the whole 
industry. 

The Cuarrman: Both Norway and Sweden have gone through the whole 
thing. 

Mr. Parkinson: The workers were represented in their union organization 
but dealt with us as a whole group of union employees. 

If it is necessary to negotiate multiple agreements covering working 
conditions and wages of a number of groups in industry it is quite obvious 
that these agreements and their negotiation may well each and separately 
be the cause of, first, inequalities, and second, disputes, any one of which 
can upset arrangements previously made with other groups with the end 
result that a small group can be responsible for throwing out of work 
a great majority of the employees who are otherwise satisfied. 

Many advantages are to be had in discussing working conditions 
in any mine with those most familiar and most interested in same, namely, 
the employees in that mine. 
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Mr. Counen: I suppose there was some reason that impelled the variou 
employers in the mining industry to constitute themselves into the Ontari 
Mining Association? 

Mr. Parkinson: It was formed twenty years ago. It has never until 
recently engaged itself in labour relations. e 

Mr. Couen: There must have been some over-all industrial interests. 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes, the Ontario Mining Act was changing and the 
government approached this Association and asked us to co-operate with them ; 
in drawing up the new Act. 

Mr. Consn: Then in dealing with the problem it was found efficacious to — 
constitute the Ontario Mining Association as an advisor and deal through that — 
body? ; 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: Is there any reason why the workers in that industry should — 
not be able to do so? 

Mr. Parkinson: None at all. a 

Mr. Couen: You suggest they should be broken up, each one to deal — 
with the enterprise in which they are employed? . 

Mr. Parkinson: I am putting forward in this brief no objection to collective © 
bargaining with our own employees. Our criticism of collective bargaining 
unions has been based on the performance of these unions more than anything — 
else. The fact is as I set out later that the interests of these unions is not 
always along the same line as the interests of the employees they are representing. — 
The Ontario Mining Association is not looking for working conditions for mining — 
as a whole; we are there as much as a service to the government in the interests — 
of uniformity as anything else. We have some fifty-two mines operating in 
Ontario, some small and some large. So far as labour relations are concerned 
it is only recently that we have made any attempt to know what is going on. 

The CuarrMan: I suppose the American Federation of Labour and the 
C.1.0., aside from their constituted unions, are a centralized body for propaganda 
and legislative purposes. They have been so described to me on more than 
one occasion. 

Mr. Parkinson: I presume so. 

Mr. LaLAnpE: If I understand what has been read so far, I think your 
proposition is simply that the establishment of company unions should not 
necessarily be discouraged by legislation. 

Mr. Parkinson: Exactly. We think that any sudden change-over to a new 
method of labour organization at this time is not to the advantage of the workers 
or of industry. We would prefer to sce the thing evolve as a matter of natural 
development rather than by speeding it up through the implementation of some 
of the legislation that is being put forward at the present time. 

The CHarrMAN: Suppose the workers themselves think it is in their 
interests? 

Mr. Parxrnson: There may be other developments. As we say, in 
European countries the employer is also forced into an organization. We cannot 
stop the way of progress; if it is coming then it is coming, but we would prefer 
to see it come as a gradual process rather than by the other type of union 
as we have it at the present time. | 

Mr. Conen: You seem to be here as a collective organization of em 
suggesting that an organization of employees should be restricted. 


Mr. Parkinson: No, we have no collective organization of employers in: 
the mines. 


¥ 


ployers . 
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Mr. Coven: You have the Ontario Mining Association making a represen- 


tation as to what should be the trade union status or methods of organization 


of the workers. 


Mr. PAaRKINSON: We present to you our views. We are not objecting to 
collective bargaining agencies. 


Mr. Couen: You are suggesting what should be done by your emphasis 


on independent company unions. 


Mr. Parkinson: That is right. 


Mr. CounEen: The suggestion of the Ontario Mining Association that unions 
should not operate as centralized bodies but should operate as independent 
company unions appears to be an anomaly. 


Mr. PARKINSON: T do not think it should be taken that way. What we 
have in mind is this. So far as the employees are concerned we have had some 


thirty-five or forty years’ experience In operating these mines with our men 
and we have seen developments taking place along labour lines, some good and 


some bad, most of them good. On the basis of that experience we are making 


representations to you in favour of continuing support for the company union, 
the independent company union or whatever you wish to call it. We do not 
want a sudden change-over to a complete encroachment by this larger outside- 
dominated union, because our employees have had experience with these unions 
and we would rather see that kind of thing come eradually. We are not 
opposing it. If we are to have a large central union dominated by other com- 
panies there is nothing to do about it, but we feel that is the wrong route at the 
present time. 


The brief continues:— 
Reasons Against the Breaking Down of Company Unions 


' The interests of large so-called central unions lend themselves to 
sacrifices of the interests of the employees in any industry in order to 
build up strength of the central union. The central union interest may 
be concerned primarily with the political aspirations of union bosses, 
and may quite well foster sympathetic strikes. 

A large union is not necessarily interested in building up 4 good 
small industry. 

An outside organization tends to break down the sentimental bond 
of attachment between the employee and the employer and the employer 
is placed in @ position of protecting his industry rather than 
attempting, within limits of that industry, to improve the conditions 
under which his employees work. 

The demands of a large union controlled as to policy from outside 
Canada may quite well bring to bear other conditions than those apply- 
ing to the industry itself. For example, the national economic welfare 
may be affected in the event of demands having to be met which although 
not unreasonable in the country in which they originate, would place this 
country’s products in an impossible position to meet world competition. 
The Atlantic Charter points to free trade after the war and Canada 
must be in a position to protect its export business at all times, if its 
export industries are to survive. ebapis 

Mr. Conen: Are you able to tell us to what extent the mining industry 1s 


owned and controlled by interests outside of Canada? 


Mr. Parkinson: Not as a whole, but I can tell you about individual 


: companies. Falconbridge is 96 per cent Canadian owned. Some of the older 


mines I know have quite a considerable number of shares owned in the United 


States, and others in Great Britain, if they still own them. The shareholders 
are pretty widespread. 
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Mr. Conen: You mean in and out of Canada? 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

Mr. Conen: It has been suggested somewhere that the majority of the 
directors of the mining companies are non-residents of Canada. 

Mr. Parkinson: I cannot answer that. I can get the information, but I 
would feel pretty certain that the majority of them are Canadians resident. in 
Canada. I know in Cobalt in 1906 or 1907 we had practically no mining ~ 
engineers, and practically no mining capital in this country. It was practically 
all American; that is the way Cobalt was developed. Before it closed down 
most of the services were Canadian‘and a good many of the shareholders were — 
Canadians. 


Under present conditions facilities for recreation and added comfort | 
are naturally provided as mines develop and grow. Under a larger — 
union idea the tendency is to work to uniformity in working conditions 
and extra benefits throughout the whole industry. Since most of the 
early mining operations could not afford or support many of these added — 
features the result might well be that even the larger mines might be — 
constrained from providing them in the interests of the industry at large - 
—and the employees would be denied these extra benefits. i. 

The CuairmMan: Do you think that necessarly follows? I think you have 
had experience in Norway yourself. 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: There you have, unless my information is wrong, and I 
do not think it is, a body composed of employer’s associations dealing with a 
body composed of employees’ associations. 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

The Cuatrman: They run throughout the same industry? 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

The Cuarrman: Does this tendency to which you refer make itself apparent 
there? If my understanding is correct they are given different zones as to cost. 
of living and they take into consideration the value of the individual contract. 
The national interests as to costs, exportation problems and .so on, are mutually 
considered. 

Mr. Parxkrnson: I know of at least one occasion, on the basis of the condi- 
tions of the export market, on which the wages were reduced in Norway. 

The Cuamman: There is the question of ability to pay. 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes, and meeting outside competition. 

_. The CHamrman: Your brief seems rather to point to the proposition that 

inevitably when you have union organization in industry the result is that wage: 
: : s ges 

are going to be brought up to the same level. 

Mr. Parkinson: Within that industry. 

The Cuamman: And smaller mines will have to go out of busin 
has not happened in Norway or Sweden, i | eae a 

Mr. Parkinson: No; what I am trying to get at is that i 
organized industry your hours and wages are set. 8 

The Cuarrman: Not the wages? 

Mr. Parkinson: Within the industry. - 

The Cuarrman: No; it depends on location and a lot of things, does it not? 

Mr. Parkinson: I would not like to answer that too precipitately 

The Cuamman: For example, if you take Sweden. in the Stoclch, 

: 3 ep Nene J N ( , In the . 
the wage is higher than it is in the other SIX zones. 1 Riche 
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Mr. ParkINsON: I am sorry; my instruction was that our wages were set 
in Norway without variation as to district. The base rate was set, and following 
on that base rate the different groups have different rates each set up from the 
base rate. [ am not aware of any change in so far as the territory is concerned. 
The point I am making is that in mining, which is an uncertain industry and 
so the least established, if at the start the operator is faced with certain condi- 
tions he has then to judge whether he can open the mine, or see how he can get 
his money back. If he cannot get his money ‘back, he is not going to open up 


the mine. The small mine is naturally affected by such things, and mining 


wages in Ontario are pretty uniform. When some of the earlier mines were 


getting started there was a tendency for the men to work for lower wages than 
were being paid in some others, on the understanding that if the mine progressed 
they would get higher wages. It has existed in the past. 

Mr. Coven: You do not have to go as far as Sweden. I do not want to 
cut across the path taken by the Chairman, but in Ontario you have an industry 
manufacturing men’s clothing in Toronto one hundred per cent organized as a 
closed shop, and it has been so organized for a period of at least twenty-five 
years. 

' Mr. Parkinson: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: Incidentally if you examine their record during the time of the 
depression you will find that the very fact that the industry was organized 
into one unit having control over the whole situation in this province and to a 
great extent in the Province of Quebec, enabled that union to take the lead 
during the depression in bringing wages down because they did so in the interest 
of the industry. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers played a constructive 
role in bringing the wages down to enable the industry to survive the depression 


period. You have further examples of workers through their own bank financing 
the employer and enabling him to get over the emergency. 


Mr. Parkinson: I am sorry I am not familiar with that. I know there has 


been a closed shop there for many years. 


Mr. Conen: I have dealt with documents from which it appeared that 
companies would have been snuffed out had they not been assisted by the 


union bank. If the union was divided into a number of small shop unions you 


would have nobody to deal with; the employer would have to go to the jungle, 
if I may use that term. That might prevail in other industry. You would have 
to give it its natural scope. 

Mr. Parkinson: I know there is a closed shop in the clothing industry, 
and not only there but in certain others. 

Mr. Latanpe: You are speaking for the Ontario Mining Association and 
of the situation as it presents itself to you to-day? 

Mr. ParKINSON:. Yes. 

Mr. Cowen: From your experience? 

Mr. ParKINSON: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: Or lack of experience? 

Mr. Parkinson: Yes, or lack of experience—fortunately lack of it in most 
cases. We have had very little trouble so far. 

If the government goes to the extent of throwing out developments 
already well under way for something new and untried, no success can 
be foreseen except under virtual dictatorship. Furthermore, we feel Merve 
strongly that this whole question can be best approached by considering 


the interests of the employees and the employers or industry as one, 
rather than concluding that it is desirable and indeed necessary that 


. 


there should always be two camps as it were to perpetuate a war by 
separate, distinct and constantly differing interests. 
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Our Second Reference has to do with the Closed Shop 
The closed shop sets up a monopoly in so far as the availability of 


jobs and the right to work is concerned and denies freedom to the — 


individual. 5 
It assumes that only workmen who are union members are efficient 


~and denies to the employer the right to properly recognize skill and 


ability and so to reduce his costs. 

It forces on overseas employees who will eventually be returning to 
their jobs in large numbers, conditions that are adverse to the principles 
for which they are fighting and sacrificing their lives to maintain. It is 
inconceivable that such men should be forced to join unions or any 
associations and pay fees against their will before they can get a job. 

If unions are to fill a desirable place in the economic life of the 
country they should stand on their own feet and rely on their acts to 
appeal to the workmen for membership rather than use their position 
to coerce or force an employee to join their ranks and pay their fees and 
such additional assessments as may be arbitrarily fixed, in order to get 
or maintain his job. No employer should be compelled to conspire with 
any organization in order to assist that organization or union to establish 
itself in a monopoly position. 

Our Third Representation has to do with the Sanctity of Agreements 


Nothing that we have set out is to be construed in any way as argu- 
ment against collective bargaining as such, but we do want to impress 
upon your Board that the experience of industry at large with many of 
the collective bargaining agencies to date has not been good and that 
agreements with those agencies in the past have not, in many instances, 
been lived up to by them. Indeed the agreements so called have been 
pretty much of a farce and have simply been used as a stepping stone for 
later attacks regardless of the conditions set out. 


Mr. CoHen: Speaking in terms of the mining industry, what are these 


agreements you speak of? 


Mr. Parkinson: That is simply a matter of public information. 
Mr. Couen: It is something, at any rate, that does not apply to mining. 
Mr. Parkinson: No, that is not our experience; we have had no such 


experience. 


: 


Agreements entered into after collective bargaining with the direct 
employees of a single industry, where conditions are fully understood on 
both sides and personnel involved have at least some mutual interests, 
are on an entirely different basis than those negotiated with larger unions. 
Here, as previously indicated, interests may not coincide with those of 
the employees and the question naturally arises, can there be any proper 
agreement when only one party is responsible and when only one party 
can be held liable and can be penalized under the law if the bargain is 
broken. The obvious cure for the fear that has been developed in the 
mind of the employer and for the inequality that presently exists is to 
provide that both parties to agreements should be made responsible. 
Having taken this step penalties could be exacted either financially or 
by suspension of bargaining rights, to compel the parties to live up to 
the agreement. 

We come now to your fourth reference as follows— 

Any other matters, specific or general, relating to the above and to the 
furtherance of the war effort 

The furtherance of the war effort, as far as mining is concerned 
involves two considerations: ; 
1. The provision of the best possible working conditions in strategic 


metal mines for the war period—and this subject has been dealt 
with in our references under your No. 3 above. 


x 
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2. The assurance that all mines will be able to do their utmost to assist 
in the re-establishment problem that will face Canada on the 
cessation of hostilities. 


It is quite possible that there will be some diminution of demand 
for base metals immediately the war production for munitions ceases. 


There will no doubt be some almost immediate increase required for 


replenishing the supply of motor cars, household equipment and construc- 
tion supplies in Canada. The big demand however will exist in the 
reconstruction demands for the war-torn countries and if Canada is to 
get her share of this foreign market, her ability to work her mines and 
industries in competition with those in other countries, must be guarded. 
The setting of labour policy by foreign controlled unions, which of 
necessity are primarily interested in their own domestic problems, would 
seem to be a dangerous and imprudent step in the circumstances. 

As to precious metal mines, a considerable diminution in activity 
has already been brought about under the government policy existing 
during the past two years. At the commencement of the war Canada 
needed foreign exchange to provide the necessary purchasing power for 
munitions and the gold production of the country speeded up as a result 
of government demand. Pearl Harbour, Lease Lend and the Hyde Park 
Agreement however changed this—in that the United States had plenty 
of gold for the time being and being herself now in the war was more 
interested in war supplies. 

As a result employment in Ontario gold mines dropped from 20,406 
as at April 1941 to 15,160 as at October 1942, a reduction of 5,276 or 25 
per cent and has continued to drop since then, indeed a number of 
smaller mines have been forced to shut down, at least for the duration, 
and some will perhaps never open up again. 


Mr. Cowen: You are referring to the number of employees there? 
Mr. Parkinson: Yes, employees. 


It has been pointed out previously that the closing down of an operating 
mine is a serious step; it should also be emphasized that the reopening 
of a mine so closed down is an expensive and difficult step to take, and 
one that creates a great risk for capital in the case of such a mine - 
without proven ore reserves sufficient to guarantee at least a return of 
that capital. A mine may continue to operate under conditions such 
that it is returning just about dollar for dollar but if this is their only 
assured outlook it can be readily seen that the risk involved in spending 
large capital sums to get it operating is too great to be attractive; on 
the other hand a mine that is so operating always has a chance of 
developing orebodies or an indication of orebodies, as a result of its 
operations underground. 

The point to be made is that as a re-establishment measure, every 
effort should be made to keep all our gold mines operating so that 
immediately the demand for gold again arises after the war—which it 
will do—the maximum expansion can be assured, thus providing jobs 
for the greatest possible number. The drop in employment already 
experienced in gold mines is just about equal to the number of miners 
now in the armed services, but it may be there will also be a surplus 


of miners in the base metal mines to take care of. 
Any policy the government may adopt which will allow profitable 
operation of increased quantities of low grade ore, will provide additional 


employment and thus assist in the re-establishment problem. 
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Finally the Ontario Mining Association is persuaded that recent | 
labour disturbances, the type of legislation that has been recently 
enacted and is being talked about and the government’s hesitant attitude — 
in dealing with illegal strikes, have all contributed to produce an uncer- © 
tainty in the minds of otherwise satisfied workers. Additionally these — 
are things on which the agitator thrives and his efforts contribute to — 
the unrest. 

It is obvious to mine management that the men who are loudest 
in their clamour for the introduction of outside collective bargaining 
agencies are those who have been taken on in recent years, either to — 
meet the demand for increased production or to replace regular miners — 
who have gone into the armed forces. In the natural course of events 
they—because of their short experience and because of the prior claims 
of the returning sailors and soldiers—will be the first to be let out after — 
the war. 

This Board can help to rectify the situation by publicity of a kind — 
that will give the generally satisfied and patriotic Canadian workmen 
an assurance that the government not only does not intend to assist any — 
group to break down the existing satisfactory relationships but encourages 
the settling of labour disputes and misunderstandings between the 
employees and their own employers. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Parkinson. 


Mr. E. J. Youne: Mr. Chairman, I have prepared the following brief for 
presentation to you. 


I am appearing before your Board in the capacity of a private ° 
citizen of Canada, and my only concern in these matters is that we 
have good legislation wisely enforced. 

It is the declared policy of the government to use every means in its 
power to prevent inflation. For this purpose it has appointed the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board to keep prices down; and has given that ~ 
Board very extensive powers. Since it is impossible to control prices 
without controlling costs, it has been found necessary to exercise arbitrary 
power over costs. The largest cost item in the production and distribution 
of goods is wages. Speaking broadly, about 85 per cent of the price the 
consumer pays for goods goes to pay for labour. This being the case, 
the government has found it necessary to freeze wages along with prices. 

But, in order that the freezing of wages may not unduly depress the 
living standards of the lower paid workers, provision has been made for — 
wage adjustments and cost of living bonuses, where such are found to be _ 
necessary. ; 

Your Board has been appointed to carry out the government wage — 
policy. I take it, therefore, that it is the aim of your Board:— : 


1. To prevent wage increases that might lead to inflation; 
2. To make such wage adjustments as are necessary to prevent any 4 
class from suffering unduly because of the wage policy; 


3. To leave the way open for a return to a free economy when the emer- 4 
gency is over. : 


Standard of Living 


If we are to have an all-out war effort, if half or more than half 
of our production is to be diverted to war purposes, it follows that there 
will be less goods available for civilian consumption, and the standard q 
of living of the people as a whole will be lowered. Our standard of living — 
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is determined not by the money we can spend, but by the goods and 
services we can buy. At present, not more than half the goods we pro- 
duce are available for civilian consumption. As long as the war lasts 
we intend this condition to continue. We intend to devote everything 
possible to the winning of the war, and to keep for ourselves only what 
is necessary to sustain life and health. It follows then that so long as 
we adhere to this policy, no increase in money wages can raise the general 
standard of living in Canada. 

Your Board has the power and, on occasion, it may have the duty 
to raise the wages and the living standard of a particular group or class. 
But when you do so, it will be done by lowering the living standards of 
other people. This being the case, the only justification for wage increases 
during the war must be that the wages you intend to raise are unduly 
low, as compared with what other groups or classes received. Wage 
increases to the better paid workers cannot be justified, so long as we 
are putting everything possible into the war effort. 

Such wage adjustments as are mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
that is, adjustments in favour of the lower paid workers, could not be 
brought about by the ordinary process of bargaining. These poorly paid 
workers are poorly paid because they have always been in a weak 
bargaining position, and further bargaining, under war conditions, would 
probably widen the gap between what they receive and what is paid to 
other classes. Their adjustments will have to come by order of the 
controlling agency. (That is your Board.) 


Post-War Wage Structure 

When the war is over, if we are to have full employment in Canada, 
wages will have to be related to the prices the world will pay for our 
export products. This makes it imperative that we do not saddle our- 
selves now with a wage structure that cannot be readily adjusted to meet 
changed conditions. For these reasons we should leave the basic wage 
rates pretty much as they are, and use the cost of living bonus to make 
any necessary adjustments. 

As more and more of our national production is diverted to war uses, 
there will be less and less available for civilian consumption. Under 
such circumstances, to try to maintain our present standard of living by 
raising everybody’s wages every time the cost of living goes up would be 
futile and could lead only to inflation. The wiser course would be to 
confine future increases in the cost of living bonus, to the lower paid 
workers. 

In cases where individuals have more than average family responsi- 
bilities, and the earnings are not sufficient to provide for the family, it 
might be better to grant a family allowance, rather than attempt to 
meet the situation by increasing wage rates. 


Exchangeability of Labour 


Long ago Adam Smith pointed out the advantage of the division 
of labour in increasing production. The process of dividing and sub- 
dividing labour has been carried much further to-day than in the days 
of Adam Smith; and our ability to produce has increased accordingly. 
But the division of labour necessarily implies the exchange of its products. 

Because of the division of labour and the exchange of products, the 
world to-day is able to sustain many times the population and on a 
much higher standard than was possible when every household was a 
self contained establishment. 
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But the advantage of the division of labour depends absolutely on — 
the exchange of its products. If anything should obstruct or interfere — 
with that exchange, the division of labour might become a thing of evil, : 
rather than a blessing. In the modern state, when a condition arises — 
under which men cannot exchange their labour or its products, the sure | 
result is unemployment. If the builder insists on several days of the — 
farmer’s labour in exchange for one of his own, he makes it impossible | 
for the farmer to exchange labour with him and he will find himself 
unemployed, because the farmer cannot afford to hire him. 

For the last twenty-five years inequities have been developing in our 
economy that have seriously impaired the exchangeability of labour, and — 
have forced large sections of our people out of the market for goods. — 
This was the principal reason why we found it so hard to get out of the ¥ 
recent depression. 


The Functional Wage 


The best wage for any class of workers is what has been called a — 
“functional wage’, that is a wage so related to the earnings of all other — 
classes that it will be possible for all classes in the country to buy the 
goods and services produced by all other classes. Such a wage would 
increase employment because it would enable more people to buy the | 
products of labour. It would raise the real wages of the whole people ~ 
because, with more people at work, it would create more of the real ee 
wealth out of which all wages are paid. The best service that can be — 
rendered to labour is to restore its exchangeability. z 


A functional wage cannot be determined by any official or by any 


open market. Under a controlled economy, such as is necessary in war — 
time, the market is not free to function. A truly functional wage, there- — 
fore, cannot be expected while the war lasts. It should be the aim, — 
however, to get back to a free economy as soon as possible after the — 
emergency is over. To that end, all orders governing wages during the ~ 
emergency, should be in such form that they can easily be rescinded — 
when conditions make it necessary. . 


Urban Wages and the Farmer 


Wage increases in urban industry affect the farmer in two ways. 
They increase the prices of the things he has to buy, and they increase 
the wages he has to pay his hired help. The farmer is in no position to 
absorb higher production costs; and if we continue raising industrial wage — 
rates, we will find it necessary to raise farm prices in order to keep the 
farmer in business. But higher farm prices mean higher living costs and — 
a demand for further wage increases. Since the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board is charged with the duty of warding off inflation, should - 
not that Board have control over all forces that might lead to inflation? — 
Should not all proposals to increase wage rates or cost of living bonus | 
be subject to the approval of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board? 


In my opinion it would be a grave mistake to attempt to equalize 
wages throughout Canada. Not all sections of our country are equally | 
favoured by nature. Some sections have natural advantages that make | 
it possible for them to produce and market goods at a very low cost. — 
Other sections have so few natural advantages that the only way their 
people can keep any industries going is to make up for nature’s parsimony 
by putting more of their own effort into their work—that is by taking © 
lower wages. To compel such districts to pay the same wages as their — 
more fortunate competitors would be to condemn their industries to ex- 
tinction and their people to hopeless poverty. ; . 
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Security Depends on Employment 


The fear that haunts the workingman all his days is the fear of 
unemployment. His greatest boon is a steady job. That is what he 
has in mind when he asks for security. But security for our workers 
depends on there being enough jobs to go around, that is, on full em- 
ployment. Full employment depends on the ability of our industries 
to compete with all comers. This is particularly true of a country as 
dependent as Canada is on the export market. We do not know what 
kind of world we will have to face when the war is over. It is more 
than likely to be highly competitive. We will have to compete with 
the cheap labour of other countries. Ability to meet that kind of compe- 
tition depends largely on modern equipment and up to date methods. 
Much of our industrial plant will be obsolete. To bring it up to date 
will require large liquid reserves. Industry cannot build up reserves if 
we insist on eating the seed corn, that is, on consuming all the wealth 
we produce as fast as we produce it. In its own interests labour should 
insist on industry building up large reserves to modernize its plant and 
carry it over the transition period. The same thrift and self-denial that 
prompted our fathers to lay by something for a rainy day is still neces- 
sary in the modern industrial world. Without it we invite disaster. 


The Worker’s Basic Rights 


In dealing with labour problems, care should be taken to safeguard 
the ‘basic rights of the worker. Among those rights are the right of 
every man:— 


1. To sell his labour to whoever is willing to buy it. 
2. To bargain with his employer collectively or otherwise, as-is his choice. 


3. To join the union of his choice, or to refrain from joining, if he so 
desires. 


4. To collect his full wage when he has earned it. The closed shop and the 
check-off which would deprive men of these basic rights should be 
forbidden by law. 

The right to strike is one of the fundamental rights of labour; and 


I would hesitate to deprive it of that right, even in war time. But the 
right to strike should never carry with it the right to break the law. 
Strikers should be told clearly what they may and may not do, and 
those who violate the law should be punished. 


Picketing should be controlled and the pickets licensed. Only 
sufficient licences should be issued to the legitimate work of picketing, 
Mass picketing should not be allowed. 


Trade unions should be required to live up to their agreements. the 
same as any other organization. Unions that cannot contro] their 
members, and that violate their agreements or allow their members to 
violate them should be declared incompetent and be denied the right to 
picket. 

In the event, however, of a change in conditions which would make 
the terms of an agreement unduly burdensome to the workers, they 
should have the right to appeal to your Board for permission to reopen 
negotiations. 

I am not impressed with the necessity of having representatives of 
Jabour or of employers on all boards. It is more important to have men 
of understanding and a lively interest in the public welfare. 
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Rules for Collective Bargaining 

Your Board has been asked to do something to promote collective 
bargaining. Collective bargaining is a good thing. It is a source of 
strength to the employee and a great convenience to the employer. But, 
like most good things in this world, collective bargaining can be abused. — 
Any legislation dealing with collective bargaining should be designed to 
prevent abuses. If employers and employees get together to bargain 
collectively, and in the bargaining they agree to mulct the consuming - 
public, or to infringe the rights of other workers, or of their own members, 
collective bargaining can become a curse. 


The following are suggested as rules under which collective bargain- 

ing may be carried on:— , 

1. Employees shall be free to bargain collectively or individually, accord- 

_ ‘ing. to their choice. 

2. A collective bargaining agency, organized for the purpose, shall have 
power to bargain for all its members. 

3. No compulsion of any kind may be exerted to make any one join a 
union, or to prevent any one from joining a union. ’ 

4. The constitution of a collective bargaining agency shall state clearly 
what matters the agency may bargain about. 

5. Membership in a collective bargaining agency shall not be a condition 
of employment in any plant or industry. 

6. Bargaining for a closed shop is forbidden. 

7. Bargaining for a check-off is forbidden. 

8. No collective bargain shall be made that is contrary to the public 
interest, or to the provisions of any law or statute of the Dominion 
of Canada or of any province in which the bargain is effective. 

9. Every collective bargaining agency that collects fees from its members 
shall send to each member an annual report of the activities and 
the finances of the organization, and shall hold an annual meeting 
of its members, to consider the report and to elect officers. 

10. Every collective bargaining agency shall live up to its contracts and 
shall require its members to do the same. 


The same is respectfully submitted. 
The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Young. 


Hearing adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 


Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed at 2.30 p.m. 
The Cuamrman: Mr. Rowley, may we have your brief now? 


Mr. R. K. Rowiey (United Textile Workers of America): Mr. Chairman 
before proceeding I would like to draw the attention of the Board to the fact 
that I have here with me Mr. Elazear Lapierre, President of the Huntingdon 
local, United Textile Workers of America; Mr. Treffle Leduc, President of the 
Valleyfield local; Mr. Alfred Gendron, representing the Montreal local; Mr. 
Francois Dessureault; representing the Huntingdon local; Mr. A. Beaucage 
President of the Montreal local, and Mile. Madeleine Parent, Montreal organizer 
of the United Textile Workers of America. I myself am Canadian representative 
of the U. T. W. of A. I asked them here in case there were any questions you 
would like to ask them. Shall I proceed? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, please. 
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Mr. RowLey,— 

In presenting this statement to the National War Labour Board, we 
would like at the outset to express our appreciation of the forthright 
courage shown by yourself, Mr. Chairman, and your associate in launch- 
ing an inquiry into the most burning domestic issue of the nation to-day. 
We sincerely trust that your efforts will not be in vain, but that out of 
this inquiry will come fruitful recommendations that will be given legal 
effect and force by those departments of the government concerned. 

It was in this hope that our organization, on behalf of the textile 
workers of Quebee whom we represent, decided to avail ourselves of the 
opportunity of drawing to your attention certain conditions and certain 
views that to our mind require immediate action. 


The Industry—and Quebec 

We are speaking to-day particularly for the textile workers of the 
Province of Quebec, because it is there most especially that the economic 
and social problem merges with the political problem of winning the war. 
You must be aware that the textile industry, of all old mass production 
industries in our province, more than any other bespeaks the true con- 
ditions of Quebec labour. Textiles is a large and old industry for us, 
embracing many thousands of workers in peace-time as well as in war- 
time and spread far and wide throughout our province. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Do you state in your brief the number of employees in the 

textile industry in Quebec? 

Mr. Rowuery: No, but it is approximately 45,000. 

Mr. Couren: Do you know how that number is distributed between men and 

women? 

Mr. Rowtey: About 40 per cent women in the cotton mills. I think there 

is a lower percentage of women in the woollen mills; I would say from 40 to 50 

per cent women. 

From the little textile town of St. Gregoire-de-Montmorency below 

Quebec to the cosmopolitan city of Montreal, from Three Rivers to Sher- 
brooke, from Huntingdon to St. Jerome—textiles has wide and often 
dominant effect upon the economic life of our people. More particularly 
is this so because of the character of the industry, a mass production 
industry with a great deal of semi-skilled labour where men and women 
work side by side in almost all operations and where youths, really often 
children of fourteen and fifteen years, can begin their working lives. 
There are towns and cities, such as Valleyfield and Three Rivers, where 
whole families work together in the mills, father and mother, children 
and cousins, grandfathers and granddaughters, to an extent not found 
in other pursuits. Their lives revolve around the mills, an expression 
exceedingly apt when you consider the prevailing ten, twelve and thirteen- 
hour shifts—and the economic conditions established by the mills set the 
economic level of existence of whole families and whole communities. 

The CHamRMAN: I wonder if you would develop that. 

Mr. Rowtey: I do so a little further on in the brief. 

Viewed as a social problem, the interest of the nation surely lies 
in establishing as high an economic level amongst the tens of thousands 
who are bone and blood of textiles as is feasible with the productive 
capacity of the industry and the availability of a market for our pro- 
duce. Whilst the employer’s basic right and interest must not be for- 
gotten, it must not be allowed to ride roughshod as in the past over the 
social welfare of this great section of our people. In an examination of 
this industry, such as that of the famous Turgeon Inquiry, you will find 
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support for the oft-repeated charge that our people in Quebec have lived 
and worked under conditions economically inferior to the rest of Canada. 
Just so long as these conditions prevail, just so long will it be impossible 
to speak of true national unity. A real unity is a unity of equality—and 
it is in the conditions of such an industry as textiles that you will find 
the basic cause of antagonisms on the national scene, conditions that 
lend themselves readily to the unscrupulous voice of the demagogue. 

It is with the above in mind that we are asking you to give serious 
consideration to our remarks and recommendations—in order that ade- 
quate steps may be taken to right a grave injustice. 


Conditions in Textiles 


Textiles is an industry in which slight attention is paid to the worth 
of labour. This, no doubt, is considerably due to the high incidence of 
unskilled and semi-skilled labour, performed by women, girls and young 
men or boys. There is a high turnover particularly in the lower-skilled 
operations and even in the higher-skilled little attention or training is 
given the workers. It goes without saying that such a condition, for which 
we do not hold any particular company responsible, has an adverse effect 
on the productiveness of the industry. 

But whereas in other established industries or trades certain funda- 
mental conditions of employment are taken for granted, such as personal 
consideration, health requirements, steady employment, training, appren- 
ticeship, pension funds, etc., these things are absent in a large degree in 
textiles. 


Mr. Conen: What do you mean by personal consideration? 
Mr. Rowtey: I mean a more careful consideration of the persons by those 


immediately supervising them. I could give examples of employees who became 
ill on account of the conditions of work and who present certificates from a 
doctor to say that they should lay off or have a change of work, and they are 
told to work or get out. 


Mr. Couen: You mean a sympathetic understanding of the problems arising 


out of their work? 


Mr. Row.ey: Yes. 


Mr. LauaANpE: Have you personal experience as an employee in a textile 
mill? 


Mr. Rowtey: No. 
Mr. LALANDE: You have never actually worked in a textile mill? 
Mr. Rowuey: No. 


An examination of the situation will show that the employer’s basic 
idea is to get the maximum production in the minimum of time; and the 
effect upon the health or general well-being of the worker is forgotten. 
Actually, proper productiveness in the operation of the machines in 
textile mills requires skill just as in other industries—and requires train- 
ing. This could be instanced by showing workers side by side on the 
same type of machine, working on a piece-work basis, with the older 
worker who has trained himself the hard way, making at least double 
the income of the younger who has not yet had time to “pick up the 
trade” in the haphazard textile manner. The fact that both can actually 
operate the machine, though with greatly varying degrees of efficiency, 
induces the employer to neglect his labour. 
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A ereat problem of the industry is the constant speedup of operations. 
Employers may sometimes show where wages have been increased, for 
example, since the war. But they often neglect to point to the increased 
labour. We have knowledge of weavers who have worked for fifteen 
years on a certain type of cotton with thirty-four looms to handle, for a 
period of five years they were increased to forty-five looms, and now to 
fifty-two looms per weaver. The slight speeding up of a shaft here and 
there may be a great deal of difference in the intensity of labour. 


Significant, however, of textiles is the long hours. Where in most 
industries to-day the eight-hour day is recognized, it is practically un- 
heard of in Quebec textiles. 

Mr. LALANDE: On that point, is there any provincial legislation dealing with 
the number of hours of work? 

Mr. Rowtezy: Yes, there is the ordinance of the Fair Wage Board. They 
have for example a man working in a boiler house, and a night watchman, 
working seventy-two hours a week with overtime payments, but with the great 
majority there will be ten hours in a day and twelve or thirteen hours in the 
carding or spinning department. According to the present regulations a person 
may work for twelve hours on Monday and maybe nine hours on Tuesday, but 
he is not paid overtime until after he has worked a forty-eight hour week, 
unless in a single day he works fourteen hours. 


Mr. LauANpbg: Is that provided in the fair wage ordinance? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes, No. 8. 

Mr. Conen: That is, the overtime rate commences only after a shift of 
fourteen hours? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes. 

The CuarrMAN: Or after a forty-eight hour week? 

Mr. Row.ey: Yes. 

The CHatrman: How do you add that up where the employees work twelve 
hours a day for a five day week? Are they working part time? 

Mr. Rowitny: They work five days a week. In Montreal Cottons or the 
Dominion Textiles they generally work a five day week. 


Mr. Conzen: The punitive overtime rate per day does not necessarily mean 
a punitive overtime per week. You may have a punitive overtime rate after 
forty-eight hours and still have a punitive rate in one day irrespective of 
whether you work the weekly hours or not. I understand you to say that in 
respect to this particular industry the punitive overtime rate does not begin 
to operate until fourteen hours in one day have been worked? 


Mr. Rowxey: Yes. In other words it does not generally operate, because 
the mills usually work on a two-shift basis. 

Mr. Conen: It would allow forty-eight hours to be worked in four days. 
The worker who did not work over forty-eight hours would not be entitled to 
overtime, and yet he has been working twelve hours a day—that is, if the 
overtime is based on a weekly calculation? 

Mr. Rowtey: That is correct. 


Mr. LauanpE: Would you say that what you are describing now is 
general throughout the province? 

Mr. Row ey: In cotton textiles, yes. 

Mr. LauaAnvE: Cotton textiles? 

Mr. Rowtey: Generally speaking throughout all the textiles, but in cotton 
particularly, it being the largest in the province. 
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Mr. Consn: Is there any minimum wage? 

Mr. Rowtey: It is in effect, twenty cents an hour. 

Mr. Couen: Is that for an adult male? 

Mr. Rowiey: Yes, they did establish certain classifications, A, B and Ge 
in which there was supposed to be a certain percentage in category A vat 42 
cents an hour, category B at 32 cents an hour, and category C the om est. 

Mr. Conn: What was the minimum? 


Mr. Rowury: That is supposed to be the minimum in each classification. 
It leaves it to the employers to decide. 


Mr. Couzn: What is the minimum? 

Mr. Rowuey: Twenty cents an hour, so far as I can judge. 
Mr. LALAnpbE: It is ordinance No. 8 of the Fair Wage Board? 
Mr. Rowtny: Yes. 


Mr. LatanpE: We can refer to it. 

Mr. Rowtey: Yes. 

Day shifts of ten hours, night shifts of twelve or thirteen without 
pause for meals, are very common. Men and women who work regularly 
fourteen and fifteen hours per day are also to be found in considerable 
numbers. And though the law states that none under eighteen years of 
age should work on night shifts, many are the youngsters of fifteen 
and sixteen who have performed and still perform their thirteen-hour 
shift at night. 

Mr. Counzen: What is the law with regard to age? 

Mr. Rowtey: None under eighteen. 

Mr. Lauanpe: Is that still Fair Wage Ordinance No. 8? 

Mr. Row.tey: That is separate provincial legislation—none under sixteen on 
the day shift and none under eighteen on the night shift. I should have added 
in justification of the company that the practice followed is that employees . 
when they appear to be young are required to produce their birth certificates, but 
it is common knowledge that birth certificates are very easily changed. 

Mr. Conen: That was gone into in Ontario. There has been an investigation 
into most of the things referred to here. 

Mr. Row.tery: Under the Turgeon inquiry. 

Mr. Couen: Is there anything in that factory act that you spoke of that 
restricts the employment of women after certain hours? 

Mr. Rowiey: Women sare not supposed to work longer than ten hours at 
night. 

Mr. Conen: Are women permitted to work on the night shift? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes, I suppose an equal percentage on the day work and on 
the night shift. 

Recently, because of protests in this regard, there has been some 
tightening up of the law, but we cite it as typical of what the workers of 
this industry are required to do in order to make a livelihood. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that at present wage 
rates, our workers can not accept the eight-hour day, because they can 
not live and feed their families on the small income they would earn. 

And this, of course, is the basie problem of the workers in our — 
industry. Though, in many instances, wages have been increased some- 
what since the war, they are still abominably low by comparison with 
general Canadian working wages. 
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In the cotton mills of Quebec, the highest-skilled worker on cotton 
production, the loom-fixer, will get fifty cents to sixty cents per hour. 
And this man will have worked anywhere from 15 to 25 years in the 
mill before achieving this rate. Compare this with the basic rate of 
fifty-nine cents (with cost of living bonus) which your Board set for 
the steel industry. Some few other classifications of labour will be paid 
between forty-five and fifty-two cents per hour; but the great majority 
will be far below these rates. Thousands work for rates of wages between 
twenty-two and thirty cents per hour. Weavers, with considerable skill 
and with years of experience, may make between thirty-seven and forty- 
five cents per hour. But many men and women with large families who 
have given the best years of their lives to textile production, find them- 
selves receiving the basic rate of thirty-five per hour on war produc- 
tion, and that required by federal law. We do not desire to go into this 
matter in any further detail, but attach clear examples in Schedule “A”. 

From these facts, and many more with which we do not desire to 
burden your Board to-day, it must be clear that we are dealing here with 
abnormally low wages and abnormally bad working conditions. These 
are the things that require the attention of legislation and government 
wage-fixing boards. 


Profits, Wages and Prices 

The argument is continually advanced that any increase of basic wage 
rates would automatically result in inflation of prices that would in the 
Jong run do more harm than good to the low wage earner. If prices are 
really frozen and the law is enforced, this should not be so. However one 
factor that seems to be universally forgotten is the employer’s revenue, 
his profit, on the basis of the present prices and the present wages. If, for 
example, with an increase in wages the employer’s profit were to recede 
somewhiat where it is capable or doing so there would be no question of 
any alteration in prices. 

While it is true that many employers to-day are operating on a thin 
margin of profit in certain lines, it is not always so; and those employers 
in textiles who last year handled $100,000,000, of war orders for cotton 
products cannot be said to have suffered a loss, as we shall show: 

(a) Montreal Cottons, Limited, Valleyfield, P.Q. 
The CHarrRMAN: What is that quotation from? 
Mr. Rowuey: “Financial Counsel.” 

Mr. Lauanpbe: Published in Montreal, I believe. 
Mr. Row ey: Yes. 

With a very high percentage of looms devoted to fabrics required for 
Canada’s war program, Montreal Cottons Limited, for the first seven 
months of 1942.... was able to surpass even the record of 1941, when 
volume of sales and operating profits were the highest in the Company’s 
history. 

The sharp improvement in operating profits in the year ended 
December 31, 1941, as a result of expanded war-time demand, resulted in 
a wide margin of net earnings over dividend disbursements. With 
manufacturing profits rising to $2,414,699 from $1,311,195 in 1940, the 
company was able to off-set an imcrease in depreciation of $100,000 ‘to 
$500,000 as well as a rise in income and EXCESS profits tax provision of 
$757,000 to $1,290,000 and still show a substantial gain in net income to 
$614,743 against $343,383 in 1940, equivalent to $20.49 and $11.48 a 
share, respectively, on the $7 cumulative preferred stock. After allowing 
for one year’s preferred dividend, balance on the common stock on this 
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basis rose to $13.49 a share against $4.48. Even after deducting $50,000 
transferred to contingent reserve, $50,000 to pension fund and $41,454 
to sinking fund reserve, the balance available for dividends in 1941 would 
still be $473,269, equivalent to $8.77 a share on the common, after 
allowing for preferred dividends. In any case, the $4.00 dividend rate on 
the common stock was covered by an ample margin. — 
(b) Dominion Textiles Company, Montreal, PQ. 

Mr. Conen: What is that quotation from—the same source? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes. 

At the annual meeting of shareholders of Dominion Textile Company 
held June 24, 1942, the President, Blair Gordon, stated that the \ »mpany 
was eleven times ahead of its war production records of 1914-18. Over 
70 per cent of the Company’s cotton production goes directly or indirectly 
for war and essential purposes. After the $7 cumulative preferred 
dividend (against which $79.73 was earned), common net was equal to 
$5.22 a share against $7.03 in the previous year, and the $5 dividend rate. 
As at March 31, 1942, net working capital was $12,463,523 as compared 
with $10,328,218 the previous year. Here it must be said in the Company’s 
favour that considerably increased taxes were paid, which off-set to some 
extent net profits. Nevertheless, as the above will show, profits were 
substantial. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN: Just on that point, what are those considerably increased 
taxes? It is a pretty general statement. 

Mr. Rowtey: I think I have the exact figures here somewhere—six million 
odd from three million odd the year before. 

The Cuarrman: An increase of about three millions. 
Mr. Rowuey: Yes, I did not attempt to make any complete analysis of the 
figures. 

Further examples could be offered, but the above will suffice to show 
that there is ample room for increases in production costs without affecting 
price levels. 

We place these facts and this argument before you, not because we 
desire to expose or attack any particular employer, but because we feel 
that the right approach to the wage problem is not always adopted in our 
industry by the government bodies concerned. . 

In your opening address -to this inquiry, Mr. Chairman, you asked 
the question: “To what extent, and under what circumstances, should 
new conditions of work be ordered or authorized which involve increased 
cost of production?” 

We feel (a) that it is a basic error to limit adjustments in wages to 
those inequalities that can be found within the industry itself, for it may 
well be that a whole industry in a whole district is substandard and 
requires upward revision of wage scales; and (b) that your Regional © 
and National Boards, in considering wage adjustments, should do so on 
the basis of a realistic Cost of Living Index and the average income of 
a Canadian worker. Too often, the Regional Boards, with submissions 
before them, will look only at the past record of wages in an industry with 
the reflective assumption that if it was possible for workers to live on 
such wages before it is possible to-day. This fails to take into considera- 
tion the great changes in living costs since the war and also the evil 
effects that wages in the past have had upon the well-being of our people. 

In our industry we can definitely state that there is required a 
general upward wage revision. People do not live on the wages that are 
paid to-day in this industry; they exist only; and the well-known figures 
on health, infant mortality, etc., in our Quebec textile towns are ample 
evidence thereof. | 
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Collective Bargaining and Legislation | 

The United Textile Workers of America stands firmly by the prin- 
ciple that the democratic right of workers to bargain collectively with 
their employers on questions of wages, working conditions, and hours of 
labour must be recognized fully by the passage of legislation to that end. 
The recognition of this principle in orders in council or in statements of 
policy by cabinets or ministers, while praiseworthy in themselves, does 
not satisfy the requirements of the situation so long as the employers are 
aware that it is not mandatory in law. 

We in our field of work have had already sufficient practical experi- 
ence in dealing with employers to be able to state without fear of con- 
tradiction that the existing machinery for the settlement of industrial 
disputes is inadequate and must be improved upon. Let us in this regard 
cite the example of our attempt to secure contractual relations with a 
very large textile corporation, the Montreal Cottons, Limited, of Valley- 
field, P.Q., the President of which is Mr. Blair Gordon, also President 
of the Dominion Textile Company. 

As long ago as December, 1942, our organization, having conducted 
a peaceful and orderly campaign of unionization, without incitement to 
violent action and specifically recommending recourse to the peaceful 
machinery of law, requested the opening of negotiations with this Com- 
pany on the basis of the fact that we represented the majority of the 
employees. From that time to the present date, five long months later, 
the policy of procrastination employed by selfish corporations which have 
no respect for the rights or privileges of their workers and which are 
afforded protection by the very essence of existing legislation, has been 
exploited to the full.» Correspondence took place, negotiations were 
refused flatly, an appeal was made for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, a further delay ensued and finally a Commissioner was appointed 
to make a preliminary investigation. This preliminary investigation has 
already consumed months of time in endless, wasteful conversation and 
expenditure of valuable funds, when both parties could have stated with 
almost. absolute certainty in advance what the attitude of the other was; 
and still no agreement has been reached and still no order of any force 
or value has been issued that would bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The CuatrMaAn: Is this matter at presently in process of being dealt with? 

Mr. Rowtey: As it stands right now the commission has on his hands the 
job of recommending or not recommending a board of conciliation. 

Mr. Conren: When did you apply for the board? 

Mr. Rowtey: In February, 1943. 

Mr. Couen: You say there was then a preliminary investigation? 

Mr. Rowuery: I should have said there was a pre-preliminary investigation. 
First Mr. Raoul Trepanier made a preliminary investigation and then the pre- 
liminary inquiry commissioner was appointed. He can only made an investi- 
gation. 

Mr. CouHEen: We know what the inquiry commissioner may do. You say 
you made your application in February, 1943? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes. 

Mr. Counen: Mr. Trepanier made a preliminary investigation? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes, he attempted to conciliate the matter. 

Mr, Coven: All right. After that as a result of his report a commissioner 
was appointed under P.C. 4020? 
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Mr. Rowtey: Yes. 

Mr. Conen: When was that? 

Mr. Rowtey: I do not remember the exact date. 
Mr. CoHen: Who was the commissioner? 

Mr. Row.ey: Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C. 


Mr. Conen: That commissioner is now in process of making his report 
as to whether a conciliation board should be set up as requested in February 
1943? 

Mr. Rowtry: Yes. 

Mr. Lauanpe: All of this refers to the Montreal Cottons in Valleyfield? 

Mr. Rowuey: Yes. 

The question at issue is: How should an impartial agency of govern- 
ment determine whether or not an organization possesses a right to 
represent and negotiate for a body of employees? And, once determined, 
how should it enforce its decision? 

In this concrete instance, when the Company challenged our right | 
to speak on behalf of the majority of the employees, our Union : 
immediately offered to hold: a vote, administered by the Federal Depart- ; 
ment of Labour, to choose a bargaining agent. We were backed in this 
offer by the word of the Preliminary Investigator Raoul Trepanier and 
later by the Inquiry Commissioner, Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C. This 
offer, many times repeated, was flatly rejected by the company with 
the insinuation that the workers are not fit to judge for themselves by a 
vote which organization should represent them and a description of 


the recognized policy of the Federal Department of Labour of holding : 
votes to determine representation as “an old trick of the organizer’s . 
trade.” 
Mr. Conen: What are you quoting from? . 
Mr. Rowtey: A letter from the general manager of Montreal Cottons to . : 


myself. I regret very much that I have not attached sufficient material; I can 
file that letter later, supplementary to this brief. 
Mr. Conen: I should like to see it. 
Mr. Rowtery: I will do that. There are others from the Department of 
Labour as well. 
When we asked the Department of Labour to order a vote, we 
were informed that no such authority exists. Our Union went even 


further in the interests of harmonious relations. We requested of the ) 
employees to affix their signatures to a petition clearly stating that they ( 
authorize us to act and negotiate on their behalf. and obtained thereby 


the signatures of a good majority of the Company’s employees. Still 
this was not satisfactory to the Company. Still they refused to negotiate. 
The Union made wide concessions in the interests of obtaining peaceful 
negotiations; and all attempts, all generous offers were blandly rejected 
by employers who knew and who stated that no law in the land could 
force them to negotiate. 7 


Mr. Conen: You say “When we asked the Department of Labour to order 
a vote we were informed that no such authority exists’. Was that done by 
correspondence? 

Mr. Row.ey: No, in person. 

Mr. Counen: To whom did you address the request? 

Mr. Rowtey: In one instance I engaged in a confidential conversation. I 
yee to Mr. Maclean, of the Department of Labour, and also asked Mr. Rose’s 
advice, 
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Mr. Cousmn: This was all after the board had been applied for and the 
commissioner had been appointed? 


Mr. Rowtey: Yes. 


The preliminary investigation is now nearly ended. A new saga is 
to begin on the basis of the Commissioner’s recommendation either for or 
against the appointment of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation; 
when both parties know already in advance that, even should this Board 
at the end of its deliberations recommend negotiations with the Union, 
its recommendation is once again not mandatory. How can members of 
legitimate Unions, who are after all practical workers who must feed 
their families bread and salt and not the legal phraseology of Conciliation 
Boards, be expected to regard all this procedure? When the Government 
decides that additional taxes are needed to meet the requirements of the 
Federal Budget, it does not simply recommend that taxes be paid. It 
makes payment mandatory; indeed, it collects. 

The conclusion is logically forced upon workers that, under present 
circumstances, only one weapon remains to secure recognition of their 
rights,—cease work, strike. Even as our Inquiry session concluded in the 
office of Mr. Bernard Rose, K.C., Inquiry Commissioner, word came to 
us from no less an authority than the Managing Director of this particular 
company, who was himself present, that strike talk had reached a new 
high in the departments of his mills. It is perhaps lawless, but is logical 
where no law exists. The patience of our people can be tried so far and 
no farther. 

But this policy spreads even further and has even wider effect. In 
view of the reasonless delay in the opening of negotiations, and in view 
of the urgent necessity for adjustments in wage levels for workers who 
subsist on substandard incomes prevalent in the Quebec textile mills, our 
Union, in the names of employees, made application to the Regional War 
Labour Board for certain adjustments in wage scales and in the Cost of 
Living Bonus. The usual delay, of which you have heard very much, took 
place; whereupon our delegation secured a hearing before the Board. 
What was our astonishment to learn that the Board felt constrained to 
await the decision of the Inquiry Commission prior to making any 
decision upon our wage proposals. We were perhaps naive. We could 
read only the law and not the interpretations of the law and we did not 
know that it was necessary for a Union to be recognized by a Company 
before the Regional Board could consider the employees’ request for wage 
adjustments. We went back to where we started. 

And so our workers of Quebec, in this maze of government inquiries, 
commissions, investigations and Boards, asked to fight for democracy 
which they dearly cherish and told to pay taxes and buy bonds to main- 
tain that democracy are to be denied the protection of fairly-administered 
and democractic law! Bitter conclusions must inevitably be forced upon 
our minds and solutions of various orders, sought, unless this crying 
injustice is righted. 

We put the question to your Board: What solution at present can 
you offer to a situation where an employer flatly refuses to negotiate? 
Without the adoption of legislation that shall make collective bargaining 
mandatory upon employers there can be no solution but the strike weapon. 
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Workers Want Organization 

The question is often raised by employers in textile: What purpose 
can organization of the employees of this industry serve? This question 
can best be answered by examination of the economic conditions of the 
textile workers, elsewhere referred to herein. Let it be added, however, 
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that as relations stand now the great reservoir of labour’s genius in 
solving the production problems of this oldest mass production industry 
remains almost completely untapped in the Province of Quebec. Labour’s 
services are far from fully employed, labour’s co-operation is not enjoined, 
for labour is treated upon an inferior level in our province, not by all 
but by such employers as referred to above, who refuse to accept the 
essential principle to-day that workers must be dealt with on an equal 
level through their independently-chosen representatives. 

And let it further be said that the workers in this industry have time 
and again very definitely indicated their desire for organized representa- 
tion. The history of the textile industry of Quebec would be very in- 
complete without reference to the numerous attempts on the part of 
thousands of workers to join unions and to negotiate with their employers. 
In 1937 and 1938 a great upheaval which ended in a general strike with 
wide violence and destruction of property gave adequate expression to 
that urgent desire for an organized voice in their affairs. Workers to-day 
in great numbers are once again joining a Union,—the International 
Union we have the honour to represent. And we say to this Board in 
all sincerity to-day that it is our earnest desire to avoid such strife and 
violence which has preceded us in this industry, but the rights of the 
workers must be respected. The inferior position of the workers of 
Quebec must be altered. 


Recommendations 

We shall end our Brief to your Board with the following recom- 
mendations :— | 

1. Legislation should and must be enacted on a Federal scale which 
shall once and for all clearly establish in actual practice the right of 
workers to organize unhampered by discrimination and once organized 
making it mandatory upon employers to negotiate with that organiza- 
tion which represents the majority of the workers in a given company. 
The right to representation should be established in such legislation by 
the holding of a secret ballot amongst the employees. . 

Mr. Latanpr: I see your recommendation is for legislation on a federal 
scale. You are of course aware that apart from the wartime emergency powers 
of the federal government there is a constitutional problem involved in that 
proposition. 

Mr. Row.ey: It is specifically because of this that I put in the word 
“federal”. I feel that legislation of that character should be national legislation. 

Mr. Coumn: What Mr. Lalande is pointing out is that apart from special 
powers conferred on the parliament of Canada by the war emergency, legisla- 
tion with respect to collective bargaining might be provincial 1. “ts jurisdiction 
rather than federal. That is the point that Mr. Lalande wanted to make. 

Mr. Rowtey: I think federal would be better constitutionally. 


Mr. Conen: But there is that constitution difficulty. What is it you are 


putting forward? ' 

Mr. Rowtry: I believe the federal government can secure power through 
parliament— 

Mr. Consen: Through which parliament? | 

Mr. Rowtey: The federal parliament. 

Mr. Couen: The federal parliament cannot just add to its own powers. 


The Cuarrman: You are fundamentally putting your proposition on the 


ground that these companies are engaged in some 70 per cent of war work— 
you say 70 per cent? 
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Mr. Rowuey: Yes; in the case of Valleyfield it was 80 per cent war pro- 
duction. 


Mr. Couen: So far as your propositions are concerned, and as far as the 
relationship between this matter and the war effort is concerned, that is what 
the board is constituted to deal with under the War Measures Act. You use 
the term “legislation” which rather suggests a statute, and that raises a legal 
question which Mr. Lalande has brought to your attention. 


Mr. Rowzey: I should say we are not particular how the legislation is 
enacted so long as there is some kind of bargaining legislation. 


II. The Boards should fully employ their authority to investigate 
wages and working conditions, as well as employer-employee relations, 
in an industry, with a view towards the establishment of a basic Cana- 
dian living wage rate,—such as fifty cents per hour. 


III. The Boards should seriously consider in the rendering of its 
decisions the establishment of annual vacations with pay for all em- 
ployees. 

IV. The Boards should revise their point of view of limiting wage 
adjustments only to inequalities within a given industry and also to 
within a given province, and instead give consideration to petitions for 
wage adjustments on the basis of the cost of living for all Canadian 
workers and make comparisons of industries on a Canadian scale. 


We sincerely trust that our remarks and recommendations will be 
given your earnest attention. 
ScHEDULE “A” 
WAGES—COST OF LIVING BONUS—-HOURS 


Montreal Cottons, Limited (submitted in Petition to Regional War Board). 
(This Company does not mark wage rates on Envelopes.) 


Cost Total 
of Living before 
Trade Hours Wages _ Bonus Di “auctions 

Dowblariin ty Sete. eae te eee ea as 43 $17.21 $0.36 SUF o7 
Gard tender va seen ai) carotene eed rar ees 40 15)..65 0.60 16.24 
Picker’ cis cel ea Rea eet ee 16.07 2.05 18.12 
(OV ealenabobalsng- vie aena Mietol Gotu ce Opht 6 On bR 48 23.14 195) 25.09 
Cchivelcramediciitigy iene Golan ncLidMe on oo aoe 765 32.24 3.28 SDKO2 
Roving spinner 2c) heed a iboked “rleigs 694 21.79 0.53 Prey) 
Spe laa etme fo eeey Amn GOS ou oekaD Prag tot 763 3D ok 3.28 88.60 
WIRED ET gai ae nied aenlant Memssttnrest nt ste nhs 67 18.33 0.44 ISM 
Gleaner aoa ietee Ot ct Meee Seeiah weyers 35 8.78 0.21 8.99 
DiGuer aetccs ce eerie tte einer: rote Nia: 120 48.41 VWalé 49.57 
@arventer cut cay-nteretiaer omciee 110 58.40 4.10 62.50 
AW ocr t pe eT meen, Aan abo ldut Mieke ali me 110 37 .98 3.20 41.18 
Doteer: vice aa cits aon pea ce tater: 120 48 .43 1.16 49 .59 
Battery, landiewesens iene cetumers tues, ums 106 28.20 0.68 28.88 
iDycnid 1 eae RAO cc. snot eie oo cae 113 33.32 0.80 34.12 
EoFeninh eed japualy wa Clow aol yo eg anh ae 694 Dre) 0.53 VERY 
Gap enter tr. memati ate dean emcee 109 57.65 4.10 61.75 
NAT GAAEITy hooey aac ahs tae hs Se PEt noe 99 60.40 3.69 64.09 
Section man (card) .. .. Becta 654 29.49 Datel 32.36 
Pinisheres Weslo atest) hs he erent ae ees 1093 40.59 3.42 44.01 
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‘Dominion Textile Company (some examples of wage rates) 


Cloth Room— Rate per hour 
Iprens OPeCPalONs. cha ieeaae ce a ore Mane es ne LO OOO OE 
Cotton inspectors! eee ae ine nie Eon one tale er enn 8 Se (plecemmomrks) 
ROIS VE Ah scaaee Nes Seika Te sally Laem ee Ane a eae Le OBE. 
Mable imspechOrsiny.t eanate oon et teri met nee ts Liane prec atee A000 
Windersurwn tele esc t ack ete Bie bieeke ae EERE CUM Neat © 0.28 


Machine Shop— ' 


Machinists Porte heise kee ei RRO atts eet Us DON LORS OOD 
Miailwrae it sinha eis dota he Aine el ectt en et epLn ieee oO TOD COL O60 
Blacksmith .. Oi 5 Rae Beet OT. a, Segoe ; 0.60 
Yam GUITISTA Mans, AEP te Dat! NENA amet 8 DARE TY ee deere 0.35 
Weave Room 
Pioommr bore rsies ver caucee AOR cheng Oa cae See pee mee teas gss) 2 () 8 ; 
Weavers, ie Lek enn Loehe BO cds RLE aet ayo eh) 35 sGO NOs aon) WO LECeNnOlREa) 
Batteryahands, 52 2n. 0.25 to 0.28 
Cleaners ne) Nas vslh age or PRM re oe eee A ral tate OS OO 
Bobbinvbove atc + ee BOLE elo lec Rae En epee a OS 0eoo —Onao) 
Spinning room— 
SECLOMD TM ETS hy UA AE weil aes anc) ge ie eee meee ee Mek gztar ta (ise () 
SPLNTMETSH ee ec) oe A SRO ore Aen eee ee ORO SO Oo Oa (OleCewonee) 
Doffers . 0.25 


I thank you on behalf of this delegation. 
Mr. Latanpe: Going back to page 4, where you give the rates that are 
being paid in the cotton mills of the Province of Quebec, can you say what 
percentage of workmen are receiving a rate of fifty to sixty cents an hour? 
Mr. Row.uery: It would have to be an estimate out of my hand. 
Mr. LauanpE: Roughly, as against the proportion that. would be getting 
the lower rate of thirty-five cents. 
Mr. Rowtey: I would say about 10 per cent. 
Mr. Lauanpe: In a typical mill? 
Mr. Rowuey: 10 per cent, maybe 15 per cent. 
Mr. LAaLanpE: Would be getting the higher rate? 
Mr. Rowtey: Yes. 
Mr. LauanpE: What percentage would be getting the thirty-five cent rate? 
Mr. Rowuiry: You mean thirty-five cents and below? 
Mr. Lauanpe: I take it that is the minimum rate under P.C. 7670. 
Mr. Rowuery: It is the minimum rate only for adult males. 


Mr. LaLaNpE: Yes, it is twenty-five cents for females and _ thirty-five 
cents for males. way 


Mr. Rowuey: Yes. 
Mr. Lauanpe: What would be the percentage of the total payroll in terms 
of the number of employees who would be getting the minimum? 
Mr. Row.ry: I would say very close to forty-five or fifty per cent, but I 
would really not like to have my figures quoted in that respect. 
Mr. Conen: You could get the ratio from the Turgeon report. 
Mr. Rowtey: The rates have changed considerably since that. 
Mr. Conen: The question that Mr. Lalande is addressing to you has noth- 
ing to do with the rates; it has to do with the workers. You jhave very few 
loom-fixers in a factory. 

Mr. Rowtey: Yes, but there are other men who make high rates. Every 
mill would have a machine shop in which skilled mechanics would receive fifty- 
five cents, but the great majority of the workers are getting well below that rate. 


, basis. 
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The Cuarrman: You were talking, Mr. Rowley, about a base wage as low 
as twenty cents. How does that fit in with the operation of those on war work? 
I think if it is work on war contracts they have to pay thirty-five and twenty- 
five cents. 

_ Mr. Rowtsy: Yes, that is quite so. The question was asked of me as to 
what legislation existed in Quebec on minimum wages, and I tried to answer the 
question. Of course where they are working on war contracts the Fair Wage Act 
applies. We have a case in Dominion Textiles; a man works as a cleaner and is 
paid at a rate of twenty-eight cents an hour; he will have marked on his wage 
slip the rate of twenty-eight cents an hour, even if he is supposed to get 
thirty-five cents and the difference is then made up by what the Dominion 
Textile Company calls a bonus. The wage rate 1s maintained at twenty-eight 
cents an hour so that when the war contract disappears his wage is still there. 

Mr. Latanpge: What cost of living bonus is being paid? 

Mr. Rowtey: Very low—sixty cents in some mills. I give examples here 
in the scale. The highest bonus paid in the Montreal Cotton mills is $2.05 
a week. 

The Cuarrman: In your third column there you have a very varied cost of 
living bonus. 

Mr. Row ey: Yes, I cannot figure it out myself. I may say that the regional 
board, on our request, sent down an investigator to Valleyfield. He sat with 
myself and other representatives in the office. I totalled before them 100 
envelopes and I asked the investigator to explain to me how they estimated the 
cost of living bonus, so he jumped on the telephone to the accountant and asked 
him to explain it; he did not know. 


Mr. Couen: Some of these references are for a two weeks period. 
Mr. Rowury: Yes, I wanted to give some examples worked on a weekly 


The CHAIRMAN: Fou have a doffer working 120 hours with a bonus of $1.16, 
a carpenter working 110 hours with a bonus of $4.10. 
Mr. Rowtry: Quite so. 
The CuarrMan: I do not understand it. 
Mr. Rowrry: I have the envelopes right here. 
Mr. Courn: Is the doffer in this case an adult male? I should think he 
would be by the wages. 
Mr. Rowxry: He might not be. In this particular mill most of the adult 
workers on more skilled work receive $4.10. A great many of the employees 
receive less than $4.10 for fifteen days. 

Mr. Conen: That is for a two week period. 

Mr. Rowtry: Yes, 110 and 120 hours, in some cases 144 hours. 

Mr. LALANpE: How do the rates in the province of Quebec generally com- 
pare with the rates in Ontario for the same type of work? 


Mr. Rowtey: I have not the figures here, but I can say that in the Corn- 
wall mills, for example, in comparative production, there is quite a considerable 
difference in income for the same hours, say from $4 to $8 per week. 


Mr. LauanpE: Are you comparing Cornwall with Valleyfield? 


Mr. Rowiny: Yes, or Montreal. As a matter of fact in Valleyfield the 
rates are slightly higher in some operations than in Montreal. A loom fixer 
gets fifty-nine to sixty cents, Montreal fifty-five cents or fifty-eight cents. 


Mr. LALANDE: What would the same classification get in Cornwall? 
Mr. Row ey: Sixty-five cents or sixty-eight cents. 
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Mr. Coen: My recollection is that in the Province of Ontario, in the fall 


of 1937, after the investigation conducted there into the textile industry, they 


introduced province-wide minimum wage for adult males of thirty-three and a 
third cents an hour. 

The CuairMAN: That is in Ontario. 

Mr. CousEn: Yes. 

The Cuairman: Thank you, Mr. Rowley. 


Mr. Cuartes Birs: I wish to present the non-union side of the question. 
The Non-union Workers’ Brief on Labour Relations Submitted to 
National War Labour Board by Chas. Birs, 1879 W. St. Catherine 
Street, Montreal. 


The Objective Viewpoint 

With the non-union worker the logic of the situation infers that he 
has more confidence in his employer than in the parties who offer to 
protect his interests at so much per. Knowing that capacity for truth, 
justice and honour is as much a result as it is a cause the responsibilities 
of business management develop the moral character and judgment of 
that element of society more than does unionism, politics, teaching or 
labouring, and the best in character and intelligence is none too good for 
him, so he sticks with management. 

This confidence may and usually does include a fair understanding 
and a tolerance for the rights and obligations of management towards 


the owners of the firm, his employers. To that extent his mind is at one - 


with management; he shares with management the,-obligation of safe- 
euarding the savings his employers invested in the enterprise. He realizes 
also that stability of employment and opportunity for advancement are 
predicated upon profitable operation and to the extent that he is per- 
mitted by management to so do, he will act accordingly. 


Tolerant Aloofness Towards Unions 

This type of individual, therefore, while more critical of management 
than the unioneer, he having ideas of his own with regard to practices and 
policies, does not remotely identify the interests of the management of 
labour unions with those of the firm or his own. He squarely places 
labour unions among the myriad of competing profit-seeking aggregations 
of ways and means; views them in the same light as he does any and all 
of the firm’s competitors in its own field. He therefore considers joining 
a union a direct blow to his own interests in so far as it complicates 
administration, jeopardizes the interests of his employer. 


The name is “Scissorbill” 


A whole row of stinging epithets, the most commonly used of which - 


are “Scissorbill” and “Scab,” have been coined by the furthest left of the 
labourite camp for the benefit of this worker, despite which this category 
of earners constitutes 75 per cent of the population. To Scissorbill, an 
outcry against unions by manufacturers’ associations on the score that 
these endeavour to strengthen their economic position by all means at 
hand, including a labour shortage, is humiliating to say the least; a sign 
of mental immaturity, is thoroughly disillusioning. For he readily 
concedes to and fully expects of those firms as prompt a capitalization of 
a shortage of goods in the market. Neither would he dream of invoking 
the police power of the state to prevent them from so doing. 
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He maintains this liberal attitude towards the “police power” which 
the less analytical refer to as “powers of government”. He looks upon 
politicians as natural persons with rights as .. . . aggrandisement, their 
right to find out what the voters want and to promise it to them. Just 
like the merchant does in his store. The right to exaggerate in his claims 
of capacity to deliver what the electorate calls for from the instru- 
mentalities of government like the merchant exaggerates his patent 
medicine’s virtues and all else he advertises. But for himself he con- 
cedes to government, as its sole legitimate function, the maintenance of 
order through law for the protection of his right to enjoy the fruit of his 
labour. He does not condone government wasting his time or money in 
remedying the vicissitudes of life by legislative fiat. He shuns all 
remedies that are worse than the disease. He subscribes to utopias with 
reservation of the dignity of the human being which he believes endowed 
of a divine spirit that is a replica of the universe itself. Hence he sees 
life as a great adventure, an opportunity for spiritual expression too 
precious to be subordinated to the views, desires or ambitions of self- | 
appointed messiahs or men of destiny. He will yield to expendiency but 
not reward those who occasion his so yielding. He accepts and supports 
government as a necessary evil and hates the evil of it. Not that he is 
looking for perfection in man or nature; the very fact that he aspires to 
perfection proves it does not yet exist. He is a tolerant person. 


Crimes of Government 


In dealing with government personnel he knows that these are 
responsible to elected representatives who obtained power by promising 
the electorate what they called for, knowing that they could not deliver, . 
but could much less deliver what they ought to have but did not want. This 
he accepts as a mitigating circumstance to their authoritarian crimes. 
But he also knows that little crimes if nursed with praise can grow big 
and menacing. Knows that moral blindness and mental derangement is 
not a respecter of national boundaries and he fears from this current 
deliberate crippling of the economy a real danger inviting military 
disaster and in despair resorting to such secret weapons as uncontrollable 
disease germs, gas and explosives. 

Yes, Scissorbill is now worried. | 

Yes, in Scissorbill’s opinion, the crime of government that 
immediately victimizes him most is the deliberate jettisoning of the proven 
business administration procedure instrumenting the natural profit motive 
in favour of legislative fiat power, rank superstition of the morally and 
intellectually underdeveloped masses of the people. An error that proved 
costly in the years of mere economic conflict and that could readily prove 
fatal under conditions of armed conflict. 


The Profit Motive 

Legislative measures deriving from criminal over-emphasis of human 
imperfection of evil manifested through the profit motive as against the 
degree of perfection, goodness, fidelity to inexorable law evidenced by 
progressive functionment of human society under the same profit motive. 

Scissorbill knows what it is to be without, ‘and he feels that having 
is an unmitigated good thing. Sees no evil at all in the profit motive. He 
knows that the free contractual order under which capitalism operates is a 
method of sharing and he relies upon the profit motive to prompt others 
to contract with him that he may share in things. He believes that he is 
constantly learning, progressively developing his capacity to improve his 
economic performance; improve upon ways and things, initiate 
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arrangements yielding him an increased share of things. And as a worker 
he looks up first to his employer to support him in this, but he wants the 
right to capitalize his useful ideas and offer his shares to the public at 
large if that proves necessary. He fully expects that when he exceeds what 
is expected of him from his employer his contribution be fully recognized 
and rewarded. He expects that his desire to contribute to the success of 
his employer’s enterprise be fully recognized by management and properly 
instrumented. That he be heard in his turn in the councils of management. 
That his desire to purposefully apply, test and: progressively develop his 
moral and intellectual powers upon the problems of management be made 
effective. 

He expectsthat when he produces above the recognized average, thinks 
up ways of eliminating operations, saving material, speeding up operations, 


improving designs and performance in products and machines; simplifying © 


administration procedure, and that these values have been sequentially 
monetized, he be paid the full share of that money that standard business 
practice provides. He expects that the resource of management will prove 
equal to overcoming the opposition of both unions and government to such 
settlement. He knows that competent business management does not 
construe accurate monetization of values as inflationary or full settlement 
for services rendered as affecting the quality of one’s patriotism. He 
wants to verify full settlement for those extra services under the standard 
code of simplified accounting practice like his wages are entered. He feels 
that enlightened self-interest on the part of management suggests no less 
since denying his just reward for these extra services rendered carries a 
rebuff, an insult to his intelligence and self respect besides the financial 
injury: packs a solar-plexus blow to his capacity to so contribute to the 
firm’s profits. 


What About Inflation? 
Mr. Scissorbill understands that “prices,” as naturally determined by 


supply and demand, is divided under six essential headings, namely: rents, 


interest, taxes, salaries, wages and profits. Profits set large enough to 


absorb losses and survive. That by the instrumentality of finance the 


element of time involved in production and distribution is bridged and the 
entire price is sequentially monetized under the inexorable law of mathe- 
matics. He checks all tampering with these essential divisions of price 
and finds that in all instances only the names are changed, hence, that the 
more they are manipulated the more they remain the same. He realizes 
that modern technology whereby matter is transformed and stamped out 
with precision at high speed in torrential quantities is the deflationary 
factor that undermined the supply and demand basis of prices, stymied 
business management temporarily, put pressure upon the politicians and 
caused the war, hence is a source of goods equal to a complete guarantee 
against inflation. 

Conceding that competent business management stands ready to 
euarantee our contract economy against disastrous inflation if free to 
operate under orthodox business administration procedure, what about 
Scissorbill’s patriotism? He concedes that it is a powerful emotion but 
much overrated in its capacity to produce things because it has no effect 
upon mathematics employed in straight accounting. Patriotism does not 
change the fact that when he has produced services and things that have 
been monetized he has got to get his full share of that money or the books 
will never be straight. He gives no man on foot or on horseback his 
patriotism proxy. When money he has earned should be loaned or given 
to his government he is as ready as any politician in his employ to give 
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or loan it and he, himself, wants to do the giving and loaning. It is his 
money and he first wants to check and count it. If he is not to be trusted 
to do the right thing with it, then he is also incapable of trusting others. 

If his employer is prevented from making an accurate settlement 
for services rendered on account of governmental interfering with the 
rules of mathematics or the monetary symbol, then he denounces the 
faithlessness of those public servants of his whom he maintains by the 
sweat of his brow to protect him in the full enjoyment of the fruits of his 
labour. To him, government:personnel from the Prime Minister down 
are not supermen anointed from above with power over him but plain 
work people whose salaries and expenses he contributes to by his own 
efforts. 

Mr. Scissorbill never loses sight of the fact that failure of his 
governmental employees to maintain peace is just that—failure. He 
acknowledges that that brings him into the row and he means to meet 
that circumstance head on. To throw all he has into it to avoid the fate 
of the weak in battle. But so warned he doubly checks his government 
crew. When he finds them tinkering with the rules of mathematics by 
which production of arms and necessities on the home and the battle 
front is managed and deliberately defacing the monetary symbol because 
others are doing it—he knows that the wartime governing job is too big 
for them. But, since anyone being too smail does not make him or 
anyone else any bigger, he does not want to fire them; all he wants to do 
is try to help them. He wants to break his neck if need be trying to help 
reinstate orthodox, scientific business administration procedure on the 
production front. He does not look upon himself as patriotic for merely 
doing this. He only knows that he is sensitive to the patriotic emotion 
like everyone else. To him patriot and hero is what he does, not merely 
what he says or intends to do. To him the soldier facing the enemy 
batteries is a greater patriot and heroethan he possibly could ever be if 
he tried. And he is determined that this fellow will not come back to a 
defunct. economy, taken apart in his name because the mental riff-raff 
portion of the electorate wanted this and bigger countries were so 
accommodating it. 


Instrumenting Patriotism ; 
Scissorbill has no objection to operating the economy on the basis of 
patriotism instead of profit, but he knows that banks and insurance 
companies and financial institutions charged with safeguarding of savings 
are forbidden by law to lend, discount or buy obligations of firms or 
individuals who offer no reasonable assurance of profitable operation. 
The criminal code of all lands forbids the management of enterprises 
to undertake operations deliberately designed to cause financial loss or 
damage to the owners. So the so called rich cannot start the wheels of 
production for less, however much they may wish to so do, and the poor 
cannot get the loans or credit to do it if patriotism and not assurance of 
profit is the basis. There is no half way or compromise in this. Man is 
imperfect, his plans and calculations are imperfect, and these imperfections 
are reflected in all his plans and calculations. He may draw a straight 
line between profit and loss, but hitting it in the long run is only 
accidental; experience proves that he must set a margin of profit large 
enough to absorb losses. The possibility of losing all can only be com- 
pensated by the opportunity to gain beyond all ordinary computation. 
If the profit motive is unpatriotic and evil then the loss motive is 
good, and banking and insurance laws and those governing administration 
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of commercial and industrial enterprises must be made to recognize the 
fact. The banking and insurance laws must forbid loans to and invest- 
ment with enterprises that do not offer reasonable assurance of profits 
to their owners. The criminal code must also provide that management 


of enterprises who fail lose substantial part of the savings invested 


therein be heavily chastized. 

Planting potatoes on the basis of patriotism instead of profit means 
that a smaller potato than the one planted must be harvested’ and no 
addition to it. A result that will call for poisoning the potato patch 
instead of fertilizing it. Accounting under that functional basis will be 
facilitated by revising the rules of arithmetic by statute or order in 
council. 2 x 2 must be made equal to 3 with 34 as top ceiling. 

Scissorbill is a consistent cuss. With him you do not only outlaw 
profit, you set up a substitute basis in opposite to its evil, and that means 
the loss basis. And if you recognize profit as the legitimate functional 
basis, then you recognize all profit regardless of size as legitimate. You 
revoke all blue-sky. and security sales control laws that hamper free risk 
taking in the founding of new enterprises. This outlawing of the sales 
of shares in new ventures derives from the very lowest moral and intel- 
lectual strata that H. G. Wells presently alludes to as that mental riff- 
raff known as the Communist party. An irresponsible element that is well 
represented in every economic and social level, and that based their 
original propaganda upon a dishonest representation of the percentage 
of loss sustained of investments due to dishonesty. Losses that in reality 
are only a fraction of that sustained by society as a whole by this stopping 
of imaginative and venturesome dead in their tracks and giving the entire 
right of way to the functioning aggregations of means already unwieldy 
through size and prevented from initiating new lines of products and 
services because these would compete with the old lines that their capital 
is invested in. 2 

Scissorbill stands ready to mathematically prove that the impact 
of war contacts upon our capitalistic economy was equal to reversing 
the deflationary trend caused by the disconcertingly immense productive 
potentialities of our new technology, and that had the profit motive 
been left completely free to operate to the extent of revoking all new 
security sales control laws and immigration restrictions such an indus- 
trial boom would have occurred since 1939 that Canada would have 
attracted immense capital and millions of gifted emigres in every line 
of production with the result that superlatives in weapons, ships and 
planes, necessities and comfort goods in such flood proportions that our 
land and its way of life would have been upon every tongue in allied 
and enemy lands, and the nazi, fascist and communist ideologies would 
have suffered so much in comparison that the enemy legions would have 
turned their guns against their own oracles when they started to defame 
us. All prices and wages would have risen, but less than in the last 
war, because more goods and services would have been on hand to 


absorb the unavoidably equal purchasing power. ‘This picture is true ~ 


to ascertained facts to most of this audience, and our key governmental 
servants but under the momentum of yielding to the moral and intel- 
lectual riff-raff who delivered the majority vote, capitalism was stabbed 
in the back and thrown overboard and marxism was instrumented. 

In conclusion, Scissorbill is really not mad at anybody either here 
or anywhere else and he wants his governmental employees to stay right 
where they are but gather up the information needed by himself and 
management to produce and distribute things. And can the superman 
of the superstate act? 


The Cuarrman: Thank you very much, Mr. Birs. 
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The brief of the Sherbrooke Hosiery Workers Association will be filed and 
put in the record. 


SHERBROOKE, P.Q., Mai 11, 1948. 


Le Consriz NATIONAL DU TRAVAIL, 
Ottawa, Ontario, 
D. G. Pruz, Secrétaire. 


Mr,—L’Association des Employés du Bas de Sherbrooke, est heureuse 
de l’opportunité qui lui est faite, de présenter un mémoire a l’enquéte 
McTaque, nous espérons que,notre mémoire sera bien vu des enquéteurs. 

Les points que nous soumettons, sont nous croyons, d’un intérét 
général et peuvent amiliorer de beaucoup, le sort des travailleurs de ce 
pays. 

1. Tous les travailleurs devraient bénéficier d’une semaine de vacances 
payées. 

Le boni de vie chere en entier et pour tous les travailleurs. 
Reduction du nombre des heures de travail. 

Plan de pension. 

Allocation familiale. 

L’opportunité d’avoir un conciliateur quand une demande est faite. 
Que les ouvriers soient mieux représentés dans les commissions. 
Paiement de l’impot sur le revenu de l’année courante et supression 
des huit mois d’arrérages. 

Exclusion de l’indemnité de vie chére et de l’épargne obligatorie de 
Vimpot sur le revenu. 


=) COND Or WH ND 


Vitre bien devoue, 
Laurent St. Sauveur, 
Secrétaire. 


(Translation) 
SHERBROOKE, May 11, 1943. 


The Nationa War Lasour Boarp, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
D. G. Pye, Secretary. 


Dear Sir,—The Sherbrooke Hosiery Workers Association is happy 
of the opportunity offered to submit a brief to the McTague Inquiry, 
and trust its brief will be well received. 

We feel the matters covered by our representations are of a general 
interest and could greatly improve the lot of the country’s workers. 

All workers should have the benefit of a week’s paid vacation; 
Payment of the full living bonus to all workers; 

Reduction of the working hours; 

Retirement plan; 

Family allowances; 

Possibility of having a mediator when requested; 

Better representation of labour on various bodies; ; 
Payment of income tax as you go, and passing-up of current eight 
months tax arrears; 

Exclusion of the living bonus payments and of compulsory savings 
from income tax. 


Ne) CONDoOPrWhWrH 


Yours truly, 
(sgd.) Laurent St. Sauveur, 
Secretary. 


Hearing adjourned until 10.30 a.m., May 27th. 
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Proceedings of Public Inquiry held in the Board Room of the 
Board of Transport Commissioners for Canada, Union Station, 
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Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed at 10.30 a.m., Thursday, 
May 27, 1943. 


United Automobile Workers, America — 


The Cramman: Mr. Burt, may we hear from you now? 

Mr. Grorce Burt (United Automobile Workers of America) : Mr. Chair- 
man, I have with me Mr. Roy England, Mr. Albert Elson and Mr. Harry Rowe. 

The Cuamman: Yes. Will you proceed with your brief? 

Mr. Burt: I suppose the procedure is to read it through? 

The Cuamman: Yes, that is correct. Sometimes we ask questions and 
sometimes we do not. 

Mr. Burr: I wish to present the brief submitted to the National War Labour 
Board by District Council 26, United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricultural Im- 
plement Workers of America, affiliated to the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Mr. LALANDE: What geographical area does that cover? 

Mr. Burr: The organization covers the entire Dominion of Canada, and now 
we have added to that Alaska, although that is not Canada. 

The purpose of this brief is to place before the National War Labour 
Board on behalf of 45,000 organized automotive, aircraft and agricultural 
implement workers in Canada, facts, statements and conclusions which 
the officers of our union consider applicable in aiding the Board to reach 
a, solution to the many problems concerning labour, industry and govern- 
ment during this emergency period and after. 

We are very pleased that the National War Labour Board has received 
authority from the government to conduct an inquiry into labour relations 
and wage conditions so that necessary improvements may be effected 
following representations by interested parties. We subscribe to the 
opinions previously expressed by the Canadian Congress of Labour and 
our representation is mainly for the purpose of underscoring by specific 
examples the need for remedial legislation as proposed by the Congress. 

We propose to deal with the subjects under the main headings sug- 
gested by the Board, namely :— 

(1) Labour Relations. 

(2) Wages, cost of living bonus and associated subjects. 


Labour Relations 

While the war has been responsible for bringing into sharper focus 
the problems of labour, we believe that any changes made by legislative 
enactment should extend into the post-war period as the dislocation of 
our national economy then will require measures to promote industrial 
harmony. 

It is our intention to review the entire policy of the government with 
respect to labour relations from the time P.C. 2685 was passed until the 
present time, and to prove to the Board the complete inadequacy of the 
existing legislation and how it has contributed to industrial disharmony. 


P.C. 2685 
Order in council P.C. 2685 was passed in June, 1940, after repre- 


sentatives of labour had made many pilgrimages to Ottawa, expressing 
to the government our unqualified support of the country’s war effort and 
requesting that legislation be passed giving labour its proper recognition 


as an integral factor in all-out production. 
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At the time of the passage of P.C. 2685, labour believed that the 
government was sincere in its desire to secure the needed co-operation 
of labour and also believed the government was willing to grant certain 
compensating guarantees to safeguard labour’s rights. After the order 
in council was passed it soon became evident that it was not a law but 
merely an expression on the part of the government of what has been 
aptly and frequently described as a pious hope. Even after labour 
realized that the order was without real teeth, it still hoped that the 
government would back up its expressed policy by using the authority 
of government to implement the vital issues of recognition of trade unions 
and the right to organize free from any discrimination or interference. 

Many workers who did not realize the true picture which the order 
in council presented and believed they had the protection of the law, 
found that after attempting organization their leaders were discharged 
or demoted. The biggest joker of all in P.C. 2685 was the inclusion of 
paragraph No. 6, quoting the useless amendment to the Criminal Code 
known as 502 A. 

Many a labour official had to tell the workers that this piece of legis- 
lation meant nothing at all and precedents which have been established 
on cases in court have proven that the amendment offers no more protec- — 
tion to the workers than P.C. 2685 itself. The many ineffectual attempts 

_ by workers to obtain redress under 502 A are too well known to be pre- 
sented here, 

During the period of time between June and November, 1939, labour 
organizations had intended to use Order in Council 2685 but they had 
little success whatever in establishing union recognition which was the 
prime cause for industrial disputes. 


Mr. Latanve: P.C. 2685 was not passed until June, 1940. 


Mr. Burt: That is correct. It is 1940 I am referring to. 


In this period the problem of obtaining recognition of the union was 
very acute and employers showed no more signs of recognizing unions 
after the order in council was passed than they did before, 

On November 7, 1939, Order in Council P.C. 3495 was enacted which 
extended the scope of the Industrial Disputes Act to include practically 
every industry that was engaged on war work. The announced intention 
of the government was to prevent strikes over such questions as union 
recognition and to establish a “cooling-off” period as well as a channel 
whereby such matters could be handled through conciliation without im- 
pairment of the war effort. The main defect of the I.D.1.A. is that it 
was set up to settle disputes in railways and transportation and its scope 
was very narrow. It is wholly inadequate to deal competently with the 
entire problem of labour relations and most particularly with disputes 
arising out of the unwillingness of employers to concede the principle of 
collective bargaining. 


_ Mr. Conzn: I suppose the point you seek to make there is that the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act was designed to affect industries in which col- 
lective bargaining was then in operation? 


Mr. Burt: Yes. 


This fundamental defect was not evident before the y 
because the Act applied only to a restricted group of indie seieee 
mainly because within these industries trade union recognition and col- 
lective bargaining had already been established. Prior to the war, the 
chief method workers were compelled to use to establish recognition was 
the strike weapon. It was very difficult for organized workers to relin- 


- 
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quish the strike weapon for a Board of Conciliation when they were 
well aware of the deficiencies of the Act and that the decisions of such 
boards were not mandatory on either side. 

Ina majority of cases when Boards of Conciliation were established 
and had made their investigation, even though there was no compulsion to 
a board recommendation, it seems by the statements of boards that they 
believed that something should have been done in order to establish the 
right of workers to organize and have their collective bargaining agency 
recognized. 

One of the best examples is to be found in the majority report of the 
Board under Mr. Justice W. Martin which was concerned with recognition 
of the union in the Teck-Hughes gold mine dispute. This report said: 

“Tn view of the general recognition which has been given both by 
the law and practice to the right of workers to organize, and the right 
of collective bargaining, it does not seem reasonable for any industry 
to refuse to recognize these rights unless there is some substantial 
justifiable reason.” 

Then again, a Board of Conciliation under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Justice C. P. McTague, reported on a dispute on the Great Lakes involving 
union recognition as follows:— 

“As industry has grown and developed, the right of work people to 
organize into associations of trade unions and through such organiza- 
tions to bargain collectively with employers as to terms and conditions 
of their employment has been increasingly emphasized. It is a right 
acknowledged by law, by industrial practice and by public policy. It 
has been verified by many important public pronouncements. These 
rights cannot be said to be effectively acknowledged unless employers 
can be said to be willing to negotiate and enter into agreements with 
the organizations which the employees have selected or formed, in the 
exercise in good faith of their legal and public rights.” 

The United Automobile Workers of America has had to apply for 
many Boards of Conciliation and all of them were concerned with the 
question of union recognition. It is quite true that through the I.D.LA., 
the United Automobile Workers have eventually secured collective 
bargaining in the majority of cases but it was only through long delay 
and the patience of workers in continuing to press their claims. 

Mr. Counen: Would you say it was through the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act you obtained collective bargaining? 

Mr. Burt: We give it quite ‘a lot of credit. We were lucky to get it. We 
were lucky enough to have the Board give us the nod so far as recommending it 
was concerned. 

The deficiencies of the Act could be outlined as follows:— 

1. Procedure of making application. 

2. Necessity of taking a strike vote. 

3. Delay. 

4. Decision not mandatory. 


Procedure of Making Application 

It is necessary to give employees three full days’ notice that an 
application will be made on their behalf for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation. It is quite usual to place an advertisement in the paper 
for such a purpose. 


Mr. LaLANpDE: What paper do you mean? 
Mr. Burt: The daily paper that applies. 
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The employer then becomes aware, if he does not already know, that 
his employees intend to make an effort to obtain collective bargaining. 
Discrimination usually follows and it has been the practice of management 
to find out who is the plant leadership, and then either discharge or dis- 
criminate against them by demoting them, or otherwise hold them up as a 
warning for other employees that the management will not tolerate 
organization. 

Usually a situation of this kind affects the employees in either one or 
two ways. It may discourage them to such an extent that it is impossible 
to obtain a necessary majority in order to establish the right to a board, or 
the employees will become exceptionally militant, and will close down the 
plant in order to have discrimination of this type settled. Frankly, our 
experience is that the latter method brings almost certain results. It is 
quite usual after a shut-down occurs and the employer sees that the 
workers are determined, that no further opposition is offered to the 
application by way of discrimination. 

Another recent development in respect to the application for a Board 
of Conciliation is the requirement of the Department of Labour that an 
organization show a majority of the employees in a given plant, either paid 
up in the union or signed up by application cards. In trying to obtain a. 
definite ruling from the Department of Labour we have received the 
answer that it is up to the appointed commissioner to decide whether or 
not it is necessary to have paid-up membership or signed application cards. 
This gives management credit for all those people who wait for a union to 
organize before they join, for those who are afraid because of the impotency 
of existing legislation, and those citizens in a democracy who are not 
interested one way or another in the conditions governing their way of life. 

Through conditions brought about by the war, workers travel many 
miles to their jobs and it is necessary under this ruling to sign them up 
in the plant with the possibility of increasing discrimination. If all 
the members of the House of Commons were required to have 51 per 
cent of the citizen’ in their constituency vote for them, then the majority 
of them would not be elected and this would probably include the 
Cabinet too. Even if legislation is passed giving more conerete protection 
to workers than now exists, there will be a residue of fear for a long time 
which will hold workers back from actually joining a union before there 
is a secret election or a contract signed. The only logical way of solving 
this problem is by the taking of a vote in the plant or by having the 
commissioner instructed to decide whether or not a dispute exists which 
is liable to affect war production, and not whether a majority exists 
who are in favour of a particular organization. 


Necessity of Taking a Strike Vote 


When a meeting is called for the purpose of making application for 
a board, it is necessary for the leadership to take a strike vote of the 
employees under the Act. 

Mr. Conen: As a matter of fact there have been instances in which 
employers have submitted in answer to the application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion that when the strike vote was taken authorizing the making of the appli- 
cation the employees were told this was just a matter of form, that they would 
not have to strike in order to get a board, There have been instances in which 
employers have referred to that as in some way disturbing the foundation for 
the application. 

Mr. Burt: That is quite correct. We have received replies to applications 
to that effect, and in some cases they have even given that as the reason for not 
setting up a board, and recommended to the minister that the board be not set 
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up. If you say that is only the method of making the application, there will be 
no strike, and you will attempt to keep the workers quiet, and then after taking 
the strike vote the employer uses that to suggest to the Minister or the Labour 
Department that the board be not set up because in making your application 
for the board you have to swear that a strike will take place if the board is 
not established. 

It would be wrong for the leadership to say that this is only a matter 
of form and that no strike will take place, because he is required to swear 
to a statutory declaration to the effect that if a board is not established, 
then a strike will take place. Employees who are not well informed on 
the conditions of the Act, usually react in a similar manner, just as they 
do when an application is advertised, as previously explained. It either 
discourages them so much, that they feel obliged to forget about their 
organization, or else they become so militant that they are convinced the 
strike will actually take place in the plant and this results in general 
confusion, and very often contributes to hindering war production. 

When workers learn that a strike vote is necessary to obtain a 
Conciliation Board, relations in the plant invariably approach a feverish 
state which is not productive of the necessary harmony as a prelude to 
opening mutually satisfactory negotiations. This disharmony is further 
accentuated when there is a protracted delay in the establishment of 
boards and the employer uses the intervening period to initiate and 
encourage company unions. The cost of such boards, in the majority of 
cases, solely over the question of recognition, should not be overlooked 
when it is considered how such funds could be used in the application of 
more modern legislation. 


Delay 


There has been a great deal said about the delay from the Depart- 
ment of Labour in establishing a board once application has been made. 
In the case of an application made for the establishment of a board on 
behalf of the McCord Radiator employees, who are members of Local 195, 
U.A.W., the application was made on December 16, 1941 and the report 
of the Board was not made until July 18, 1942. 


Mr. Cousn: Do you know offhand when the Board was appointed? 


Mr. Burt: I think about three weeks prior to the time the report was made. 
T cannot say for sure when it was established. Usually once they are set up they 
get together immediately and meet fairly quickly, but it is the delay in appoint- 
ing the commissioner, and so on, that causes the trouble. 

Contrary to the general impression conveyed by certain agencies 
that union organizers are agitators who are continually trying to force 
workers on the picket line, we wish to point out that it was only by a 
real effort on the part of the union that it was possible to keep the plant 
running. The management of the plant did not take kindly to the estab- 
lishment of a board, and although no discrimination was practised by 
the company, the employees had a feeling of frustration and blamed the 
government for preventing them from obtaining collective bargaining 
after publicly professing adherence to such principles. 

Other examples of delay that our union has experienced are as 
follows:— 

Champion Spark Plug, Windsor—Application made February 5, 1942; 

Report of Board made on July 138, 1942. 


Gar Wood Industries, Windsor—Application made February 5, 1942; 
Report of Board made on July 18, 1942. 
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Chrysler Corporation, Windsor—Application made Deeember 16, 1941; 
Report of Board made March 11, 1942. 


Canadian Bridge Company, Windsor—Application made on March 29, 
1942; Report of Board made on July 13, 1942. 


Most of these plants are located in the city of Windsor but there are 
many other examples throughout the province of identical delay. 


Mr. Conen: In connection with that I think you should indicate, if at all 
possible, when the boards were appointed. That is only fair to the boards. Take 
Chrysler, for instance; do you remember when the Chrysler board was appointed? 


Mr. Burt: I may say again that our experience has been that when the 
board is constituted it is only a very short period of time before the board 
meets and makes its reports. 


Mr. Conen: Then one may say that in the main all the delay occurred 
between the time the board was applied for and when it was set up? 


Mr. Burr: That is correct, and there is another slight delay later. We do 
not get the report of the board until it comes from the Minister of Labour. 
Quite often there is delay there. 


Mr. Conen: The date you give here is the date on which the board reported - 
to the Minister of Labour? : 


Mr. Burt: No, the date on which we received the report from the Minister. 


Decision not Mandatory 


It was always explained to the workers that even if the decision 
of the board was favourable to the employees and recommended recogni- 
tion of the union selected by them, the decision of the board was not 
mandatory, and the company could still refuse to recognize the union. 
When this information reached the employees, it was quite natural for 
them to take the position that the most logical solution was to strike the 
plant and settle the issue quickly. An explanation was then necessary 
and the employees were informed that before the board made its decision a 
strike would be illegal. 

In all the examples given above, the report of the board was in 
favour of the employees, but still the question of recognition was not 
always settled and even though the company agreed to abide by the deci- 
sion of the board, a battle still raged across the conference table on what 
was meant by the report of the board and Order in Council 2685. Employers 
contended that it was not necessary to recognize the union as a party 
to the agreement in order to agree with the intent of Order in Council 2685, 
and although they did agree to negotiate with a plant committee chosen 
by the employees, it was quite usual to have a serious situation develop 
because of their refusal to recognise the union as such, in an agreement. 

The manufacturers developed a formula in order to prevent the union 
from gaining recognition while at the same time pretending to agree with 
the report of a Board of Conciliation. They stated that the committee 
should be elected by departments and that such committees should be 
parties to an agreement, and that outside representatives of the union 
should not be allowed in negotiations, and further claimed that they were 
agreeing with the report of the Board and living up to Order in Council 
2685 by granting these so-called “ rights ” to these employees. A stream- 
lined version of this technique is now projected by so-called Industrial 
Relations Institutes who offer what they describe as “ recognition ” and 
negate the whole principle of collective bargaining by proposing the 
administration of agreements by a council elected by employees irrespective 
of whether they are members of the union or not, 
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Mr. Consn: Are you referring to the formula put forward by the Industrial 
Relations Institutes? 


Mr. Burt: We have two institutes in. the Province of Ontario, but there 
is only one that subscribes to the formula. That one is the Niagara Peninsula. I 
may say that both the A.F. of L. and the Canadian Congress unions are forming 
institutes for the purpose of combatting this formula in the Niagara Peninsula. 


This is the same form of proposal as one by which after electing one 
government, we name a super government whose members would be 
without responsibility. Such suggestions we contend should be rejected as 
not providing recognition and bargaining in good faith. Only a group 
of workers properly organized, meeting regularly, amenable to group 
discipline and responsible to each other and to their organization can 
properly be a party to a collective agreement as implied by the word 
“ collective.’ The acceptance of such a formula would in the end 
destroy every vestige of responsible unionism and lead to constant 
disruption. 

Efforts to inject such counterfeit substitutes for genuine collective 
bargaining has not contributed to harmonious industrial relations as in the 
majority of cases recognition of the union in an agreement is one of the 
most important issues. If organizations and employees agreed to such a 
procedure it would give the employees a committee but not a union. 

Mr. LALANDE: You would not deny non-union workers the right to bargain 
collectively? 

Mr. Burt: Not a bit; they have a right to bargain collectively, but I do 
believe that after the workers themselves have decided by a majority on a certain 
agency, that agency should deal with the management for all the workers. Every 
time an agreement is entered into, those workers who did not select the agency 
will get the benefits that will be given as the result of the agency itself dealing 
‘with the management. For instance, seniority is not restricted to union members. 
The same with our applications to the labour boards; these same employees get 
any extra compensation that may be given to the union employees. We simply 
say that the agency should be the one selected by the majority of the employees. 


On June 6, 1941, the government saw fit to pass Order in Council 4020 
and Order in Council 4844, which had as its object, the establishment of an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, to make a preliminary investi- 
gation into a dispute, and if a mutually satisfactory adjustment is not 
arrived at, to advise the minister of matters at issue and whether the 
circumstances warrant the appointment of a Board of Conciliation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Evidently it was the intent of the government to eliminate as much’ 
as possible the necessity of establishing boards and to try to solve the 
problem by means of a commission. The idea would have been helpful 
if the commissioner had been granted enough power to conduct a vote in 
the plant to determine the wishes of a majority of the employees. 

Mr. CouEen: That was the policy? 
Mr. Burt: Yes, that was the policy. 

However it was quite usual that the employer did not change his 
stand because he did not have to and the commissioner made a 
recommendation for a board, providing he was satisfied that a dispute 
existed which would be lable to hinder production. Because of the lack 
of authority given to such commissioners, this method of dealing with the 
disputes merely created further delay. 

Our experience in several cases was that the commissioner tried to sall 
us a substitute for company unionism under the guise of union recognition 
which had been suggested to him by the management. During the past 
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three months, an additional procedure has taken place. The Department 
of Labour now send in an investigator who is absolutely without power. 
He finds out if it is necessary to send in a commissioner. We can only 
speculate on the confusion and delay caused if this procedure is extended 
and later on the department sends in another man to find out if an 
investigator is necessary. 

Mr. Couen: We heard something about that yesterday from the Montreal 
unions. I should like to be clear on that. Do I understand that the practice, 
as you find it, is that after you make application for a board an investigator is 
sent in to decide whether a commissioner should go in to decide whether a board 
of conciliation should go in? Is that the procedure? 

Mr. Burr: Yes, we use this Order in Council in cases of discrimination. 

Mr. Conen: P.C. 4020? 

Mr. Burt: Yes. 

Mr. Couen: That is the operation? 

Mr. Burr: Yes, but when he comes in he has no authority to settle anything. 
The Labour Department says, we will shoot a man in there, but he has no power 
to do anything in the way of settling a dispute. He has never settled one. 

Mr. Couen: You mean dealing with collective bargaining or a similar issue? 

Mr. Burr: Yes. The position taken by the Department of Labour is 
that these commissioners have to be given the necessary authority. I suppose 
they have to be sworn in, or something, and they will not do that because they 
claim they do not know whether there is justification for a commissioner being 
sent in, so they send an investigator. 

Mr. Conen: Have you any instances in which the investigator became the 
commissioner? ; , 

Mr. Burt: Yes, I believe we have. I understand Mr. Fine is a commissioner . 
all the time. We have had an instance in Wallaceburg where I was advised that 
an investigator was coming in. I had had experience before, so I asked him if 
he had the power to act as a commissioner, and he said “No”: I am coming in to 
investigate this dispute and find out if it is necessary to get a board to come in 
and settle this dispute.- We claim that creates confusion and the workers are 
all built up to strike. 

Mr. Conen: Was that man later appointed the commissioner? 


Mr. Burr: Yes, he was. We protested in that particular case, and so he 
was given power to act as a commissioner. 


Strikes 


It seems that we have already in this brief presented sufficient cause 
for some of the strikes and stoppages which have occurred in war and 
other industries since the war started. It does not solve the situation 
to say that they should not have occurred. We think they should not 
occur. We have tried and will continue to try to avoid them. But it 
should be pointed out that co-operation is not a one-way street. The 
surest way to prevent them is by trying to eliminate the causes. The 
causes of many of them roughly could be divided into two parts, 
namely: 
(1) Refusal of management to grant union recognition. 

(2) Inadequate wages and delay on the part of War Labour Boards. 


(1) The question of union recognition has probable caused more 
lost time through strikes and stoppages than any other single cause. Very 
often when workers put down their tools to gain recognition of their 
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union, they tend to blame the management or the company as much 
as the government for not having a clear-cut policy. After reading pro- 
nouncements in the public press of the government’s position with respect 
to union recognition, and feeling that they are to-day fighting for freedom 
of association, it is only natural that workers are quite willing to assert 
these principles at home as well as abroad even though in most cases, 
it entails considerable sacrifice.” 


Mr. Lauanpre: I suppose you will agree that workers are fighting for 
freedom of association and for freedom of disassociation as well? 


Mr. Burt: I do not quite get that question. 
Mr. Latanpe: Freedom to join a union or to refrain from joining. 
Mr. Burt: I agree with you. I think freedom works both ways. 


The Wallaceburg strike which was carried on by our organization 
during the months of February and March is a good example of the 
expression that workers give to that feeling of frustration when their 
request for union recognition is denied. It was found in this case that the 
company was not sufficiently engaged in war work to justify the establish- 
men of a board. The refusal of the government to grant a board in this 
case put the workers in a very bad position in the plant. When the refusal 
was communicated to the employers, it was more than a coincidence that 
150 men were given their separation notices. For seven days these 150 
men went through the plant working out their notices and at the same 
time conversing with other employees about their position, and it was 
quite reasonable that they believed it was due to the fact that they were 
members of the U.A.W. 

Management made it clear they would not recognize the U.A.W.-C.1.0. 
under any circumstances. The federal government was not interested in 
this strike or the claims of the employees and were glad to hold themselves 
aloof, inasmuch as they did not have any machinery to solve it. Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Ontario Minister of Labour, tried to settle the dispute and 
personally appeared at Wallaceburg as a conciliator hoping his position 
as minister would aid the parties. He made the public statement before 
leaving Wallaceburg that ‘he was like a soldier without a sword” and his: 
meaning was very plain to everyone. 

It is ridiculous to say that this strike did not affect industries that 
were engaged entirely on war work. Members of our organization were 
so incensed over the failure of the government to protect these workers in 
their request for collective bargaining, that the leadership received many 
requests to close down the war plants of these workers. It was with great 
difficulty that the leadership restrained these war workers from taking 
action in support of their fellow members and a great deal of condem- 
nation was placed on the shoulders of the government for failure to provide 
machinery which would adequately settle such disputes. 

The strike caused a housing problem in Windsor as large numbers of 
employees of this company left Wallaceburg and came to Windsor. The 
Selective Service Branch in Wallaceburg aided the company to hire new 
employees while in Windsor, war industries were looking for 1,200 male 
workers. The buying power of these 750 employees was curtailed very 
sharply and it is no exaggeration to state that 50 per cent of these 
employees cashed in their victory bonds in order to live through the strike. 
Their morale as well as that of other war workers was adversely affected. 


Mr. Conen: That was a strike in connection with union recognition? 
Mr. Burr: That is right. — 
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The actions of the province in sending in provincial police did not 
improve the relationship between management and labour and it certainly 
did not improve the feeling of the employees toward those government 
officials who were responsible for this strike and who took a most disin- 
terested position at Ottawa. 

In recent weeks the situation at Wallaceburg has been further agera- 
vated by the actions of local plant managements in refusing to employ 26 
citizens with homes in the town and the failure of Selective Service to 
order their employment. Those concerned are jobless because of the 
earlier refusal of Dominion Glass to negotiate with a union of the 
workers’ choice and their subsequent decision to strike. 

Now, while local industries require help and one concern is seeking 
to enlist housewives in the town for work, these 26 citizens have been 
drawing unemployment insurance for a period up to eight weeks at the 
time this brief was prepared. To say that this situation with its waste 
of manpower and public funds is shocking, would be an understatement. 

New workers brought in from out of town require additional housing. 
There is no logical reason why these workers should be forced to leave the 
town to obtain employment at additional expense when work is available 
for them near their homes. This problem again underlines the need for 
compulsory collective bargaining, outlawing blacklisting and an effective 


- manpower mobilization program which will not permit native “Hitlers” 


to obstruct our war effort through their undemocratic practices. 

The Motor Products strike in Windsor in February, 1942 was another 
example of a request for recognition. During the delay in the establish- 
ment of a board, the company saw fit to set up a “company union,” If 
proper legislation had been in effect, it would have been possible to 
solve this dispute by means of taking a vote. This is exactly what 
happened in the final analysis. 

It was only after the intervention of the American management of 
this company that it was possible to settle the dispute and the manage- 
ment themselves agreed to return the strikers to work and allow them 
to vote on their choice of a collective bargaining agency. 

Again at Toronto last fall at. the plant of Wilson Motor Bodies, the 
workers voted for U.A.W.-C.1.0. by an overwhelming majority in a 
government-supervised election. Later supervisory officials carried around 
petitions suggesting that workers sign it as indicating they had changed 
their minds and wanted a company union instead. 


The Cuarrman: When you say “supervisory officials” you mean foremen? 
Mr. Burr: That is right. In this case it was the superintendent and the 


foreman. 


This provocative action naturally resulted in a strike but it was 
soon settled and the contract signed. The need for adequate legislation 
providing for compulsory collective bargaining after the union had been 
chosen by the workers is clearly indicated in this and other instances 
which would take a considerable time to document. 

Other contributory causes of strikes are the inequalities in wages 
and delay by the Ontario Regional War Labour Board which will be 
reviewed under another section of this brief. 


We use the Ontario Board because our experience is concentrated there. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 

Because of our experience with existing legislation and administration 
thereof, we are prepared to recommend that the following changes be 
made: 
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(1) Amend the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to exclude from 
its operation any questions relating to trade union representation. As 
previously outlined, most of the disputes coming under the Act since the 
war relate to union recognition. On different occasions companies have 
argued that the request for recognition is not a dispute as defined under 
the Act and therefore a board should be disallowed. We believe there is 
some merit to these arguments but the exclusion should not be made 
without corresponding legislation to provide for representation and deter- 
mination of bargaining agencies. 


(2) Remove from the authority of the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission any questions relating to trade union recognition or trade 
union representation. 


We recommend that the government adopt a progressive policy in 
respect to labour legislation and suggest as a good example of such a 
policy, the legislative treatment on the subject of “collective bargaining” 
as is found in the National Labour Relations Act in the United States. 
We refer in particular to section 8 of that Act which is designed for the 
express purpose of advancing collective bargaining and protecting the 
basic civil rights of the workers, and provides that each of the following 
is a wrongful act for which the employer and the employee can be 
penalized or punished:— 


“Section 7; Employees shall have the right to self organization, to 
form, join or assist labour organizations to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection. 

“Section 8: It shall be an unfair labour practice for an employer—(1) 
To interfere with, restrain, or coerce employees in the exercise of the rights 
guaranteed in section 7. 


‘‘(2)—To dominate or interfere with the formation or administration 
of any labour organization, or contribute financial or other support to it: 
Provided, that subject to rules and regulations made and published by the 
board pursuant to section 6 (A) An employer shall not be prohibited from 
permitting employees to confer with him during working hours without loss 
of time or pay. 


“(3)—By discrimination in regard to hire or tenure of employment or 
any term or condition of employment to encourage or discourage member- 
ship in any labour organization. 

“Provided that nothing in this Act, or in the National Industrial 
Recovery Act (U.S.C. Supp. VII, Title 15, secs. 701-712) as amended from 
time to time, or in any code or agreement approved or prescribed thereun- 
der, or in any statute of the United States, shall preclude an employer 
from making an agreement with a labour organization (not established, 
maintained or assisted by any action defined in this Act as an unfair 
labour practice) to require as a condition of employment membership 
therein, if such labour organization is the representative of the employees 
as provided in section 9 (A) in the appropriate collective bargaining unit 
covered by such agreement when made. 


“(4)—To discharge or otherwise discriminate against an employee 
because he has filed charges or given testimony under this Act. 


“(5)—To refuse to bargain collectively with the representatives of his 
employees subject to the provisions of Sec. 9 (A).” 
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Nothing short of coverage at least as complete as the above, performs 
the functions of protecting workers in their right to join unions. There is 
a good reason to suggest a further addition to this list in order to check 
libelous and vicious references to trade unionists and to trade unionism. 
Names are seldom used, but references to personne! are generally thinly 
veiled. 

We are of the opinion that in any legislative action that might be 
taken which will be of positive character and clearly defined, the 
responsibility of management and labour alike should be extended to the 
post-war period. Immediately after the war we will again be faced with 
the changeover from wartime to domestic production and again we will 
face the dislocation of industry that was experienced in the changeover 
from peacetime to war production. 

We believe that the Board should give serious consideration to the 
use during wartime of maintenance of membership clauses in contracts 
where the union makes application for them. This would not set a 
precedent as a number of contracts have already been signed in Canada 
containing them. Such clauses, we believe, would assist in the creation 
of stability. Many members of unions which have been established in 
plants for the first time in 25 years believe from their experience that the 
companies are still basically unfriendly to unions. 

Mr. Latanpe: What do you mean by a “maintenance of membership clause”? 

Mr. Burt: If an employee becomes a member of the union he remains & 
member in good standing during the life of the agreement. 

Mr. LALANDE: He must do so? 

Mr. Burt: It is voluntary, purely for the maintenance of membership. 

Mr. Conren: The maintenance of membership clause provides that any 
person who indicates within a period of say fifteen days from the date of the 
agreement that he is a member of the union with which the collective agreement 
is entered into shall remain a member of the union during the lifetime of the 
agreement, and that likewise if he becomes a member he must remain so as long 
as the agreement exists. 

Mr. Burt: Yes. 


Mr. Counen: The theory being that certain benefits are secured to the 
members at the time the agreement is signed, and having voluntarily become 
members they shall remain members during the time the agreements exists. 

Mr. Lauanpe: Is the clause contained in the collective bargaining agreement? 

Mr. Burt: It is a clause in the agreement. 

Mr. LatanpE: Does the workman subscribe to it? 

Mr. Burt: He would have to subscribe to it or he would not come into 
it. It is not compulsory that he enter into the agreement. 

Mr. Lavanpe: I am thinking of the man who does not belong to the union. 

Mr. Burr: If he does not belong to the union he is not required to become 
a member, but once he is a voluntary member he is required to remain in good 
standing thereafter. That is a fact, that the company would require him to 
remain a member. 

Mr. Conen: That is not an assumption of membership; that is maintenance 
of membership. If he does not take advantage of what is called the escape 
clause, within whatever time may be set, he is deemed to be a member of the 
union and is required to maintain his membership. 

Mr. Burt: That is correct. 

_ Mr. Conen: It has been suggested that it might also help to offset such 
things as jurisdictional disputes. 
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Mr. Burr: Where we have a maintenance of membership clause in the 
‘greement the management will usually give you a union shop. Their argument 
s that they do not want to be bothered with a bunch of people running around 
he plant collecting dues. In these days when people live so far from the plant 
ve do have to run around the plant, so that the management usually say they 
vill take a union shop. 


Mr. LatanpE: Your argument is for the check-off. 


Mr. Burr: I could personally give a great number of arguments for the 
heck-off, but we are not dealing with that. 


Continuing the brief: — 

As long as such feelings exist, it is not unlikely that a great deal 
of energy of the union will be devoted to maintaining its position. As 
long as the union believes it necessary to-be on guard against company 

; policies and strategies and attempts to undermine the organization, there 
is bound to be diversion of effort from maximum production. But if a 
majority of the members vote upon themselves, as a condition of employ- 
ment, membership in the union for the duration of the contract, the major 
result is bound to be a much greater stability in employer-union relation- 
ships than now prevails. 

Such a plan would not violate any of the principles of voluntarism 
but, on the contrary, stems from voluntary democratic action of the 
union. It rests upon the democratic principle of majority rule and it 
gives each member of the union the right by secret ballot toe determine 
union policy as to the principle of union membership maintenance as a 
condition of employment. 

The maintenance of membership clause does not require any worker, 
at any time, to join the union. It does not require the company to employ 
only members of the union and is, therefore, not a closed shop. It does not 
require the company to give preference in hiring to members of the union 

_ and is, therefore, not a preferential union shop. It does not require any 
old employee, any new employee or any employee whatever to join the 
union at any time. 

The maintenance of membership clause require only that an employee 
who is a member of good standing at the time the contract is signed 
or who thereafter voluntarily joins the union shall remain a member 
in good standing. 

Mr. Conen: I suppose what you have been saying about the membership 
cause is that it freezes the present situation? 
he Mr Boer That is right. 

The Cuarrman: Where does it lead? Is it an auxiliary proposition to the 
neck-off? 

Mr. Burr: An auxiliary proposition? 

The CHamrMan: Yes; I mean that the two are frequently worked together. 
| Mr. Burr: I would say that the maintenance of membership is along that 
ae, except the difference is that under a closed shop agreement the company 
zrees to the check-off itself. If an employee coming in is not in the union, 
> is required to be a member and remain in good standing thereafter. All 
iat this requires is that when a union is chosen and an employee becomes a 
ember voluntarily, he is required to maintain his membership in the union. 
| Mr. Couren: That is not a check-off? 

Mr. Burr: No, it is purely voluntary. 

) There is a basic relation between maintenance of membership, main- 

tenance of the contract and maintenance of production. It would only 
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aggravate the situation for the government to pass legislative measures 
respecting labour’s right to collective bargaining and after the war is 
over to discontinue such measures, especially in view of the fact that 
there may be a great surplus of labour. The function of collective bargain- 
ing does not end with just a mere settling of grievances in the plant. 
This is just a beginning and the true function and purpose of collective 
bargaining is to exert a steady influence on the relationship between 
labour, management and government. It should allow our Canadian 
workers to have a medium of expression, whether it be before the manage- 
ment in settling local conditions that occur during their every day working 
hours, or the approach to government itself through the organized medium 
of expression of their desires. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Before you pass to the next section of the brief, I notice that 
nothing is said here about jurisdictional disputes in a situation where you have 
two unions in the same plant. Would you care to express an opinion on that? 


Mr. Burr: There are several types of jurisdictional dispute. I think the 
only way to settle jurisdictional disputes is by the ballot. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Take the case in which the workmen are elassified in three 
categories, according to the class of work they perform, or along other lines. 


Mr. Burt: We have had no jurisdictional disputes. We have a large 
number of plants that have craft unions in the plants where we have a contract, 
and that craft union also has a contract. In the Ford plant they had craft 
unions, but when the contract was signed the workers in these particular 
departments voluntarily gave up their membership and joined us. But we have 
no requirement that denies to any worker the right to belong to a craft union. 
As I understand the Ontario Act, it contains a clause whereby the management 
has the right to require the taking of a vote to determine the proper bargaining 
agency. 


Mr. Conen: What you are now discussing is really a question of the 
appropriate bargaining agency or unit rather than a jurisdictional dispute where 
two unions claim the right to represent a specific group of workers. What you. 
are now on is really a matter of the machinery that is set up. 


Mr. Burt: I think so. 


_ _ Mr. Consen: The question that Mr. Lalande addressed to you was on 
jurisdictional disputes in an industry. I would say that machinery to take 
a vote to decide the union would be the best way to settle the dispute. 


Mr. Latanpe: I do not know that there is any ironclad definition of a 
bargaining unit or agency. I suppose a bargaining agency could be a committee 
which would represent two unions, or even three unions, as the case may be. A 
bargaining unit is not necessarily a union. | 


7 


Mr. Burr: A bargaining unit is not necessarily a union? 
Mr. Lauanpe: It could be— 


Mr. Burr: A bargaining unit is usually called a union. I have never called 


them anything else. | 


Mr. Conen: Mr. Lalande means that it may be a committee comprising more | 
than one union—what has been referred to here as a cartel. Where there is” 
more than one union, some sort of overriding committee may be set up to enter 
into a bargain with the company. That is what Mr. Lalande is referring to. — 


Mr. Burr: We have not had experience with that in our association. L 
do not care to speculate on it, 
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Wages, Cost of Living Bonus and Associated Questions 


Wartime Wage Policy: It is worthy of note that when the govern- 
ment passed Order in Council 7440, the cost of living bonus Order, P.C. 
8253, which was revoked with the coming of Order in Council 5963, that 
in relation to wages, the, government passed from what was merely a 
declaratory position when they enacted Order in Council 2685 to a 
mandatory position when they enacted the orders in council affecting 
wages and cost of living bonus. 


With the passing of the “should be” policy enunciated in P.C. 2685 
to their “shall be” policy as enunciated in their wage control orders, 
the government took away one of the functions of collective bargain- 
ing. The present wage order now in effect, and all those that preceded it, 
had in mind the control of wages in order to prevent inflation. In 
arriving at the basis for considering wages fair and equitable, the goOv- 
ernment must have’ considered that wages prior to August, 1939 were for 
the most part fair and reasonable. It also should be noted that an 
application for an increase in the cost of living bonus coming from 
employees who have received increases, has been dealt with by taking into 
consideration the amount of increases which have been given since 1939 
and substracting that amount from the cost of living bonus allowed, 
which in effect nullifies any advantage that might have been gained 
through the increase itself. 

It is our opinion that increases that were given since 1939 were given 
in nearly all cases because the wages in the particular plant were not 
fair and equitable, and this judgment was arrived at because the wages 
prior to 1939 had been low, and not because of the increase in the cost of 
living since the beginning of the war. 

These inequalities in wages and delay by the War Labour Boards in 
handling requests for adjustments are one of the chief causes of discontent 
among workers. For example, a group of employees make a request. to 
the War Labour Board through their union. The Board requires a 
complete breakdown of the entire wage structure for its own information, 
and even with plants that have collective bargaining, the company inva- 
riably turns us down when we request the wage history of the plant. It 
is then necessary to canvass the entire plant and depend on the information 
given us by the employees. 

A brief is then prepared for the War Labour Board and if the com- 
pany is contesting the application, the War Labour Board asks the 
company to submit their information. The company takes its time in 
submitting such information and this is the first stage of delay. Because 
of the large numbers of applications before the Regional Board or the 
National War Labour Board, in most cases, it is necessary to inform the 
employees that there will be a delay. 


Even if the management and union agree that in their opinion certain 
adjustments should be made, and management is agreeable to making 
the date of such adjustments retroactive, it has been the practice of the 
Board to set a date which in their opinion is fair and reasonable for the 
adjustments to take effect. 

Even though neither management nor union are responsible for the 
delay this causes resentment among the employees. We feel that it is only 
fair that any request should be retroactive either from the day it was 
agreed to by both parties in negotiations or in the case of a single appli- 
cation to the day it was filed by the applicant and received by the Board. 
This is only fair since the delay is the fault of the Board. 
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Application of the wage order, however, is responsible for the greatest 
unrest, inasmuch as there is a tremendous differential between the rates 
paid in— . 

(a) Areas where the cost of living is on a par with one another 

(b) Within a given locality, between similar classifications of work. 


(c) Take for example, two areas where the cost of living has risen or 
has been on a par with one another. In the city of Windsor, the wage 
rates are higher than in the city of St. Catharines although the cost of 
living is on a par, and was about the same prior to August, 1931. The 
workers in both of these areas received the same consideration from the 
War Labour Board with respect to the cost‘of living bonus. Both areas 
are automobile centres and employ similar types of employees engaged 
in similar occupations. 

But in St. Catharines, for instance, foundry labour is paid less than. 
in Windsor. A similar situation exists in regard to other rates paid there 
as compared to Windsor and Oshawa. The government cannot 1usiyg 
a wage policy that pays Citizen Jones 15 or 20 cents an hour less than 
it pays Citizen Smith for doing the same work on the same job on the 
same gun, tank or aircraft for the same government. 

This situation in the automobile industry provoked a bitter strike 
in the General Motors plant in St. Catharines in 1940. Manufacturer 
usually try to keep wage levels down and as this plant is the largest in th 
area it really is a barometer for the adjacent industries. : 


(b) It is also our opinion that more attention should be given to 
the levelling-off of wage rates in similar classifications within an area. 
Most: employees who are working in centres where war production engages. 
practically all of the employees feel as they are working for the govern- 
ment, and as the people of Canada are paying them while they are con- 
tributing to the war effort in the same ratio as one another, that the rates 
of pay should be equalized. 

It should not make a great deal of difference whether a man welds a 
tank for the Gar Wood Company or the Ford Motor Company. If he 
is doing the same quantity and quality of work he should receive the sam 
amount of remuneration. We therefore believe, that to some extent at 
least, differential between companies in a given area or zone should be 
equalized. ! 

We also have employees who are receiving a cost of living bonus of 
one amount and other employees in another plant in the same area 
receiving a different amount. We believe that all bonuses in force prior 
to the passage of Order in Council 8253 should become part of the wage 
structure so that there will be complete equalization of bonuses from the 
date of the wage freezing order and price freezing. After making appli- 
cation to the War Labour Board for adjustments in bonuses we are again 
confronted with the lack of co-operation on the part of the Board in 
making such bonuses retroactive from the date it was first negotiated 
with the company, or from the date application was made to the Board. 
On numerous occasions we have been informed by the employees that 
unless the Board acts on their case they are going to take action into 
their own hands without the authority of the union. pe 

It is left to the responsible labour leader to make excuses in order to. 
prevent a shutdown in the plant. In the majority of cases, we agree that 
the employees involved have just grievances, but we have taken our 
responsibility and on many occasions have been successful in preventing 
stoppages, while not receiving the co-operation of government agencies. 


| 
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It is our opinion that the only method to bring about more uniformity 
in the cost of living bonus would be to apply the full bonus to all of the 
workers who are eligible to receive it. The method of paying the com- 
pulsory cost of living bonus should also be rectified. For instance, if a 
worker is receiving the 60 cents bonus and the company pays every two 
weeks, he could work 70 hours in one week and 26 hours in another but 
he would not receive the full $1.20 bonus. | 

Mr. Conen: Just what do you mean there? 

Mr. Burr: That he might work 70 hours in one week and get 60 cents bonus, 
and the next might work only 26 hours and not get the full bonus, because the 
conus is paid on the hours worked by percentage. 

Mr. Conen: You are arguing that for the week when he worked more than 
‘8 hours he should be paid more by way of bonus. Are you suggesting that 
she period of two weeks should be taken as a basis to ascertain whether or not 
a full bonus should be paid, or what is your proposal? 

Mr. Burt: Say he loses 12 cents, then if he works overtime he should be 
oroperly compensated for that too. 

Mr. Couen: That is the point I am trying to get at. Is it your suggestion 
that the cost of living bonus should be carried through on all hours, whether 
they are regular or extra or overtime? 

Mr. Burr: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. LALANDE: What is the prevailing cost of living bonus in the ainatros 
m which you are interested? 

Mr. Burt: Prevailing? 

Mr. LALANDE: Yes. 

Mr. Burt: I do not think there is a prevailing figure. We have some plants 
with $4.25 a week, some with $1.85 a week, some with 60 cents a week. Some- 
times they are across the road from one another. 

Mr. Couren: You have them varying from 60 cents a week to $4.25? 

Mr. Burt: Yes. 


A Wage Floor 


We are also in favour of a floor below which the wartime wage control 
would be inoperative. We believe this should be a minimum of no less 
than 50 cents hourly. 

This would only give the head of a family $1,300 a year provided he 
worked full time. It is interesting to note from data compiled from 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics bulletins on “Occupations and Earnings, 
numbers 1 and 3, 1941 census,” that the earnings of 49 per cent of urban 
families was less than that figure for the year. And for heads of families 
only 55:8 per cent of all those of rural and urban families earned less 
than $1,300 yearly. 

This figure is startling when it is estimated that the minimum annual 
income for a family of five for all Canadian cities should be $1,760. It 
undoubtedly explains in part the number of rejectments from the army 
and the large amount of absenteeism in industry through sickness. This 
estimate of a minimum income for health and decency is based on the 
Toronto Welfare Council minimum budget adjusted for increased prices 
since 1939, taxes, unemployment insurance and certain essential expendi- 
ture increases due to greater employment. The number of male family 
heads receiving less than this minimum income was 75-1 per cent. 


Mr. Lauanpve: I take it that the Toronto Welfare Council based their figures 
yn investigations made in the City of Toronto? 
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Mr. Burt: Yes, that is right. 

Mr. LaLtAnpE: Why do you assume from that that it is the minimum budget 
to be applied to all Canadian cities? Is that your own conclusion, or is it a 
recommendation made by the Toronto Welfare Council? 

Mr. Burt: It is a recommendation made by the Welfare Council, as I 
understand it. Of course you would have to make that a general coverage in 
dealing with this kind of problem. 

The CHatrMAN: You have a number of these budget estimates. The 
Canadian Congress of Labour has one too. 

Mr. Burt: That is right. I think Toronto is a fair example. 

Mr. LatAnpE: Well, there are many variations. This is a wide country. 

Mr. Burt: I do not see why you should not use Toronto. 

Mr. Conen: Why not Vancouver? 

Mr. Burt: I suppose you could use Vancouver, but coming from the east 
IT am more familiar with the City of Toronto. You could use Vancouver, yes, but 
why not use Toronto, Montreal or Saint John? 

Mr. Couen: I suppose what it comes down to is this. The Toronto Welfare 
Council made a study in and around Toronto as to what was needed, and what 
they regarded as a subsistence budget. Whether or not other areas would indicate 
a different price level is‘another question. 

Mr. Burt: That is right. 

In addition, the food provision in this minimum budget is too low 
under existing conditions. Harder work and longer hours of wartime 
jobs demand a larger food allowance for heads of families. This is 
evident from a study of the dietary standards of the Canadian Council 
on nutrition which are identical with those of the National Research 
Council in the United States. 

Additional reasons for the food index not reflecting the true cost are 
that housewives now have difficulty in finding the cheapest food values at. 
stores where they are accustomed to buy; 

I would like to make a point here if I may. I have often wondered how the 
members of the Regional Board or the National War Labour Board ever con- 
vinced their wives that the index figures shown by the Department of Labour 
are correct. 


Mr. Cowen: What makes you think we do? 
Mr. Burt: I am curious to know. 


Mr. Burt: (Reading) 


there is no provision for the sharp increase in the prices of fresh fruits 
and vegetables which do not come under the price ceiling and have regis- 
tered increases up to 100 per cent and more; there is a distinct increase 
in food costs through the discontinuance of sales and “specials” formerly 
employed by the thrifty housewife; this is also noticeable in reductions 
in quality, changes in packing, etc., less tender cuts of meat requiring 
more cooking, the limitation of small-size containers, ete. 

Other factors which indicate that the cost of living index does not 
adequately reflect the actual rise in the cost of living are: wage earnings 
in war industries which have expanded most are often called upon to 
supply themselves with special clothing and the clothing costs of the 
family may be affected either because this special clothing increases the 
total clothing required or because its price has risen more than the general 
average of clothing prices; children’s clothing which is not priced for 
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the index has risen in price more than clothing for general adult wear, 
declining quality is difficult to detect in clothing but reduces the wearing 
qualities and thereby increases the cost; frequently workers have had to 
move their families because of war jobs or board at high cost; trans- 
portation costs are increased; the index does not consider increased taxes 
on amusements or tobacco nor any provision for union dues. 


We believe that the Board should make a thorough study of the index 
with a view to having it more adequately represent actual increased 
living costs and that the Dominion be divided into zones for this purpose. 


Why a Living Wage is Possible 


Our main criticism of the wage policy under Order in Council P.C. 
_ 5693 is that it seems to be based on the premise that prices must neces- 
sarily rise if wages are increased; that it would open the door to inflation. 
Where wages are sub-standard, the increase can result in the family 
obtaining a more healthy standard of living particularly with relation 
to the food they eat. 


The argument that adjusting wages would lead to inflation undoubt- 
edly means that through the effect of increased payrolls on cost of produc- 
tion and the demand for consumers’ goods, prices would rise and the price 
ceiling on consumers’ goods could not be maintained. 


Admittedly there would be an increase in the demand for consumers’ 
goods on the part of those whose wages were adjusted to 50c¢ an hour. 
The increased income would be spent chiefly on consumers’ necessities 
and it would not necessarily raise the prices of these goods. 


As shown by the surveys of family expenditures, the demand for a 
50-cent an hour minimum is based on the lowest wage permissible for 
the maintenance of the productive efficiency of workers. Besides their 
effect on health and morale, inadequate wages provoke disputes which 
may hamper production. 


If the workers whose wages are raised to a minimum standard are 
employed in the production of consumers’ goods, production of these 
goods is bound to increase, counteracting the pressure on prices through 
increased demand. Additional production of consumers’ necessities might 
be brought about by the restriction of luxury goods, goods outside the 
budget of the lower income groups. Machinery now in effect could be 
extended for this purpose by increased taxation on higher incomes and 
luxury goods. 


Mr. Latanpg: An observation that could be made there is that under the 


exigencies of the present the country as a whole must reduce its production of 
consumer goods for the purpose of furthering the war effort. 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but in these lower income groups it is only by necessity they 


have been denied these things before. It is quite true it might increase produc- 
tion, but it might also increase the morale and health standard of the nation. 


Mr. LALANDE: You mean it might increase the material welfare of the people 


by virtue of improved morale? 


Mr. Burr: Yes, but you can rest assured you are going to lower the cost 


of production with a larger number of sales. 


Such a wage adjustment might involve extension of the rationing 
system to provide a more equitable distribution of necessities. Obviously, 
the adjustments would not produce inflation if the machinery now in 
existence were used to a greater extent. 
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The test by which the increases of consumers’ goods should be 
measured is fundamentally, will it aid the war effort? It surely meets 
this test if it is agreed that the available supply of consumers’ goods: 
should be apportioned in the best way to obtain the maximum production 
and an equitable distribution of the war burden. . | 

Prices may not necessarily rise through the establishment of mini- 
mum pay. Unit costs may even be reduced. The result may even be that) 
the excess profits tax, reserves and dividends are reduced. If a price rise 
must be prevented, it can be done through payment of subsidies. | 

It is unreasonable to contend that a policy necessary for maximum 
war production should be rejected because “it leads to inflation” if nothing 
is done to prevent inflation. The large increase of employment resulting 
from the inauguration of a war economy increases payrolls apart from 
adjustment of wage rates and if nothing is done about it, inflation 
would inevitably result. Who would contend that because of this we 
should refuse to expand employment for the war effort? Unquestionably, 
it must stand or fall on whether it helps the war effort. So far we have’ 
countered any drift to inflation by taxation, rationing and price control. 
We can still make wage adjustments if it furthers the war effort, con- 
trolling the pressure on prices by the devices now at hand. It may 
require a tightening of these controls and this should be possible through 
a democratic policy which enlists the support and co-operation of the 
workers through the placement of their representatives on necessary 
boards. 

Admittedly some logical adjustments have been made in wages! 
from time to time with government approval, the suggestion of “inflation” 
notwithstanding. They were made at St. Catharines in 1940 and they 
have been made since. The Board is still empowered to “direct such 
increased range of wage rates or single wage rate to be paid as it finds 
fair and reasonable,” if it finds that “a range of wage rates or a single 
wage rate forming part of the basic scale of wage rates paid by an 
employer on November 15, 1941, is low as compared with the ranges’ 
of wage rates or single wage rates, respectively, generally prevailing 
for the same or substantially similar jobs, positions, or occupational 
classifications in the locality or in a locality which, in the opinion of 
the Board, is comparable.” Granting of adjustments under this order 
does not seem to have “lead to inflation.” 

However, it must be reported that to date the practice of wage controll 
has differed sharply from the principles outlined in the order and : 

q 


‘ 


Board’s narrow interpretations of its functions has been productive of 
a wage structure which is definitely unfair and unreasonable and does 
not ensure the most effective war effort. 

We should like to refer the Board to the remarks of Dr. Bryce 
Stewart, then Dominion Deputy Minister of Labour and Vice-Chairman 
of the National War Labour Board, before the American Management 
Association in December, 1942, in New York at a manpower and war 
labour conference when he said:— ? 

“A wage control cannot be inflexible. The objective should be 
to hold the highest wage rates in essential employment to gravitate 
towards that ceiling as necessary. 

“... If the production of low wage plants is essential, the workers 
must be given higher wages to retain them. The injustice of freezing 
workers on jobs at lower pay than they could have elsewhere, and 
especially of forcing them to remain on sub-standard rates cannot 
be contemplated. 
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“When in this levelling up process an establishment essential 
to the war effort is unable to meet the increased costs, it should be 
subsidized by the government; but the subsidizing ageney should 
have authority to rationalize such establishments and industries. 

“The country should be divided into zones, and the top rates 
in the different zones for a given occupation should be compared. 
The highest rate of all the zones should be held, and the top rates 
of other zones raised toward it—if necessary to a point where there 
| will be little inducement for workers to migrate between zones. 
| These adjusted top rates for each zone should be held as the anchor- 

age of the wage control system. Lower rates should be permitted 
to gravitate to that level as the conditions necessitate. New top 
rates, higher than in any other zones, may have to be established 
on employment in remote areas with primitive conditions in order 
to recruit the necessary workers. vt 

“In this process it must be accepted that the wage rates of the 
lowest-paid occupations will increase generally more than those of 
the highest paid. A greater proportion of employees in the lower 
brackets are young, are not heads of families and are more migratory 
and more easily transferable than the higher paid skilled employees. 
A greater number of them also will be receiving indefensible sub- 
standard rates. 

« | Adjustments in wage rates where needed constitute the 
most effective needs of directing labour to desired locations.” 


This statement indicates a clear view of what are the essential needs 
of our manpower and wage situation but it is certainly not in line with 
with the actual wage freezing policy of the government and the former 
National War Labour Board. 


Mr. Corn: It seems to me that was said when Dr. Stewart was no longer 
Yeputy Minister of Labour in Canada. 


Mr. Burt: Yes, that is correct; he had resigned. oH 

The CyairMAN: Was that speech published in other than the newspapers? 
kre you quoting from the press? 

Mr. Burt: This is from a newspaper report. ; 

The CuarrMan: I think it received a good deal of comment in the New York 
Primes. 

Mr. Burt: It was in the New York Times. 


It is noteworthy that Great Britain, which has undergone a total 
war mobilization, has not yet instituted a wage ceiling. A definite effort 
has been made to stabilize the general level of wages and the cost of 
living but basic wage rates have been continuously adjusted throughout 
the war by the normal machinery of trade boards, industrial councils, 
the National Arbitration Tribunal or other negotiating machinery or 
by cost of living or other bonuses. 


Equality of Sacrifice 

Another problem coupled with that of sub-standard wages, which has 
been responsible for a great deal of unrest among workers, is that of the 
inequality of sacrifice between the great mass of workers, the industrial 
corporations and those in the higher-income brackets. While wages have 
been frozen roughly to the 1926-29 level, we suggest that a survey would 
show that industrial profits would exceed that period by a large margin 
even after excess profits taxes, abnormal reserves for depreciation and 
special reserves. 
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There is also a definite relationship between wages and taxes tha 
are being paid. Every worker in Canada can find out very easily what : 
welder or production worker makes per hour but it is exceedingly difficul 
to find out how much the managers of government-operated plants an 
plants wholly engaged or employed on war work, are drawing. 

These fact are brought home to the worker every day and he is mad 
more discontented in the knowledge that the government is paying ou 
huge subsidies for the extension of plants whose cost will be paid off in 
a relatively short time. As workers are bearing the largest share of thes 
costs, they would like more enlightenment. Additional discontent migh 
be eliminated if workers were given some form of voucher, receipt o1 
stamps each pay day showing definitely the amount of their forcec 
savings. 


Equal Pay for Equal Work 


Another problem which has loomed large on the horizon as the 
demand for more men in the armed services becomes greater, is that of 
the entrance of large numbers of women in industry and payment to ther 
on an equal pay for equal work basis. 


There is nothing in the wage order which prevents companies frow 
paying women the same rate as men and it is illegal under the order fot 
them to change the basic rate range of a given classification without the 
authority of the Board. However, a large number of companies have 
hired women at less pay than men and women have turned out equal 
production. This has been done mainly because of the uncertain attitude 
on the part of the former National War Labour Board in dealing with 
this problem. 

As an organization we have been successful in numerous instances 
in obtaining equal pay for equal work but in order to do so, it was 
necessary to take each individual case up on its merits and carry it 
through the established grievance procedure under the collective bargain- 
ing agreement before it is possible to get. all the necessary information 
to prove our case. Many weeks elapse, and usually the company refer 
this to the Regional War Labour Board and the War Labour Board is 
very hesitant to take a position on the matter. The Ontario War Labour 
Board practically refused to take a position and stated that if they agreed 
to pay equal pay for equal work in the Ford Motor Company in Windsor 
it would upset our entire economy. 

This assertion is ridiculous in view of the fact that across the river 
in Detroit, this practice was recognized in the last war and more widely 
in this one in both the United States and Great Britain and we are 
unaware of any economic upheaval there. | 


I may say that we have completed a survey since this brief was written, or 
are just about to complete it. In a plant where there are some 250 women they 
are turning out more production than the men, with less scrap and no more 
supervision, and are setting up their own machines. That is the only reason 
why the company objected to paying equal wages. A couple of companies 
have thrown in a rest room. 

The CuarrMan: I suppose you cannot classify them all on the same basis. 
The problems are a little different. It is a question whether the work is skilled 
or not. 

Mr. Burr: That could be established by a survey conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The term “equal pay for equal work ” means exactly what it 
Says, yet we have ten cases we are prepared to arbitrate and the arbitrator 
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sfuses to handle them. He says we are to go to the National War Labour 
oard, and they say: Go back to the company, and the company say: Go back 
> the Board. 

Mr. Conzn: That is a case involving the question whether the women are 
ntitled to the same wages? . 

Mr. Burr: Exactly. It is hesitancy on the part of the investigator to say 
hey should be paid equal wages. They do not mention the sex in the order. 
‘hey simply say you cannot change the rate of pay on a given operation, but 
othing is said about the sex of the operator. 

Mr. Conren: They gave a classification. 

Mr. Burr: In that case who is responsible for the prosecution in a case 
f a manufacturer who did employ women on the same operation at a wage less 
han that paid the men? ’ 

The Cyatrman: I think you will find it is dealt with under other juris- 
ietion. In Australia the method employed is simply a matter of demonstrating 
he facts as between the union and the company involved. I think they have a 
pecial board which deals with apprenticeships and things of that kind. 

Mr. Burr: We just want to let you make a survey. There are a dozen 
ompanies but they will not let us make a survey. 

Mr. Consn: You are trying to find somebody to whom to demonstrate the 
acts? 

Mr. Burt: We think a survey should be made. In our survey we found 
here is certainly a difference between male and female employees in the same 
lass of work, such as inspection, where both are inspecting the same article 
seross the table or bench from one another, and there is twenty-five cents an 
iour difference in their rates. 


Lack of Directions by Regional Boards 


Another problem that confronts employees in making application to 
war labour boards is that the Board refuses to make a direction in certain 
matters and merely authorizes a company to pay, and during the last 
few months where our collective agreements are in force in a plant, they 
have directed the union to negotiate for the changes which have been 
authorized by the Board. 

Mr. Couen: I do not quite understand that. Do you mean that a decision 
ias been issued by the National Board to authorize the company to negotiate? 

Mr. Burr: No; to pay the rates, and they sent it back to the company to- 
and out if the company would pay the rates authorized by the Board. 

As an example we refer you to the case of the Gotfredson Truck 
Company in Windsor whereby the company were authorized to pay 
snereases and time and a half under certain conditions. The Board then 
requested that the union go back to Gotfredson and negotiate with the 
company. On a number of classifications of rates in the same request, 
the Board authorized the company to raise its ceiling so that where the 
rate range was formerly from 90c to $1.00 an hour the Board authorized 
the company to pay rates in that classification from 90c to $1.10. ‘While 
this authorization increased the range in rates it did not put one cent in 
the pocket of any of the workers as the management refused to raise 
any one of the top classifications of the range with the result that nobody 
received a raise. 

We are of the opinion that the Board should direct the company to 
pay and not have to refer any matter back to the company for further 
negotiations. 
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There Are Three Main Approaches to the War Labour Board 
1. By the company - 
2. By the union 
3. A joint application by the company and the union 


When the company makes a request there is no direction necessary 
When the union fails to secure the co-operation of the company to make 
a request, then it is foolish to believe that the company after having 
negotiated with the union and refusing to make a joint application witl 
the union to the Board, would then agree to increases being given, unless 
a direction was made. 

We are in favour of the Regional War Labour Board as it is presently 
constituted. But we feel that both the National and Regional War Labour 
Boards are full time positions and should function as such, in order that 
they may handle the many cases which come before them and to render 
decisions without delay, thus keeping discontent and resentment by 
workers to a bare minimum. 

Further, in reference to the floor below which the Order need not 
be operative, we believe that the Order should contain enough flexibility 
and the Board should be allowed to use its own judgment in deciding 
certain specific cases. 


Labour Participation in War Agencies 


One of the most vital needs in trying to reconcile the population of 
the country to accept their sacrifice on behalf of the war effort, is to give 
the people who are making the sacrifice some responsibility for carrying 
out conditions which are necessary. 

In the first place there is not sufficient representation of labour on 
the various boards such as Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Department 
of Munitions and Supply, Manpower and Selective Service, ete. 


Mr. Conen: What do you mean by “not sufficient representation”? 
Mr. Burr: Well, there is not any. I did not want te be too tough. 


Mr. Couen: I am not asking you to be tough; I just wondered why you 
did not use the correct term. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Surely there is labour representation on the Selective Service 
Board. 


Mr. Burr: There is an advisory committee, that is about all. I may say 
that the Selective Service Board has personne] managers and so on dealing with 
a job they cannot understand because they have had no experience. We have 
the City of Windsor which is all union. Why do they not have a man on the — 


Selective Service who knows the job there? And the same with the other boards? . 


More consideration should be given to having representatives of | 
organized labour accept a greater share of the responsibility on behalf 
of the organization they represent in taking an active part in the further- 


of representation should start at the very top and carry through to the 
scene of production action in the plants. ; 

_ We have long been advocates of labour-management committees, 
In order to give labour representatives in the various plants their rightful 
responsibility in jointly discussing and helping to eliminate absenteeism, 
work stoppages, and unsuitable production methods. The government has 
not taken its responsibility in actively and effectively promoting such 
ideas on an industry-wide scale and our union has waited in vain for the 
government to convene an industry-wide conference to get the three of 
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us closer together. Industry, labour and government could work in co- 
operation through the medium of such conferences and the lack of this 
close association is not conducive to harmonious relations and the all-out 
production which might be achieved through such a relationship. 


Hours of Work 


On the question of time and a half for overtime, we feel that the 
principles enunciated in Order in Council 2685 could well apply where the 
government has laid down a policy with respect to the undue lengthening 
of the hours of work. 

In the United States, payment on a “A40-hour-week” basis prevails 
generally throughout all industries and it is only with very few reserva- 
tions that employees in the United States do not enjoy this concession. 

During the wartime period it is necessary to obtain maximum pro- 
duction, and in spite of the fact that numerous economists and people have 
studied the problem in both Great Britain and Canada, we find that 
workmanship and production is affected because a definite stand is not 
taken on the number of hours per week. 

We consider 44 hours to be the maximum which can be worked, if 
one is going to take efficiency, workmanship and morale into consideration. 
It is not necessary to read briefs or submissions by economists to convince 
us that the 44-hour week will produce more and better work than lengthen- 
ing the hours beyond that figure. If it is necessary to work longer hours 
in some specific instances, then workers should be compensated by the 
payment of time and a half. It is hard to figure out the basis by which 
the Ontario War Labour Board from time to time has determined the 
eligibility of employees in various plants for overtime payments. We 
also have a condition in war plants where workers are on the job any- 
where from 40 to 75 hours a week without regard for health or production 
standards. 


General 


We believe that the time is long overdue when the government should 
adopt a positive and effective labour policy which will facilitate har- 
monious relations and give workers that sense of participation in the war 
effort that will be productive of their best efforts. This will naturally 
require abandonment of the existing policy of restricting trade unions by 
devious delays and tortuous bypaths. 

Since a great deal of the energies of the workers are dispersed in 
fighting for the elementary right of recognition, we feel that any measures 
to improve the situation must clearly provide for compulsory collective 
bargaining and outlawing of company unions. We believe that the 
createst portion of industrial troubles since the war began are attributable 
to the unwise attempts to freeze the development of trade unions in the 
midst of tremendous industrial expansion. It is due only to the extreme 
patience of workers and some of their leaders that the attempt to hold 
their organizations static in a dynamic area of industrial society has not 
been productive of more stoppages than has been the case. We further 
believe that it is undemocratic to attempt to call a halt to the free 
development of organizations of workers in the midst of a total war for 
freedom. We look forward to the recommendation of such measures by 
the National War Labour Board as will permit the orderly growth of 
the labour movement and its greater participation as an equal partner in 
the titanic struggle in which we are engaged. , 


The CuarrmaNn: Thank you very much Mr. Burt. 
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Mr. Burt: I was just going to add that I have with me Mr. England, 
Mr. Elson, who is President of the Oshawa Local. Mr. Elson would like to 
something, : 

The Cuarrman: Yes, Mr. Elson. 


Mr. Aupert Etson (President, Local 222, U.A.W.A., Oshawa): I wo 
like to add a few words to this last page which has just been read, particula 
in reference to the Sentence which reads: “It is due only to the extreme patie 
of the workers and some of their leaders that the attempt to hold their organi 
tions static in a dynamic area of industrial society has not been productive 
more stoppages than has been the case.” As the President of the Oshawa Lo 
I speak from experience when I Say it is a fact we have been there for forty-th 
years, and we are stil] going after the government on the injustices that he 
been mentioned in this brief and other briefs. It is with the utmost difficulty tl 
we have restrained the workers. I want to point out to the Board—I am r 


The CHatrman: Thank you, Mr. Elson. Mr, England, do you wish t 


Mr. Roy Encuanp (President, Local 200, U.A.W.A., Windsor, Ontario) 
I have not much to say. I realize that our brief has been rather long and thanl 


. 75 cents, and then the disgusting occurrence both f 
pany, where the executive secretary of the Board advised the Company to 
change the application to 50 cents, 


Mr. Cougn: Which board? 


Mr. Encuanp: The then executive Secretary of the Regional Board. The 
company need women in the plant but they are hesitant about making an 
application to the Board because of what happened last year. The application 
was turned down. It was only through the stoppage of work that did not help 
production in the plant— . 


Mr. Courn: Whose application? 


Mr. Encuanp: The company’s. They put in for 50 cents an hour and it 
was turned down by the Regional Board. We believed that the week-kneed 
Lies st be changed if women are to be brought into 
this industry ; they must be paid the same rate as men. Equal pay for equal 
work must be given. We do not mean that if a women is doing the job and is 
not putting out the production, or if a man has to help her, she should be paid 
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a the same basis, but if she does the work she is entitled to equal pay. We 
ink the government should come out and make a statement that that must 
e so, and ‘then our problem would be solved in the Ford plant. 

Mr. Conren: Is not that the decision which was issued by the Regional 
oard last fall? 

Mr. Encianp: No; the ruling was simply that if they desired to bring 
omen in they would discuss it on the basis of equal pay for equal work. The 
omen have not been brought in. 

The CHairman: Thank you. 

Mr. Burt: On behalf of the committee we wish to thank the Board. 

The CHatrrMan: We thank you for coming here. 


‘ontreal Board of Trade 


Mr. T. B. WraTrHERBEE (Montreal Board of Trade): Mr. Chairman and 
mntlemen, the Montreal Board of Trade is appreciative of the opportunity to 
esent this brief. I may say it was prepared during my occupancy of the 
esidency, and that explains my presence here. Mr. Whittaker, who assumed 
e presidency a few days ago, has also come to pay tribute to the Board. With 
yur permission I would ask Mr. Beatty if he would be good enough to read 
e brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, Mr. Beatty. 

Mr. H. C. Brearry (Secretary, Montreal Board of Trade): The brief, 
r. Chairman, is as follows:— 


To the Chairman and Members of the National War Labour Board: 

The Montreal Board of Trade appreciates the opportunity it has 
been given to present this brief and wishes to add its voice in compli- 
menting the National War Labour Board for holding the present inquiry 
which we all hope will result in improved employer-employee relations. 

This brief has been prepared by a committee composed of men who 
have been engaged for a number of years in Personnel and Industrial 
Relations Work. In addition, a request was made to our 2,000 members 
to present their views in writing to the Committee, and many thoughtful 
suggestions were received. 

An effort has been made to include some practical suggestions for 
the elimination of the more specific causes of irritation and conflict, and 
the promotion of good labour relations, without attempting to cover the 
whole field of labour problems. 

The following are this Board’s suggestions :— 


Bargaining Agencies and Agreements 


1. This Board is of the opinion that if there is no existing agreement 
and demands are made by an organization of employees to negotiate for 
an agreement, such organization should, if asked to do so by the em- 
ployer, produce evidence to a government representative to the effect 
that 51 per cent of the employees to be affected by the negotiations, have 
been members in good standing for the three preceding months. If the 
majority is not established, the organization shall not be entitled to 
recognition. If the representative of the government is satisfied that the 
labour organization, which requests the right to negotiate does have, at 
least 51 per cent of the persons as members in good standing for whom 
it wishes to negotiate, he shall hear the claims also of any other organ- 
ization, purporting to represent a substantial number of employees in 
the same group, following which he may order that a secret vote be 
taken, under government supervision, to determine the bargaining agency. 


82667—3 
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Mr. Conren: What is the particular thought behind the reference to t 
months’ good standing? 

Mr. Buarry: May I ask Mr. Complin to answer that question? 

The CHatrman: Yes, Mr. Complin. 

Mr. Compuin: It was thought it would perhaps eradicate the present p 
tice of merely having so-called membership cards signed by people to say 
they agreed to have the union represent them. We have seen countless exam 
where after a vote has been taken and negotiations started, actually a minc 
of the employees who are represented by the union become dues-paying m 
bers. I personally know of one plant with 3,000 employees where as a ré 
of the vote which was supervised by the government the union obtaine 
majority of something like 76 per cent of the employees, yet today, four mo 
after signing of the agreement, only 350 of the employees are members in 
standing. It was the thought of the committee that this question of d 
paying members should be established some time earlier in the negotia 
system. 

Mr. Conen: Suppose you carry that out; you may have a situation w 
40 per cent of the employees become members of a union in January and 
remaining 60 per cent do not become members until March. What are 
going to do—date your three months from March so that the other pe 
who have been in for three months are going to be held up? 

Mr. Compuin: I think some way may be found of going into the detai 
it by perhaps agreeing that there was a sufficient dues-paying membershij 
give a definite indication. 

Mr. Conen: It is a fact that large numbers of workers would indicate t 
desire to be represented by unions, but there are factors which militate aga 
their membership—fear for one thing, and being dubious about the result, 
another. 

Mr, Comptin: On the other hand there are a number of employees who s 
We have nothing to lose; let us go; we do not know whether these people 
get us the twenty cents, but let us sign the agreement. We feel that a ur 
has something to sell, and it has in most cases. If they can convince per 
that it is a sound business proposition, they should be able to secure a suffic 
number of members before the business starts. 


Mr. Conen: That might be all right where the employer is not very m 
concerned, or quite unconcerned, about what progress the union was makins 
the plant. Suppose the employer resents the fact that his plant is be 
organized, and sometimes he does; then undoubtedly this condition will y 
into the hands of such employer. It gives him a period of months during wl 
he can use his own methods to offset the organization. Does that help?- 

_ Mr. Compuin: This brief is advocating the principles of collective | 
gaining. 

The CHarrMan: That is what I was going to say. 

Mr. Lauanpe: I think that appears quite clearly later on. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is purely a condition you are suggesting. You 
putting it on the basis of securing some stability. 

pit. CoMPLIN: There were some facts given to me. 
ration, but I give it as it was described to me. The union was attempting 
organize employees working two ten-hour shifts, and naturally faced QI 
difficulty because the working conditions were fairly satisfactory. The un 
Seeing a) went to one girl and said, “Are you in favour of only working ei 

+ ”) kd . . 

ae or tae ay money? She said, “Yes” He said, “Sign here.” He w 
o the next girl and said, “Are you in favour of working ten hours?” She sg: 


It may be an exag 
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o”, and he said, “Sign that.” That is the way they get 51 per cent in favour. 
yelieve it is possible that if the union has 35 per cent of the employees who 
ve indicated that they wish to be represented by that union and the matter 
nes to a government supervised vote, there will be 80 per cent who will signify 
ir intention of using the agency. 

Mr. Cousn: What is wrong with that? ; 

Mr. Compiin: We say it should be more definite. After the negotiations 
» finished it often leaves the bargaining agency with a minority of the em- 
yyees. 

Mr. Conen: You are not suggesting that as a general rule, that after the 
reement is entered into the membership then collapses? 

Mr. CoMPLIN: No, I am not saying that. 

Mr. LALANDE: Is it contemplated in this paragraph that in determining 
e bargaining agency by secret vote after preliminary investigation by a gov- 
nment representative, if one union has 51 per cent and there is another 
vanization representing a substantial number of employees in the same plant, 
bargaining agency may be determined which represents both labour organiza- 
ms? Or is it the suggestion that the employees must choose one of the two 
bour organizations, one to the exclusion of the other? 

Mr. Couen: Or neither. 

Mr. Comptin: There is no thought of regarding small minorities, but where 
ere are substantial minorities some consideration should be given to them. 
slumes have been written on the subject of minorities both in the political 
‘stem and in industry. I think that is leading up to the cartel, where there 
a substantial minority. 

Mr. Cowen: You are suggesting you take a vote to determine the bargain- 
o agency. I indicate the words in paragraph 1. What is the object of 
termining a bargaining agency if you are not going to bargain with it? 

Mr. Comptrn: You are going to bargain with Ib; 

The Cuamrman: As I understand it, the point you are putting at the 
oment is that you believe under proper circumstances some attention should 
> given to the cartel system. 


Mr. Compuin: Yes, under proper circumstances. 


Mr. Bratty: 

2. Following the selection of the Bargaining Agency as determined 
by the vote, the employer, in conformity with the spirit of Order-in- 
Council 2685, shall enter into negotiations with a view to completing 
an agreement. 


Mr. Lauanpe: I take it you mean that from then on collective bargaining 
ecomes mandatory? 


Mr. Compiin: That is right. 


Mr. BRATTY: 

In any agreement which may be concluded, there should be, in addi- 
tion to the clauses applicable to wages, working conditions, ete. references 
to certain fundamentals, such as— 

(a) No agreement to be effective for a longer period than one year, 
unless a notice of renewal is submitted, by either party, sixty (60) 
days prior to the date of expiration and agreed to by both parties, 
in which case, the agreement is renewed for a further period of one 
year. . 

82667—33 
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es (6) Methods of adjusting grievances with protection of rights ot 
individual to discuss his grievances with the employer. 
(c) Methods for internal investigation of differences, and settlemen 
disputes prior to resorting to any external agency for settlemen 
3. Every organization of employees claiming rights as a bargail 
agency should be required to register with and supply evidence to 
government of its responsibility. 


4. If the majority of employees wish to organize for the pury 
of negotiating a collective agreement they shall be free to organize 
choose by free and secret ballot a Bargaining Agency of their own ch 
regardless of whether this be a “Trade Union”, ‘Employees’ Associatic 
a “Committee of Employees” or any other organization of employ 
Legislation already in effect provides for the right of employees to se 
their bargaining agency and no other legislation should take away fr 
the employee his right to select, without compulsion or coercion, : 
agency which he may choose. 


5. Where an employer has entered into an agreement with a prope 
constituted bargaining agency for a period of not longer than one ye 
no vote should be permitted at the request of the new bargaining ager 
until sixty (60) days prior to the expiration of the annual agreeme 
Before a vote is authorized, the prospective agency should conform 
the procedure outlined in paragraph No. 1. 


Mr. Conmn: The prospective agency with which the agreement is bei 
entered into. 


~ Mr. Lauanne: As I understand it, the provision is with respect to an agen 
that would wish to engage In a renewal agreement. 


Mr. Comput: I think the confusion exists 
before “new bargaining agency”. I think th 
bargaining agency, in a situation where there is 
ing agency chooses to put forth its claims, 


Mr. Brarry (Reading) 


6. Such controversial matters as the closed 
the maintenance of membership, check offs, 
with by legislation. 

7. That portion of the Industrial Dispute 
requires the strike vote to be taken to obtai 
and Investigation should be eliminated because of the unnecessary an 
undesirable implications which it holds for the employees, the employe 
and the general public. All requests for a Board should be investigate 
by an Industrial Inquiry Commissioner jn conformity with P.C, 4920 i 
order to establish that the circumstances warranted ‘the appointment o 
a Board. The principle of requiring a sovernment-supervised vote on th 
question “Are you in favour of a strike?”, before anv strike is declares 
legal, should be retained. ‘ _ 


there because of the word “th 
at is intended to be any ne 
an agreement and a new bargai 


shop, the union shop, ar 
etc., should not be dea 


8 Investigations Act whic 
n a Board of Conciliatio 


Boards of Conciliation 


8. Boards of Conciliation should be composed of permanen 
appointees and, preferably, constituted on a regional basis. a 
9. Under existing legislation; the parties to a dis 
; arties pute are not le 
bound to accept the findings of a Board of Conciliation. This site 
should be changed so that the findings of the Conciliation Board (wl 
would in fact become a Board of Arbitration or Labour Court or Con 
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mission) are binding upon both parties. In making a Conciliation Board’s 
findings compulsory, provision should be made for an appeal within seven 
(7) days to a higher authority with powers of enforcement. 


10. Changes in existing legislation should be made to ensure that 
the penalties for violation are adequate to restrain prospective offenders, 
that the penalties be enforced, impartially and without fail, and that 
the enforcing authority is clear and definite. 


Labour Representation 


11. Labour should have representation on such government bodies 
as the Wartime Prices and Trade Board and National Selective Service. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 

12. It is reeommended that the application of the cost-of-living bonus 
remain as at present provided. If any change is made from the present 
method of selective application to application on a more general basis, the 
adoption of one of the following would be necessary in order that equity 
be maintained :— 


(a) A reducation in wage rates of an amount corresponding to the 
increased amount of the cost-of-living bonus, where a general increase 
had been granted prior to the effective date of the regulations; 
or 

(6) An increase in wage rates to certain groups presently receiving 
the maximum cost-of-living bonus, where no such general increase has 
been granted. 

The adoption of either (a) or (b) would not be acceptable to all 
groups concerned and would, therefore, not eliminate the criticism of the 
lack of uniformity in the cost-of-living bonus. Any change which results 
in uniform payment of the maximum cost-of-living bonus will have an 
inflationary effect. 


Hearing adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 


Pursuant to adjournment the hearing was resumed. 


The CHarrMan: Mr. Beatty we are on your brief. Will you continue. 
Mr. Brartry: 


Factors Governing Wage Rates 


13. Wage rates in a free economy have always tended to vary: 
as between provinces, urban and rural communities, and employers within 
a community, due to the interplay of a large number of factors which 
still exist to-day. An added and very important factor not normally 
present is the necessity of maintaining and attracting adequate work 
forces to produce the war goods for which there is plant capacity. Any 
broad ignoring of the peacetime factors which establish wage rates may 
for the period of a war, suppress the results of the free interplay of such 
factors, but it does not destroy them. ’ Wage rates established without 
regard to these factors will result in undesirable and uneconomic situations 
after the war. It is, therefore, important to move wage-wise within as 
narrow areas of influence as possible. 

The Montreal Board of Trade believes that the present wage policy, 
and interpretations made to date under it, offer sufficient opportunity to 
adjust any wage rates which are Judged to be less than the average 
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community rate for comparable work. It is recognized that scope s] 
be provided for exceptional cases such as where a whole communi 
paid less than a living wage, or when it 1s impossible to man an impo 
rural war plant at former local community rates, but this discretion sl} 
be used sparingly. 


Mr. Cowen: Is there anything in the order in council, so far as you ree 
which makes it possible to’ deal with such cases where a whole commy 
is paid less than a living wage, or is that a suggestion which you are makin: 
implementation? 

Mr. Compuin: I think the reply to that is that it goes on to say in | 
comparable localities as the Board may find. 


The Cuatrman: Section 25, I think, is what Mr. Cohen is directing to | 
It is suggested there should be scope to provide for such exceptional cases | 
whole community being paid less than the living wage, and so on. 


Mr. Compuin: Yes in a locality which in the opinion of the Board 1 
warrant it. 


The Cuairman: There is some feeling that section 25 provides suffic 
Scope, but I do recall that in one or two of the presentations made earlier 
labour organizations it was contended that there did not seem to be enough se 
It is a matter of interpretation of the order. I understand the Montreal Bo 
_ of Trade contends there should be that scope if it is not there already. 
Mr. Bearry: 


In any event, complete uniformity of wage rates whether withiy 
community or a wider area would accomplish very little due to - 
difference in earnings, which would stil] result from differences in ho 


of work, overtime or shift payment, and the economic value of vari 
combinations of welfare plans. 


Regional War Labour Boards 


14. As the majority of the members of the Montreal Board -of Tra 
are “ regional ” employers, the Regional War Labour Board for Quebh 
has been the principal point of contact, although some members ha 
business with other Regional Boards as well, as they carry on operatio 
in more than one province, : 

The Regional War Labour Board for the Province of 
believe, be in a position to render 
more complete knowledge of all the 
changes were made:— 

(a) There should be a full-time Executive 
composed of a Chairman, a Deputy Chairm 
The two members and the Deputy Cl 
Montreal. They would be authorized to render decisions on certai 
kinds of applications, perhaps governed by the number of employee 
involved; and to prepare other cases is] 

(6) The full Board would continue to meet at intervals but the majorit 
of meetings would be held in Montreal, meeting in Quebee City to b 


held only as cases in 4] or at the convenience ¢ 
the Chairman. 


(c) The full Board, in addition to dealing with the more important eas 
Itself, would review decisions rendered by the Executive Committe 
(d) The Board should be served by a staff technically qualified in th 
field of Wage statistics and wage administration. In the interests 0! 
uniformity in the collection, compilation and analvsis of wage ané 
related data, the technical staff should perhaps operate as a direct 
sub-branch of the Wages Branch of the National Board. 


Quebee would, y 
decisions more speedily and wii 
factors involved if the followiz 


Committee of the Boal 
an and two other member 
airman would be situated j 
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15. Concerning the integrated effect of the ten War Labour Boards we 
recommend that an employer who operates in more than one province 
should be allowed to make application direct to the National Board with 
respect to determinations of rank of employees and with respect to such 
broadly applied welfare plans as vacations with pay, sick benefits, group 
insurance, ete. This is proposed because practically all employees with 
Dominion-wide interests, under the jurisdiction of Regional Boards, have 
had their normally co-ordinated, inter-provincial operations disrupted by 
a variance in the decisions in these matters of two or more Regional 
Boards. 


Uniform Labour Code 


16. It is realized that many of the recommendations made in this 
brief with respect to labour relations require new legislation for imple- 
mentation—a new labour code—which it has long been hoped would never 
become necessary. Presumably such a code should be made law under 
the War Measures Act, with provincial agreement, rather than await 
the fundamental legislative changes which would be required to produce 
the code as an act in itself, whether for Federal or Provincial applications. 
However, as the continued existence of such a code through times of peace 
would be desirable, preparation to this end should be made for appropriate 
legislative action which might contemplate the incorporation in the one 
statute of those provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
worth retaining as well as related articles of the Criminal Code. The 
Federal authorities should strive to secure enabling provincial enactments 
whieh would result finally in the application of a uniform code across 
Canada by provincial authority with the consequent cancellation of any 
conflicting and presently varying legislation. 

The Montreal Board of Trade does not feel competent to determine 
what. specific steps would be required and leaves this phase to the 
appropriate authorities. 


Publicity to Legislation re Labour Relations 


17. Many employees, and indeed many employers, have appeared 
to lack knowledge of the requirements of present legislation governing 
labour relations, wages, the right to strike, and of the reasons why the 
payment of different amounts of cost of living bonus are justified. Con- 
sequently, a few labour organizers have been able to counsel actions and 
hold out promises which are incompatible with the facts. At the same 
time, employers have placed themselves in unfortunate positions. On the 
other hand, labour organizers and employers who have stated the law 
clearly and fairly are not always believed by employees. The distribution 
to all employees, through employers, of easily understood pamphlets and 
the posting of notices on employers’ premises would assist generally in 
spreading knowledge and influencing action. The preparation of such 
material is judged to be the responsibility of the government. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


The CuairMAN: Thank you very much. 

Mr. Wearuerser: We as a Board wish to thank you for your very kind 
eption of our brief. 

The CuamrMAN: It is very kind of you to tell us that. 
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Dominion Communist Labour Total War Committee 


Mr. Trmorny Buck: I am submitting this brief on behalf of the Dominion 
Communist Labour Total War Committee. Mr. Norman Freed, the Secretary, 
from Toronto, is with me, and Mr. Evariste Dube, president of the Quebec Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dube will submit a supplementary brief dealing specifically with 
conditions in Quebec from the point of view of the Canadian worker. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Board: 

On behalf of the Communist-Labour Total War Committee move- 
ment of Canada I greet your decision to conduct this public inquiry into 
the problems of labour relations, wage policy and associated questions. 
It should help considerably towards the formulation of a realistic wages 
and general dominion labour policy. Such a policy is needed badly to 
unite the nation and help maintain uninterrupted production for the 
winning of the war. 

To-day, it is the duty of every Canadian, of every class and party, 


to unite and strengthen our national war effort. The war situation is ~ 


urgent. The historic victories of Tunisia and Stalingrad, the great air 
attacks upon Germany and Italy, and the Washington conference of 
Premier King, President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill warn us that 
we are at the eve of the invasion of fasist-held Europe. 

Premier King correctly emphasized: ‘The key to victory is a part- 
nership unbroken and unbreakable of the warrior and the worker. The 
warrior cannot fight without weapons, munitions, supphes and food pro- 
duced by the worker. The worker of to-day cannot escape a return to 
serfdom save by the might of the armed forces.’’* 


One of the greatest assets of any country at war is a high morale on 
its home front. Especially now, with the high degree of mechanization 
of our armed services, it is essential to make the producers of the tools of 
war feel that they are a decisive factor in the country’s war effort. To 
achieve this it is not enough to proclaim that “ the battle lines run through 
the plants of the nation.” It is necessary that the fighter on the industrial 
front should also be made fully conscious of the issues involved in this 
global conflict and should be treated by the government as a mature 
partner in a great undertaking. — 

The workers of Canada have written a proud chapter in the history 
of our country, and have played a decisive part in all the hard work and 


sacrifice which have resulted in the massive war effort on land and sea and - 


in the air by our country. This inquiry can and should clear the road for 
still greater effort, sacrifice and achievement in the battle for production 
which is by no means over and which must continue until the complete 
defeat and surrender of Fascist Germany, Italy and Japan. The National 
Tatas Board is to be congratulated for having taken this important 


Labour Relations are Approaching a Crisis 


Too much time has already been lost. Attempts to evade t] 
to slur over it, to frustrate the modest aims of the trade union movement 
by complication of procedure and insistence upon technicalities have only 
provided a screen behind which labour-employer relationships have 
steadily deteriorated. 

The situation in the country to-day, in the field of | 
one of incipient crisis. One needs but to consider t] 


1e problem, 


abour relations, is 
1e number of the 


* Speech at the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 


October 9, 1942. Toronto, Ontario, 
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disputes which have led to interrupting, or have threatened to interrupt, 
war production during recent months to realize that the need for a 
thorough-going revision of government labour policy is urgent. 


The Source of the Crisis 
Failure to avert the number of disputes above mentioned, and to 


- expeditiously settle them and thereby maintain our war production has 


been due primarily to the wage policy of the Dominion Government and 
to lack of effective legislation, machinery and methods of procedure, by 
which questions of wages, collective bargaining and other matters vital to 
all-out war production can be taken up and settled speedily and efficiently 
by negotiation. 

The Communist movement has urged and continues to urge un- 
interrupted production. As we emphasized in our present national 
conference “Communists in Canada as throughout the United Nations,... 
condemn any policy which provokes stoppages of war production whether 
by strike, lock-out, or otherwise.” But it must be emphasized that unless 
and until the wage and labour policies of the Dominion Government are 
brought into line with the needs of the situation the government itself 
will remain one of the worst offenders in this respect. 

The problem of labour relations is a key problem in a nation at war. 
Problems of wages, working conditions and labour-management relations 


_are of the highest national concern. The true interests of labour in winning 
the war are inseparable from the true interests of the nation and the 


rapid growth of labour organizations makes it particularly important that 
the problem of labour relations be dealt with in the light of national wel- 
fare. It is to the advantage of the community as a whole that methods be 
worked out to abolish the practice of dealing with wage questions and 
other problems of labour relationships by methods which end, far too often, 
in sharpened labour-management relations, fustration, lock-outs and 
strike action. 

To this end the Communist-Labour Total War Committee movement 
urges a careful but unequivocal revision of the present labour policy of 


the Dominion Government, including its policy with respect to wages, 


with respect to collective bargaining, with respect to the participation 
of the labour movement in prosecution of the war effort, and in the policy 
and procedure followed by the Dominion Department of Labour in respect 
to conciliation and towards industrial relations in general. 


The Wages Policy of the Dominion Government is Inequitable 

The present policy of the Dominion Government respecting wages 
was laid down in P.C. 8253 and the various amendments thereto which 
were consolidated in the new Wartime Wages Control Order P.C. 5963. of 
July, 1942. By this Order employers, save those in a narrow range specifi- 
cally exempted, are forbidden to increase their basic scale of wage rates 
or change the terms of employment without the written authorization of 
a War Labour Board. The order specifically prescribes that “Wage 
increases may be authorized by a War Labour Board only if existing wage 
rates are found to be too low as compared with wages generally prevailing 
in the same or substantially similar occupations in a comparable area 
having regard to all the circumstances deemed by it, in its discretion, 

e material.”* 
i rahe essential aim of the wage policy, laid down in F.C. 5963, was 
described recently by the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
when he informed the members of the House of Commons that, after care- 
ful consideration it was decided that “ steps must be taken to ensure that 


_ * Labour Gazette July, 1942—Official emphasis. 
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wages do not soar...” The Minister went on to explain that, in his 


opinion, such steps were necessary “ because an unstable wage structure 


would render untenable a stabilized price level and would lead to in- 
flation.’* We shall have more to say about that reasoning later in this 


brief. The point we wish to emphasize here is that the effects of them 
government wage policy are not accidental. As the Minister af Labour 


pointed out the policy was formulated “to ensure that wages do not 
soar.” The objective of the wage policy laid down in P.C. 5963 is to 
prevent the raising of the basic wage levels in Canada.” 


Mr. Courn: The statement you make there is not quite consistent with the 
statement you quote from the minister. You are making a distinction between 
the objective and the descriptive term laid down by the Minister of Labour. 


Mr. Buck: That is true. Perhaps it would have been advisable had I gone 


into that a little further. I am trying to emphasize the fact that the objective — 


stated in 5963 can only lead to the understanding that its objective aim is to 


prevent the raising of basic wage levels. It is not denied that the National Board — 


has authorized increases in its discretion. 
Mr. Couen: I do not think you need deal with that at any length. 
Mr. Bucx: 


In accord with that aim, wages were frozen at the levels existing in 


October, 1941. It was denied that the government intended to freeze 


subnormal wages at their low levels but such has been the case. Further- _ 


more, the reason advanced by Regional War Labour Boards, the Depart- 
ment of Labour and Wartime Prices and Trade Board, for refusing to 
authorize wage increases in a number of cases, has been that such wage 
increases would endanger the entire scheme of wage-control. As the 
Executive Officers of the Canadian Congress.of Labour pointed out in 
their annual submission to the Dominion Government in March with 


reference to the abortive efforts to secure an increased basic wage for the © 


steel industry by negotiation :— 
“While some wage levels in isolated cases have been adjusted the 
attitude adopted by the government in connection with the request 
for a basic rate of 55 cents per hour in the steel industry indicated 


‘that the government was unwilling to establish this rate, in spite of — 


its low level, on the ground that this would make price control im- 
possible and lead to inflation.” 


In the course of the speech from which we have already quoted, the © 


Minister of Labour took sharp issue with the clain that wages are frozen. 
a oe that the cost of living bonus provides for automatic adjust- 
nt:— 


ue etek es Ms 
It is being said on many sides,’ declared Mr. Mitchell. “that 
a a ~ : . . . ; 
4 ages are frozen. Let me say without equivocation that wages are not 
rozen, because there is that k S isl y ivi 
» bees at bonus provision where the cost of living 
increases.” 4¢ 


It is true that the Dominion Government’s wage policy as laid down 

in P.C. 5963 provides for the payment of cost of living bonus to workers 

It must be emphasized, however, that the bonus does not operate uni- 

formly for all workers as might be assumed on the basis of Mr. Mitchell’s 

statement. On the contrary, in line with the freezing of subnormal 

wages at levels below that necessary for a decent standard of life. the 
’ 


* House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1943 7 
8, ar’ , i1Jt0, Dag 3 ; 

+ Labour Gazette, March, 1943—page 380. aan 

# House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1943—page 348 
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government’s policy establishes inequitable differentials excluding those 
sections of the workers who need it most, from enjoyment of the full 
cost of living bonus. 

P.C. 8253 prescribed that any increase in the cost of living subsequent 
to November 15 was to be met by a wartime cost of living bonus. It 


provided that no employer could commence the payment of such a bonus 


or change the amount of bonus already being paid except pursuant to 
general orders, issued quarterly, by the National War Labour Board. 

Thus P.C. 8253 froze existing bonus payments as well as wages and 
ruled that those workers who had not yet secured a cost of living bonus 
should start from scratch on November 15, 1941, receiving a bonus only 
to the extent that the cost of living advanced beyond the index level at 
that date. 

The relatively limited section of the workers who by virtue of 
their organized strength or other advantages had won the full cost of living 
bonus before October 24, 1941, continued to receive it, but the majority 
of workers were excluded from the full benefit. With the exception of 
a few groups of workers who have succeeded in securing the full bonus 
by order of the War Labour Board, these workers receive a cost of living 
bonus only in proportion to the increase in the cost of living since 
November 15, 1941. As a result of that we find the anomaly that while 


the full bonus is $4.25 the majority of workers receive only sixty cents |' 


per week. 


Mr. LauANpbE: Would:it be possible for you to quote any figure on the pro- 


portion of workers who in your estimation receive 60 cents? 


Mr. Bucx: I am sorry I have not the exact figures. They are very difficult 


to get, but in my estimation considerably less than one-third of the wage 
and salary earners in Canada are receiving the full bonus. 


Furthermore, the regulation provides that ‘male employees under 
twenty-one years of age and female workers employed at basic wage 
rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week shall not be paid twenty- 
five cents per week for each point rise in the cost of living index but only 
one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates.” Thus a woman worker 
employed at 35 cents per hour and working a basic week of 48 hours is 
entitled to less than 17 cents per point instead of 25 cents. If she works 
in a plant where no cost of living bonus was paid before the promulgation 
of P.C. 8253 she receives the munificent sum of 42 cents per week to help 
her meet the substantial increase in the prices of necessities since 1939. 
If her basic wage rate is twenty-five cents per hour, and there are 
thousands of workers in that category, her cost of living bonus amounts 
to 30 cents a week or less. There are thousands of workers in Canadian 
industry, particularly in the Province of Quebec, for whom that represents 
the sole increase over the rates paid upon their jobs in 1939. 

As a result of the policy indicated above, and the inflexibility of the 
Department of Labour in its enforcement, large numbers of Canadian 
workers are still condemned to earnings lower than the amount which is 
quite generally acknowledged to ‘be necessary, Even among the workers 
covered by National Unemployment Insurance, from which several of the 
lowest paid groups of workers are excluded, we find that almost a third 
of all workers registered, were working when registered for wages of $20 
per week or less. 


Mr. Couen: What are some of the low paid groups which in your opinion 


are excluded from the national insurance? 


Mr. Buck: Service workers, agricultural workers, workers in fruit districts, 


and so on. 


—— 
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Mr. Couern: Are they covered by P.C. 5963? 
Mr. Bucx: P.C. 5963 does not exempt. : 
The Cuarrman: I think they are. e Hi 


Mr. LALAnpeE: I think domestic workers and agricultural workers are exempt 
from the unemployment insurance regulations. 
The Cuarrman: Yes, but not from P.C. 5963. 
Mr. Buck: To continue:— | 
The plight of women and young people in industry is aggravated § 
intensely by the government wage policy. The mass unemployment 
during the decade preceding the war enabled employers to depress the © 
wages of women workers and young people in unorganized industries and 

_ little or no change of those depressed standards had been effected when _ 
| the wage-freezing order went into effect in November, 1941. Thus, tens — 
of thousands of working people still labour for wages of twenty-five cents 
per hour or less. In the textile and knitted goods industries, particularly 

in the Province of Quebec, even lower wages are paid. ‘Thousands of | 
female workers are employed at wages of less than twelve dollars per 
week. In some cases machinists’ wages are frozen at fifty and ‘Sixty — 
cents per hour. It should be noted that practically all the workers in ~ 
these low wage areas are excluded from the benefit of the full cost of 
living bonus. 7 


Mr. Conen: Just as a matter of information, those employed for domestic 

service in private homes are not included in P.C. 5963. +44 

Mr. Buck: But agricultural and farm workers are. 
Mr. Conen: Yes? 

Mr. Buck: , 

It is a striking commentary upon our wage system that, in certain: 

areas of the Province of Quebec, tuberculosis and blindness, which in ~ 

those areas are each traceable in great part to the chronically low 


standard of life, are more prevalent than in any other part of the North — 
American continent. | 


Mr. Latanpe: Would you mind indicating precisely the area in the province 
of Quebec to which you are referring? RAAF, 


Mr. Buck: I cannot indicate that precisely in such a way that it will stand — 
up to argument here, but I can name the districts: Chicoutimi, Lake St. John, | 
Three Rivers and Sherbrooke are among them. I took this information from 
Dr, Heagerty’s report before the Committee on National Health Insurance. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Is that the committee of the House of Commons which sat 
during the present session? 


Mr. Buck: They are still sitting. 
Mr. Lauanpe: Are you basing this statement on Dr. Heagerty’s report? 


Mr. Buck: Yes, on his statement to the Department of Pensions and 
National Health as to his finding that there is a direct relationship between this — 
high incidence of tuberculosis and blindness, particularly in Quebec and New 

Brunswick. I think you will find it in bulletin No. 2. ~ 


Mr. Couen: As a question of fact, and to keep the record straight, I find” 


I was correct in my first assumption that agricultural workers are excluded 
from P.C. 5963. 


Mr. Buck: That does not bring into question the correctness of the state- 
ment I made that a large number of the lowest paid workers are excluded from _ 
the unemployment insurance. Even go, nearly one-third. of all the workers — 
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included are working for $20 a week or less. fabs you will pardon me for saying 
so, what emphasizes it is that there are considerably more employees working 
for $20 a week or less than are covered by the unemployment insurance. 


This is a national problem and one that les well within the scope 
of government labour policies since it involves both the question of 
adequate wages and working conditions in industry. Low wages are a 
major cause of ill-health in Canada and ill-health, to-day, robs the 
arsenals of the United Nations of great quantities of much needed ships, 
planes, tanks and guns. 

In Appendix A attached to this brief we show that 44 per cent of 
Canada’s workers received only 18.25 per cent of the aggregate income 
of wage and salary earners last year and that in this group there were 
485,526 heads of families whose incomes averaged only $17.46 per week.* 

In Appendix B attached to this brief detailed evidence is submitted 
which shows that sickness and accident are costing Canadian industry 
3,500,000 man-working days every month—the equivalent of 2,700 heavy 
bombers or 4,500 cruiser tanks or hundreds of cargo and convoy ships— 
or of 100,000 men per year. It must be noted, of course, that inadequate 
wages, are not the only cause of this. Lack of proper measures for the 
control of the health and safety of war workers is, all too frequently, an 
immediate cause of dispute between labour and management and govern- 
ment.** 


Is it to be wondered that workers become cynical concerning the 
government’s anti-inflation and wage control policy when they read or 
hear about so-called “Dollar a Year” men receiving a hundred and 
twenty-five dollars per week and then trying to avoid payment of income 
tax upon it on the ground that it is solely for “living expenses”’. 

There is a crying contradiction between the correct words uttered 
by Premier King at the A.F. of L. convention and the principles enun- 
ciated in P.C. 2865 and the policies and practices of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour under Hon. Humphrey Mitchell’s direction. 


It is not without cause that the Quebec Provincial Federation of 
Labour memorandum, to the preliminary conference which preceded this 
inquiry, declared that “the workers are fed up”. They are not disloyal, 
and by far the greatest majority of them would gladly support the pledge 
given by the leaders of the International Trade Union movement to avoid 
using the strike in wartime. But their patience has been tried beyond 
endurance. When they avoid precipitate action, they find their forbear- 
ance mistaken for weakness. 


The Dominion Government Wage Policy Should Be Based Upon the 
Interests of the Nation as a Whole 


The question of regulating wages and of wage adjustments should 
be approached from the point of view of securing the highest degree of 
co-operation and the highest degree of efficiency, that is to say the most 
efficient working forces for national production. 

A correct wage policy will contribute to the securing of uninterrupted, 
maximum war production ‘because it will take into account the needs and 
interests of labour—which is the prime mover in the productive processes. 
Such a policy would be to the advantage of the nation as a whole as 


* See Appendix A. 


** Soe Appendix B. 
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well as of the working people. The effort to secure such a wage policy 
is part of our national effort to win the war. As a contribution towards | 
the elaboration of such a policy we propose the following changes :— 


(a) Eliminate the Differential in the Cost of Living ‘Bonus Payments 3 
Mr. Couen: You say “eliminate the differential.” I should like you to be~ 
specific. There are two ways of eliminating the differential. 


Mr. Latanpr: The brief goes on to explain. 


Mr. Bucx: Of course I would personally eliminate the differential by paying — 
everybody a full cost of living bonus, as I explain in the brief. : 
The effect of the Wartime Wages Control Order at present is anoma- | 
lous and unfair. Under its provisions the majority of Canadian workers 
are excluded from the benefit of the full cost of living bonus. Those whose 
weekly incomes are lowest, whose basic wages have not increased appre- 
ciably since 1939 and who, therefore, need the cost of living bonus most — 
acutely, receive only 60 cents per week or less. We propose that this 
) anomaly be abolished. Section 34 of the Wartime Wage Control Order 
should be repealed or amended to provide that every worker shall be 
| eligible for the full cost of living bonus, 


(b) Wages Should Be Adequate for Taxes and Health 

‘Any consideration of wage policy today, compels recognition of the 
fact that taxation has become an important factor, conditioning the 
standard of living of those married Canadians: with families whose — 
incomes are only $1,200 per year or less. This fact is particularly impor- 
tant because about half of all the married men with families are in that 
category. 

The effect of taxation upon the lives of people with small incomes 
is fundamentally different from its effect upon those with incomes of say, — 
$3,000 per year and over. For the latter group taxation means reduced ~ 
purchasing power; it does not, however, reduce their purchasing power 
to the point where the quality and amount of food upon the family table 
is affected. . 

In the case of people with small incomes, taxation does have that 
effect in many cases. Indeed, increased taxation without increased wages 
must tend to reduce the amount of essential foods consumed by the 
families of workers who receive $20 per week or less. ; 

Similarly with the deduction from the wages of a married man who 
earns $35. If he has two children his earnings are no more than sufficient 

_to provide them with a very modest standard of life. It is self-evident 
therefore, that the sum of $2.50 which is deducted from his wages each 
week to cover income tax and compulsory savings, must be reflected in 
decreased purchase of things which the family should have. 

Another feature of tax policy which is of great importance in relation 
to wage policy is the fact that income tax levied upon relatively small 
incomes tends to penalize efforts to increase earnings. 

Thus, for example, a single man without dependents whose weekly x4 
wage without overtime 1s $25 receives $19.75 after deductions for income 
tax and compulsory savings. He may very well be deterred from working 
the overtime which would increase his weekly earnings to $35, by the | 
fact that because of the increased deductions the increase in ‘his pay 
envelope for the additional twenty hours, would be only $5.75. Five 
dollars and seventy-five cents is not much to take home for twenty hours 
work, especially when the worker receives no receipt for the amount 
deducted as compulsory savings. The majority of workers are extremely 
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skeptical about their prospect of ever collecting this money. To them 
the entire “ deduction ” is simply so much taken out of their pay envelope; 
it makes a substantial difference to the amount they receive as may be 
seen by the following: 


TOTAL DEDUCTION PER WEEK—FIGURES IN BRACKETS 
=COMPULSORY SAVINGS 


Married Man Married Man 

Weekly Wage Single Man _ No Dependents 2 Dependents 
$20 300 Nic yao enone 52d Cl90) 1.20 (0.60) 0.65 (0.32) 
BD. OOM ate noes 9.50 (2.65) 6.40 (3.20) Dy As (U5) 

40 00) suse ace eerie TGS e305) 8.50 (3.80) Ae ror (2230) 
MO awe Mao dsc de 15.90 (3.80) 12.70. (4.75) 8.75 (4.40) 


In addition to these amounts the taxpaying wage earner must make 
additional payments during this year equal to one-sixth of his total income 
tax for 1942. It is self-evident that thousands of wage and salary earners 
whose incomes have not changed appreciably since 1939 are now taking 
home less money each pay day than they did before the war. 

The unpopularity of this heavy taxation does not reflect unwillingness 
of wage earners to accept sacrifices to win the war but, rather, the wide- 
spread opinion that it is inequitable. 

Workers recognize that the Dominion Government must get the money 
now. But they know that the government is pledged to refund twenty 
per cent of the money being collected from corporations as excess profits. 
This twenty per cent may easily amount to hundreds of millions of dollars 
if the war is protracted and will be payable to corporations which are 
now maintaining dividends and building up reserves while increasing their 
capital investment and the productive capacity of their plants out of 
profits. Workers argue, correctly, that if it is justifiable for the govern- 
ment to refund twenty per cent of all excess profits tax payments in such 
circumstances, then the government should refund the additional money 
now being taken as income tax from people with small incomes. 


Mr. Lauanpe: To say that plant productivity is built up out of profits is 
rather an incomplete statement, because unless the War Contracts Depreciation 
Board has permitted depreciation at a higher rate then the usual peacetime rate 
of depreciation, the situation is not changed. There is no building up of plant 
productivity out of profits. . 

Mr. Buck: Of course the workers do not see or do not notice corporations 
which do not expand out of profits, but their attention is drawn by a dozen 
different things to the large number of corporations who are expanding their 
productivity out of profits. 

Mr. LALANDE: I made that remark merely to add a footnote to your brief. 

Mr. Buck: I agree with you that your comment is legitimate, and perhaps 
a footnote should be put in to that extent. 

Mr. LALANDE: It is my own footnote. 

Mr. Buck: I would like you to understand that this is a serious point with 
a large number of workers, because they do see these plants extending their 
productivity out of their profits. 

This is not to suggest that government revenue should be reduced 
or that the government should collect less from such groups at the moment. 
What is suggested is that dominion fiseal policy, as applied to low income 
eroups, should be based frankly upon the principle that its main function 
is to secure governmental revenue and reduce immediately effective pur- 
chasing power—but to achieve that without penalizing wage earner for 
working overtime. 
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The prime objective of the government’s wartime fiscal policy, in its 
application to low income groups, could be achieved more efficiently than 
at present by making a considerably larger proportion of the moneys 
deducted from wages and salaries refundable after the war. These 
moneys are, in principle and nearly always in fact, moneys which would 
under normal conditions have been spent upon household or family needs. 
Deducted as savings, they have the specific character, imposed by the 
war, of “deferred purchasing power”. All deductions from wages and 
salaries which are below the pre-war level of taxable income and a very 
much larger proportion than at present of all deductions from wages and 
salaries up to $2,500 per year should be refundable, after the war, as 
“deferred purchasing power’. The wage or salary earner from whose 
earnings deductions are made should receive some form of official receipt 
for this money and there should be an officially stated time in relation- 
ship to the end of the war when it will be possible to turn in the receipts 
and receive the money in the same way that a person may cash wa 
saving certificates when they are due. 

By such a method the government could secure the same amount of 
revenue, and withdraw the same amount of money from circulation as 
at present, while helping people in the low income groups to build up a 
valuable cushion against the danger of unemployment in the postwar 


transition period. 


(c) Wages and the Cost of Living Index 


The labour movement cannot accept the principle that the weekly 
earnings of workers should go up and down with the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics’ cost of living index as a permanent rule except at the risk 
of nullifying its own important role in the life of the nation. ~ 


Such a rule, a basic feature of the Dominion Government’s present 
wage policy, assumes that wages and living standards are now adequate 
—that the working people are getting all that they are entitled to. Such 
is not the case. Secondly, tying wages to the cost of living index not 
only robs the working people of the increased wages that they would 
otherwise be able to gain as a result of the tremendous increase in their 
productivity and their stronger bargaining power, it also provides for 
actual reduction of their present rate of earnings when the wartime 
regulation ceases to operate—even while it operates in the event that the 
government succeeds in lowering the cost of living index. . 

The position of the labour movement is that the working people of 
the nation are entitled to a larger proportion of the national income and 
that as modern machinery makes increased productivity possible, the 
income of the working people should increase also. 


To-day, in their desire to help win the war, Canadian workers are 
prepared to lorego a great many of the immediate advantages that they 
might otherwise secure. They are willing to have their wages, and the 

4, . UT i " ae , 
methods of adjusting wages, regulated by law as a part of the general 
a , Q 1 , ] 
regulation of the nation’s economy and they are willing to accept a cost 
of living bonus in lieu of frequent wage adjustments 

Working people will not r isfi ‘ie 

/ Temain satisfied with such arran 
ed a s emen 
however, unless two conditions are met. , ; fc: 

The first is that st of living j c i 
Oe este it the cost of living index and the figures upon which 

; ased Must coineide with their own experience and the expenditures 
that working-class housewives have to make. This i 
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eae ta a Costs the average Canadian housewife more to provide 
or her family than the index suggests. The index j 
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variations in different parts of the country, it ignores several of the foods, 
particularly fresh fruits, fresh vegetables, cod liver oil, which mothers 
properly want their children to have. 


The Cost of Inving Index 

When basic wage rates are controlled and increases forbidden except 
in special cases, the payment of a cost of living bonus to protect the 
basic standard of living of the workers, is necessary and commendable. 
If the country is to be organized. for an all-out war effort, it follows that 
a general improvement in the standards of living above what is neces- 
sary to maximum production cannot take place. Elimination of luxuries 
is a necessary sacrifice to the war effort. While recognizing that fact, 
however, workers resent the fact that they and people living on small 
salaries are compelled, by restriction of purchasing power, to do without 
many things that are available for others. Their attitude is that if there 
is to be restriction of consumption it should be by rationing—not by 
penalizing the working people. Furthermore, if it is decided that war- 
time control of the nation’s economy necessitates a cost of living bonus 
as a substitute for the increased basic wage rates that workers could 
otherwise expect, then the cost of living bonus must be based on an 
equitably constructed index. Appendix C attached to this brief shows 
that in some ways the official cost of living index for Canada is not an 
adequate measure of the increased costs in the basic standard of living. 


Mr. Conen: Can you tell us in a word what appendix C deals with? 
Mr. Buck: I have included a couple of paragraphs in this part. 


Mr. Couren: I was wondering if anybody is going to point to the fact that 
the index is based on a typical pre-war family expenditure of $1,414, and that to 
the extent that a family enjoys less than that, the weights used in that index are 
wrong. 

Mr. Bucx: That is a point we are making. 

The index is based upon an average income higher than the income 
of the great majority of Canadian wage earners. As a result the index 
does not reflect the increased cost of food to the same extent that this 
increase affects wage earners. Further, as is shown in the Appendix, 
there has been a tendency to stabilize the index in part by retaining in 
it the fixed prices of things which are not available or available in very 
limited quantities and by ignoring increases in the prices of things that 
almost. everybody buys, for example, cigarettes. 


If I may disgress for one second to explain that: the Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Ilsley, points out that the reason why the latest increase in taxation on 
cigarettes was not included in the cost of living index was that he does not 
believe that cigarettes are a necessity. But the fact is that practically all 
workers buy them, even though they go short of what some people may consider 
necessities. We cannot say, therefore, that the cost of living index is correct if 
it ignores the things that working people buy. 

Mr. LaLANbE: I suppose they could start rolling their own. 

Mr. Buck: Many of them do. 

The cost of living index should be based upon the prices of all the 
needs of Canadian wage earners and it should be constructed on the basis 
of the average income of the workers whose purchasing power is. to be 
directly affected by any changes in the index. 
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If I may disgress again, I deliberately placed the treatment of the index in 
the appendix along with the treatment of health and wages, because the brief 
is long, and I believed it was somewhat technical and would be better studied 
at leisure. 


(d) Establish a Floor for Canadian Wages 

There is a real need in Canada for establishment of a definite mini- 
mum as the weekly wage necessary to maintain a decent, a Canadian, 
standard of life. 

The trade union movement has urged for years that a national mini- 


mum wage of $25 per week should be established in Canada. It is not ~ 


without significance that the 1,439 families selected by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics as the typical families upon whose expenditures the 
official cost of living index is based, spent an average of $27.38 per week 
in 1938 upon the items included in the index although those items do not 
include everything considered necessary by other authorities. It is note- 
worthy also that when the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, Minister of Labour, 
explained to the members of the House of Commons the effect of the cost 
of living bonus upon wages he used ‘“‘by way of illustration” the example 
a worker receiving fifty cents per hour plus full cost of living bonus 
of nine cents per hour. Fifty cents per hour, plus cost of living bonus, is 
a very modest wage, but if the standard selected by the Minister of 
Labour to illustrate his point is accepted as a reasonable minimum, the 
minimum wage level for adult workers in Canada today should be 
twenty-eight dollars per week of forty-eight hours. How far we are 
from such a modest standard at present may be illustrated by the fact 
that the average rate of salary and wage income of all the workers 
employed in the eight leading industries of the country in 1942, including 
the earnings of the paid members of management and supervisory staffs, 
the most highly skilled workers and overtime, averaged only about $28.50 
per week. 


Mr. Lauanpe: Where is that taken from? 


Mr. Buck: Financial Post, Business Year Book, from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics figures. 


Mr. CoHen: We had some figures earlier this week from Mr. Donald Gordon 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. They do not differ very much from 
the figures you suggest there. I want to make it clear that these include all 
salaries. 


Mr. Buck: Yes, all salaries. 
Mr. Conen: It includes salaries paid in mining companies, banks, and so on. 


Mr. Buck: The Dominion Bureau of Statistics keep a record of salaries, 
embracing all salary payments regardless of the rate of salary or the function 
of the officer, and including the general manager. It is an all-inclusive and 
general average. 

Whether or not it is practicable for the Board to recommend that 
subnormal wages should be adjusted up to. the level of 50 cents per hour, 
it is necessary, in the interest of the health and well-being of millions of 
Canadians, that the hourly rate of 55 cents and weekly earnings of not 


less than $25 be established as the “base line” in Canada’s wage structure — 


below which the wage control regulations should not operate. We suggest 
that the Wartime Wage Control Order be amended to that effect. 
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If I may digress again to add something to the answer I gave to Mr. Cohen, 
I would like to point out that the various figures which are quoted regarding 
average wages were taken from eight leading industries. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics gave us a figure at the present time of $30 a week, which included 
agricultural workers; 3,073,000 workers employed on wages or salaries worked 
out from the sum total give an aggregate payment of $26.15 per week. I took 
the liberty of removing from that group the 160,000 who had salaries of $3,000 
a year or more, and I find that then I get a figure of $22. 93 per week. It must 
be understood that when we speak of average earnings they apply in each 
case to very specific groups. 


(e) Wage Policy Should Provide an Incentive to Increase Production 


To help develop Canadian production to its full capacity the govern- 
ment’s wage policy must provide incentive to increased effort as well as 
the amount of money necessary to support a decent standard of life. 

There is need in Canada to-day for recognition of the principle of 
increased wages with increased production. 

Had this principle been recognized earlier practically all Canadian 
workers, certainly all those employed in the war industries, would now 
be receiving considerably higher wages and war production would be 
even greater than it is now. In several industries, including some of the 
decisive war industries, production per labour hour has increased tre- 
mendously. 

One of the clearest illustrations of this fact is to be seen on the 
railways which, in 1942, moved 75 per cent more freight than in 1939 
without increasing the number of workers employed. Similar increases 
are to be seen in the shipyards, and practically all munition plants. The 
Hon. C. D. Howe stated at Sherbrooke, Quebec, on Monday, May 10, 
that munitions are being produced in Canada at lower cost than in 
Britain or the United States. On the 12th of May he stated in the House 
of Commons that shipbuilding costs, also, are lower in Canada than in 
Britain and the United States. 

' Mr. Couen: May 12th of what year. 
Mr. Bucx: May 12th of this year. 

Such increased productivity, achieved by collective efforts to cut: 
down the time required for each operation, to eliminate idle time, in 
brief to systematize and speed up the productive processes, also involves 
considerably greater exertion, more intensive application, and conse- 
quently increased strain upon the workers. 

With increased production the income of most corporations is con- 
siderably higher. While part of this increased income is taken by the 
Dominion Government through the excess profits tax the dividend rate 
continues to rise. The index of dividend payments compiled by Nesbitt 
Thomson and Company Limited shows the following trend:— 


Average for 


1943. 1942 1941 1926 
JANUAL Ys ios here pee meets asta neay eaten 122-5 WDA: 119-5 100 
Webruary 22 ice eae ee reer 122-3 121°3 120-0 100 
Mare’. $-/..4. oie. cha ice ae hetake etree Ipana| Ee 121-0 100 
April’ : che ginet itt tart 122-0 121-0 121-2 100 
May eos oe cleveke site taka aaa oy a Ws aa eS ona hrs 120-9 120-4 100 
JUNE: ox 2"s Oats eee CR ORE een oem ae citrate 121-8 119-6 100 
Ih MMRRM Cr cchrotaich. hoaeeucM vl, PiWaser oe 122-6 118-8 100 
August. its aks snes tee een tet ok rtm ie Damen tests 123.5 118.9 100 
Septem ber ickin.th atone etree cme i aye ete 123.5 118.7 100 
October... osG ees pe Se aCe Can Laos ak: 123-3 118-5 100 
Novembef.s. ccteee teens Tisai ne, alte taltd: 1232 1 119°3 100 
December: 1.28 cieasumuses concen RE fh hcon 122-7 120°3 100 
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That shows that if we take payment for 1926 as 100, the average | : 
dividend payment for January, 1941, is 119-5; for 1942, 121-3; for 1943, — 
122-5; they have fallen from January to 122, half a point. I know they 
have risen again in May until they have passed the figure in January. 

Mr. Lauanpr: Are these percentages based on the gross dividend payments? 
Mr. Buck: Yes, dividend payments before personal income tax. 


Mr. Lauanps: It is the total amount of money paid out in corporate 
dividends? 


Mr. Bucx: Yes. 


Mr. LALANDE: You realize that there has been an increase in the total 
corporate capacity to earn dividends since 1926? 


Mr. Buck: Yes, there is a tremendous increase, and practically all of it 
paid out in profits. Some years ago I appeared before the Sirois commission — 
and submitted a brief which dealt with this rather fully. It showed that the 
amount of corporate earnings that was being ploughed back into industry 
sometimes exceeded the amount paid out as dividends, and the stock increased 
by that amount. 


The CuatrmMan: When do you get a profit? 


Mr. Buck: When your selling price exceeds what it costs, profits including 
taxation. 


The CuamrMaN: Do you get a profit before you get your money back? 

Mr. Buck: It is impossible to determine whether every investor is receiving 
his money back out of the corporation. You can only judge the profits by the 
amount that the corporation has year by year above its expenditures. 


Mr. Conen: A man feels that his money is there working for him. 


Mr. Bucs: In political economy, profit is a specific factor out of every turn- 
over, regardless of whether you have your investment back or not. 


Mr. Conen: You are getting pretty far afield on that-one. I take it your 
emphasis is that the first charge on private industry is to take care of the workers. 


Mr. Bucx: That is my main point, and my point in connection with this 
table is that the main body of the corporations in Canada have been able to 
maintain their dividend rate, and it has advanced slightly. That has been done 
in addition to increased taxation, money used for expansion of productive 
capacity; and that has been passed on as the result of increased productivity to 
the directors. 


The CHarRMAN: Would you happen to have the average for 1929? 


Mr. Buck: I have not got it here. I could have it worked out. I took the 
Nesbitt-Thomson index for 1926. 


In addition to maintaining their dividends a large number of big 
corporations are also setting aside millions of dollars to reserves, to the 
amounts set aside for depreciation and to undistributed profits. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars are being ploughed back into industry, increasing the 
value of the investment for the stockholders. In addition, it must be © 
borne in mind, 20 per cent of the amount paid to the government as excess 
profits tax will be returned by the government after the war. 
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The following are only a few of the many examples that could be 
quoted to illustrate this:— 


PROFITS OF FIVE CANADIAN COMPANIES 
Figures in Millions of Dollars 


1937 “1939 1942 
Bell Telephone— 


Net profit after taxes ....-.00.-++2e sree cece 6-1 6:5 1-3 

Set aside for depreciation........----++seseeees 7:6 alk 8-7 

Refundable portion of Excess Profits Tax payment eis Cues 0:7 
Aluminum Co. of Canada— 

Net profit after taxes. .....:...- sees esc etee ee 7:9 14:8 13:9 

Set aside for depreciation .........62--.s2eseee- 1:3 2-6 46°3 

Refundable portion of Excess Profits Tax payment He ay EM 0-2 
International Nickel— 

Net profit after taxes. .........+- ee eee eset eee 50:3 36:8 35-9* 

Set aside for depreciation ...........+--seeeeees 7:0 7:3 14-4* 

War contingencies provision .......+.-+s..+eeeees matey 3 Diners 3°38" 

Refundable from H.P.T. payments ...........--. es eae 0-7* 
Steel Co. of Canada— 

Net profits after taxes .......----.e esc e sree ees 4-2 4-7 4-8 

Set aside for depreciation .........--+-+sseereee 1:6 1:6 4-6 

Refundable from E.P.T. payments...........++-. cae is 0-6 
Ford Co. of Canada 

Net profit after taxes .......-e esse eects sees 3-8 3-0 3:2 

Set aside for depreciation.........-+++eseeeeees 0-6 1:0 4-5 

Refundable from E.P.T. payments...........--- Saee aes 0-5 


* Converted from U.S. dollars at 10% premium. 


Mr. LaLanpr: These profits that are being ploughed back into the industry 
have been taxed? 


Mr. Bucx: Yes, obviously a corporation cannot re-invest its profits until 
after taxation, although it may get a special dispensation in connection with 
depreciation which reduces that. The point is that in considering the absolute 
- proportion of the production which goes into wages, and the absolute proportion 
which goes to the benefit of the corporation and its owners, the advantage until 
now has been with the corporations and their owners. 


Mr. Conmn: All this appears in your main heading “Wage policy should 
provide an incentive to increase production’? 


Mr. Buck: Yes. The main point is that industry can afford to pay. I have 
quoted the profits of five important companies here. In each case there is 
evidence of a marked increase in earnings and net profits after taxation during 
the last three years. 

Workers consider, with justification, that they should receive increased 
compensation commensurate with their increased productivity. The 
record of profits, dividend payments and the tremendous reserves being | 
built up testify to the fact that Canadian industry could pay increased } 
wages easily. 

It is clear that, if the workers are to have sustained confidence in 
the government’s wage policy, wages must maintain the rate of reward 
for effort exerted. As production goes up earnings should increase corre- 
spondingly. The best wage policy is one that provides an incentive to 
increase production. oie 

President Roosevelt himself has urged, at least by implication, that 
workers should. benefit from increased productivity. President Roosevelt 
argues, correctly, that increases granted under such conditions would not 
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be an inflationary factor. In editorial comment upon this question the 
New York Journal of Commerce expressed the following opinion on April 
5th of this year:— 

“A question does arise however, whether incentive compensation 
adds to the inflation danger. . . Careful consideration of all the 
facts indicates that such fears are without basis. . . When they are 
well planned and administered, incentive wage plans ‘expand total 
production. The expansion of armament output is an end that trans- 
cends all other considerations in time of war, and no other factor 
should be allowed to stand in the way of this paramount objective. 
Increased production of civilian goods because of these wage plans 
cannot add to inflation, for the supply of goods is increased along 
with the total of purchasing power. . .” 


It must be emphasized, however, that the labour movement will not 
aecept an incentive wage sytsem on the basis utilized by the “efficiency 
experts” as a means of individual speed-up and the ‘break-down of trade 
union conditions. 3 

What is required is that the general level of earnings in a plant, or for 
building of a ship’s hull, should reflect the increase achieved in production. 
Experience in both Britain and the United States has demonstrated the 
readiness of the trade unions to cooperate in the development of a system 
of incentive payments once they are satisfied that such payments are 
not to be used to undermine existing conditions and basic wage standards. 

Labour is the most important single factor in the nation’s productive 
effort. Adequate wage rates, with the established possibility of securing 
justified improvements in wages and working conditions are essential to 
national welfare. 

This is not merely a matter of providing sufficient purchasing power 
for the working people, although that is of vital importance. Workers 
should be able, also, to earn enough to enable them to accumulate some 
modest savings against the danger of unemployment—a danger which is 
being brought home to them vividly, to-day, by the threatened mass lay- 
offs in several war industries. 

Of equal importance is the need to ensure that labour shall have con- 
fidence that government legislation, machinery and methods provide the 
possibility for labour to secure the improvements in wages and condi- 
tions of work to which its efforts in production entitle it. Indeed, that is 
the decisive need. The alternative to that would be reversion to the 
situation in which labour depends solely upon its organized power and 
disputes are settled by a test of strength. It is unthinkable that the 
Dominion Government would permit such a development. ; 


(f) Wartime Economic Policy and the 
Fight Against Inflation 


The labour movement is aware of the evils of inflation. Its respon- 
sible leaders and spokesmen will give support to the policies and measures 
necessary to counteract the inflationary tendencies now present in our war- 
time economy. 

Working people are acutely conscious of the fact that the first and 
chief sufferers from inflation are the families of wage earners and those 
who have to eke out a living upon small salaries, pensions or other fixed 
income. The leaders of the trade union movement know by the experi- 
ence of workers in other countries that, in the vicious cycle of inflationary 
development, wages always trail behind rising prices. Should there be a 
runaway inflationary development in Canada, working people, members 
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of the urban middle classes and farmers would suffer disastrous conse- 
quences. It is natural, therefore, that the labour movement supports the 
anti-inflation aims of the Dominion Government. 

But it must be stated that the actual, immediate danger of inflation in 
Canada is being grossly exaggerated and the labour movement cannot 
accept some of the fantastic explanations being advanced by government 
spokesmen as to where the danger of an inflationary crisis lies. 

The labour movement rejects the statements being made by certain 
spokesmen of the government and widely popularized in the press to the 
effect that the main danger of inflation in Canada to-day lies in the 
demands for wage increases. On the basis of this false theory P.C. 5963 
forbids the raising of wage levels which in certain areas and industries, 
especially in the Province of Quebec, are too low to provide a decent 
standard of life. 

The arguments of governmental spokesmen against wage increases rest 
on the premises that high wages are the cause of inflation. Sometimes it is 
conceded that there may be other causes in addition to high wages, but the 
main attention is directed to the carefully fostered sophism that wage 
increases, even of subnormal wages, would endanger the whole financial 
structure. . 


Mr. Lauanpe: I do not know of any governmental spokesman who has 
argued that the raising of subnormal wages would endanger the financial struc- 
ture of the country. On the contrary, the government policy as expressed in 
‘-P.C. 5693 permits the raising of sub-standard wages. 

Mr. Bucx: If in your opinion they are below those prevailing in that 
district. 

Mr. LALANDE: Or a comparable one. 

Mr. Bucx: But when a whole industry or whole district is sub-standard; 
take for example the textile industry. 

Mr. LauaANpp: I am trying to relate your conclusion to the first line of 
_ that paragraph. 

Mr. Bucx: I will agree with you it would have been advantageous if I 
had gone to greater length in dealing with this, but I think the truth of it is 
unquestionable. I will quote from government spokesmen on my next page. 
I think the truth is unquestionable in the sense that P.C. 5963 specifies not 
that they shall be raised only in certain circumstances, but that they shall 


not be raised. It does not say that the low wage areas can be raised to the 


level of the. high wage areas, but that they must be judged on the prevailing 
rates in that area, or in that industry, or a comparable one. 
The first argument, usually used by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, is essentially that any increase in wages automatically increases 
production costs and therefore prices. Two quotations from speeches of 
Mr. Donald Gordon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
will suffice to illustrate the use of this argument. 

“Control of price obviously requires also control of costs of 
production. One of the chief items in costs is wages and, as you 
know, one of the main elements of the government’s anti-inflation 
policy is the stabilization of wages.””* : ee fo 

“Consequently it seems to me that despite your instinctive feeling 
that certain adjustments should be eranted, you must consider each 
case in the light of the fact that every time a wage increase 1s 
granted a cost goes up, and if a cost goes up the pressure against 
the price ceiling is intensified.”** 

; Speech before the Canadian Club of Montreal, March 20, 1943. 
ie _ ** Remarks to the plenary meeting of the National War Labour Board. 
y+ 82667—53 
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Mr. Lauanpe: Again these quotations do not support squarely your state- 
ment that government spokesmen have argued that the raising of sub-standard — 
wages would endanger the financial structure of the country. 


Mr. Buck: I have the quotations of the two spokesmen I have read from, 
Mr. Donald Gordon and the Hon. Humphrey Mitchell, and they do very strongly. 
support it. Mr. Gordon dealt specifically with prices, and Mr. Mitchell speci- 
fically with inflation. Both are government spokesmen, and it must be assumed 
they define the government policy. 


Mr. Lauanpve: It is a matter of interpretation, I suppose. 
Mr. Buck: Yes. ; 

The fallacy of this argument will be exposed in more detail later. 

Here it is enough to point out that it ignores the following vital facts: 


(1) that the wages received by workers do not determine the prices 


7 


SES 


eae 


of the commodities that they produce. Prices are determined 
in Canada at the present time by the ’Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. Insofar as wages affect the cost of production 
it should be noted that increased wage rates often lower unit 
labour costs through increasd productivity, as was demonstrated 
by the Ford Motor Company for years before the war. This 
point of view is supported by no less an authority than Mr. 
Isador Lubin, Chief of the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, in the following unequivocal words: 

oY . higher wages do not necessarily mean a proportionate 
increase in the cost of the product. In other words a ten per 
cent increase in wages does not mean a ten per cent increase 
in cost. That ought to be self-evident, because labour costs 
are only one factor in total costs, which include taxes, rent, 
insurance, interest, raw materials, equipment, transportation, 
and so on. The actual cost of labour in terms of total cost 
is likely to run anywhere from eight per cent to sixty per cent 
depending upon the type of product made. 

“Even where people figure the share of wages in total costs 
correctly, they tend to forget that labour costs are not necessarily 
proportioned to wage rates, that an increase in wage rate may 
even mean a lower labour cost per unit. The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has evidence of that in the detailed study it made 
of wage increases in several large manufactauring plants. These 
studies clearly showed that the actual labour costs per unit 
did not parallel increases in wage rates, and in some instances 
even went down... .”* 


that with increased output many plants have recently greatly 
reduced their unit overhead cost, thereby offsetting any higher 
unit labour cost that might result from moderate wage increases. 


that the primary purpose of war-time organization of the nation’s 
economy is to obtain the greatest possible production of essential 
goods. Success in maintaining low wage levels would not help 
win the war if it slowed up the needed expansion of production. 


that, at present, the other side of the medal of the remarkably 
low production costs in Canadian industry is the low-wage 
level and under-nourishment suffered by large sections of 
Canadian workers. 


* From article in The Survey Graphic, January, 1942. 
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The second argument, usually not so clearly stated as the first, is 
implied in the latter part of the second statement of Mr. Gordon’s quoted 
above and has been used frequently in publications of the Department 
of Labour. Fundamentally it is the argument that, in the existing situa- 
tion, any increase In wages expands the volume of purchasing power and 
endangers the price ceilings. The errors in that argument are (a) it 
ignores the main source of the danger of inflation, (b) it misrepresents 
the relationship between wages and prices, (c) it omits entirely to 
mention the fact that there are several other factors increasing the volume 
of purchasing power in the country which are far more important in 
their effects than wage increases, (d) it ignores the successful operation 
of price control during the past year and a half in the very conditions 
which government spokesmen say would be fatal. 
Mr. Couren: Why do you not include rationing in that? 


Mr. Buck: I will deal later with the relationship of rationing to that. 
I include price control. 

Yet Mr. Humphrey Mitchell gave the blessing of official cabinet 
sponsorship to the false argument that wage increases are the main 
danger of inflation only a few weeks ago, when he told the members of 
the House of Commons that: “A series of increases in money wages would 
stimulate a series of further increases in prices and eventually lead to all 
the evil consequences of a runaway inflation.”* Somewhat further along 
in the same speech the minister tried to justify his opposition to wage 
increases by the argument that: ‘‘an unstable wage structure would render 
untenable a stabilized price level and would lead to inflation.” 

. We must take issue with both those assertions. They are not correct. 

A great number of workers understand the principles of economic theory 

and know that those statements are erroneous. The Minister of Labour 

was badly advised in using them. The entire structure of misleading 

propaganda which they typify is false. It denies the role of wartime 

rationing, and price and trade control measures—indeed, it denies the need 

of them. The demoralizing propaganda that democracy cannot afford 

adequate wages to the working people is in conflict with modern economic 

theory and it is being contradicted every day by our own experience. 

Support of such propaganda by spokesmen of the government tends to 

- weaken the confidence of serious-minded workers in the government’s anti- 

inflation policy in general. It encourages a suspicion that the hard-faced 

: resistance to justified wage increases is not really part of an integrated 

ae anti-inflation policy but, in fact, is part of an effort to avoid enforcement 

BY. 2 Ahis of a genuine anti-inflation policy on all sectors of the nation’s economy. 

The systematic assertions that wages increases will make it impossible to 

maintain the price ceilings can only have the effect of providing arguments 

to justify higher prices all around in the event that wage increases are 
gained by the workers. 


The Phenomenon of Inflation ‘ ‘ 

n a cursory study of the phenomenon of inflation shows the weak- 
ness an ie one of government spokesmen quoted above. What is 
inflation? There are numerous definitions, but for practical purposes we 
can say that the basic cause of inflation 1s a growing disparity betw ee 
the total money and credit (purchasing power) in eh a in the 
country and the quantity of goods available to be purchased. 


** House of Commons Debates, February 11, 1943, p. 347. 
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Let us briefly review the record of inflation during and after the last 
war. 

All warring countries and most neutrals experienced it in greater or 
lesser degree. The degree was determined almost entirely by the scale of 
government expenditures and the relative shortage of goods. 

At the time there was no general appreciation of governmental 
responsibility to counter-balance the expansive force of huge government 
expenditures by restrictive fiscal measures. Only in Great Britain was 
a conscious and determined effort made. There twenty per cent of the 
cost of the war was met from taxation. In other countries the virtual 
economic illiteracy of both governments and peoples, and the lack of either 
political readiness or machinery for direct taxation prevented any fiscal 
attack on the problem. As money continued to be created and put into 
circulation, while goods got scarcer, prices ‘began to go up. As a conse- 
quence governments took anti-hoarding measures—pegged’ rents, fixed 
prices for essential foods and other goods, appointed high cost of living 
commissioners—all inefficient measures because they dealt with symptoms 
alone instead of causes. As shortages grew and large groups of the popula- 
tion lacked the means to bid for what should have been their share of 
necessities at inflated prices, rationing schemes were introduced. 
~ In Germany the price rise during the war was not extraordinary ; 
only from 1 to 24 by 1918. Only six per cent of the cost of the war was 
met from taxation. Although additional taxation had been deliberately 
avoided as long as possible, and the quasi-federal structure of the German 
empire hampered national action, the loan flotations were largely taken 
up from real savings. In the first two years of the war the loans were 
actually over-subscribed by the public. Only after that did the banks 
have to take up an increasing proportion. 

But immediately after the war the cumulative effects of the credit 
expansion began to be felt. The blockade, the reparations deliveries, the 
partition of Silesia, the occupation of the Ruhr and the virtual collapse of 
production, increased the shortage of goods. Public confidence was gone, 
no more public savings were forthcoming to lend to the government, and 
the inflated budget had to be financed more and more by the creation of 
credit. The government turned to the printing pressés for money. By 
March, 1920, the price level was seventeen times the pre-war figures. By 
the end of 1921 it had doubled again. By the end of 1922 it was 1,400 
times the 1914 level. In June, 1923, 19,000 times, in July, 74,000 times, 
and in August, a million times. In September it was 24 million times; in 
October seven thousand million times, by December 14 million millions. 
Then the new renten mark was introduced at the rate of one rentenmark 
to one thousand billion old marks. The fall in Germany’s international 
purchasing power was even greater. At the end of 1919 the total issue of 
41 billion marks had an exchange value of 11 billion dollars in gold. At 
the end of 1923 the issue of seventy-five million trillions of marks had an 
ageregate value of only 722 million gold marks or about a fifty-sixth as 
much. 

Did wage rates have anything to do with the fantastic upheaval? 
The answer is an unequivocal no. In spite of the improved bargaining 
position of labour due to the man-power shortage, a trebling of union 
membership, and a relatively free hand, even during the war, for collective 
action, average real wages declined by 1923 to 65 per cent of the 1913 
level. Furthermore wage increases consistently lagged behind cost of 
living increases. The lag during the period of the most rectic inflation 
reduced large groups to starvation. Men grabbed their wages and literally 
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ran to the nearest shop to convert them into goods. While wages were 
adjusted by a multiplier sometimes twice a week, shop prices were marked 
up two or three times a day. Interest rates rose to 20 per cent per day, 
but no one has ever suggested that creditors started the inflation. 

There need be no doubt where labour stood on the question of infla- 
tion. When the Dawes Committee sat in Berlin, labour representatives 
were asked “What can this committee do for German labour”. The 
answer of the trade union leaders was “Give us a stable currency”’. 

Labour has good reason to object to the common practice of waving 
the German inflation experience before the nation and implying that 
wage increases would cause a similar type of development here. There 
is no historical evidence of such a relationship. The major inflationary 
cycles in world history, such as that following the Spanish looting of the 
Americas, can all be directly traced to alterations in the balances between 
money and goods. There is no evidence that wages caused the inflations 
during the American Revolution, the French Revolution, the American 
Civil War, the first World War, or the inflation in China to-day. Infla- 
tion has occurred in countries with well organized labour movements and 
in countries with completely agrarian non-industrial economies. In every 
case study of its causes show that the real source of inflation is the lack 
of balance between the quantity of money, plus the velocity of circulation, 
and the supply of goods—and the situation getting out of hand through 
governmental failure to establish adequate controls and to take up surplus 
purchasing power. 

The surplus purchasing power is not necessarily derived from govern- 
ment expenditures. In the United States and Canada after the last war, 
and even to some extent in Germany, easy credit and large profits led to 
business expansion and expenditure which was similarly inflationary in 
character. 

In Canada the last war saw the same pattern of inflation on a much 
more modest scale. The gold standard was suspended on the outbreak of 
war, and as a substitute for a central banking mechanism, the Finance 
Act of 1914 was enacted. Under this Act banks were enabled to redis- 
count Canadian government securities (at 5 per cent) and British secur- 
ities (at 34 per cent)—in other words, to obtain dominion notes for them. 
It seems clear that they were encouraged to do so by the government, 
and the basis for a substantial credit expansion was thus laid. By a 
combination of direct loans to the Canadian and British governments 
and, more importantly, by purchase of government securities and loans to 
industry, bank credit expanded by 125 per cent between 1916 and 1925. 
No check on the limits of bank expansion was provided by the government 
and the customary check of the limit of desirable loans is of course 
inoperative during an inflation. Inflation based on the greatly augmented 
and uncontrolled volume of credit available in Canada at that time 
rapidly got under way. Increases in taxation were too little and too late. 
While the public response to the Joan issues was impressive, it failed to 
absorb the purchasing power being pumped out through the banks. In 
short, after loans and taxes, more money remained to be spent on less 
goods. 

As prices went up the public was unanimous in condemning the high 
cost of living and the profiteer. The bankers, to whom the processes of 
banking and monetary policy seem to be obscure, explained that the 
higher price level had made necessary an expansion of credit. The fact 
is that exactly the opposite was the case. No one apparently had any 
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idea how the price rise came about and so, instead of attacking the root 
of the problem, there was the usual futile flutter of threats and price 
controls directed at the symptoms. 

As pointed out in the Sirois Report this policy, or rather lack of 
policy, meant that the war was paid for by inequitable reductions in the 
real incomes of some sections of the community—in this case wage earners 
and individuals receiving fixed payments—largely to the advantage of 
those sharing in business profits. The large surpluses which the inflation 
created in the hands of a few assured the superficial success of the Victory 
Loan issues but as a nation we could not have devised a more expensive 
method of paying for the war. 


Such is the character of the phenomenon of inflation. It is caused by 
development of disproportion in the relationship between the volume of 
money and credit in circulation and the quantity of commodities available 
for purchase. Rising prices, which are not the cause but a symptom of 
inflation, result from failure of the government to adopt effective measures - 
to control prices and regulate distribution while absorbing surplus pur- 
chasing power. 


The fight Against Inflation n Canada 


The danger of inflation in Canada, to-day,. is an outgrowth of war- 
time economic policy. 

It is now generally recognized that the war must be fought, in physical 
terms, with the men and munitions now in existence and being currently 
produced. The real cost is the current cost: It can be met only by 
increasing production—reducing civilian consumption meanwhile to permit 
the diversion of men and materials to war. 


There is a financial counterpart to this. Just as the physical cost 
of war must be paid as we go, so the financial costs must be met from 
taxes and real savings, or the government is driven to create credit to 
meet its expenditures. Whether it creates the credit by turning on the 
printing presses or by borrowing from the banks the results are the same. 
More money finds its way into the hands of the public while less goods 
are available for purchase. If the public tries to spend this increasing 
volume of money for the limited supply of goods, competitive bidding 
puts up prices. In the ensuing scramble for the limited supply of goods 
it is the people with the most purchasing power, obviously, who can © 
afford to bid up the prices and the others are left short. This is what 
everyone, with the exception of a few favourably placed and selfish groups, 
wants to avoid. But workers equally desire to make sure that the 
general agreement on this objective is not used as justification for quite 
irrelevant measures. 


The objective of wartime economic policy is to bring about the great- 
est possible total volume of production while directing as much as possible 
of the productive forces of the country away from non-essential civilian 
to war production. For example, munitions production, not including 
military clothing, food and other consumers’ goods, amounted to $3,243 
millions from the outbreak of the war to the end of 1942.* 

Restriction of civilian consumption is necessary primarily and 
basically to release labour, materials, equipment and power, for the pro- 
duction of war materials. That would be necessary even if the govern- 
ment were not concerned to combat inflation. 


* Canada at War—April, 1943. 
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It is self-evident that, in such a situation, the national economy will 
be vulnerable to inflationary forces. The available supply of civilian 
goods tends to decrease as a result of the transfer of productive forces 
to war production and restrictive measures introduced by the govern- 
ment to limit production of non-essential goods while the volume of pur- 
chasing power in circulation is increased rapidly as a result of huge 
government spending. \ 

The prime necessities in that situation is for the government to 
prevent the bidding up of prices by price control and to help ensure 
equitable distribution of the limited supply of consumer goods by strictly 
enforced rationing. | 

Mr. ConEn: Those two processes themselves will not do it? 


; Mr. Bucx: Not by themselves, but neither can you prevent the increase in 
prices without them. 


Mr. Couen: They are a necessary basis. I thought you were limiting your 
assertion to this basis. 

Mr. Buck: They are prime interests to this extent, that even with a certain 
amount of inflation, strict enforcement of price control and universal rationing 
will prevent prices increasing, as is to be seen in Great Britain, and as is to be 
seen in Canada in part, because we are not universally rationed. 

Mr. Latanpe: It is one thing to speak of universal rationing and another 
thing to organize and establish it. It is a complicated and intricate task, 
particularly in a country as widespread as Canada. 

Mr. Buck: I agree with that, but I do not believe it is as complicated as 
waging war. It is only a part of waging the war, but without it the energy behind 
the war is not possible. 

Mr. Lauanpr: Meat was rationed to-day. We are moving in that direction. 

Mr. Bucx: I want to do my modest bit in pressing that along. 

Mr. Couen: I suppose your point is that when there is a price control the 
issue of more purchasing power by way of wages only supplies new competitors 
for the goods that are available? 

Mr. Buck: It increases the capacity of the people who secure increased 
wages to compete for the goods which are available. . 

Mr. Couen: If you have price control and rationing, and citizen A has two 
units of purchasing power, and citizen B only one, despite the price control and 
rationing the citizen with the increased purchasing power is enabled to buy the 
amount of products that the rationing system allocates to him? 

Mr. Buck: That is true. 

Mr. Conen: Whereas the citizens without the purchasing power is not there 
as a bidder for these goods. 

Mr. Bucx: That is true. We believe that the government policy should be 
that citizen B will have two units with citizen A, and that will not endanger the 
price ceiling. To increase the purchasing power of those who do not have enough 
to buy the goods which are allocated to them would not increase the purchasing 
power of the country sufficiently to endanger the price ceiling. 

Mr. Conen: That is if we have price control and ensure distribution of the 
limited supply available? 

Mr. Buck: That is correct. . 

Mr. Couen: In that case, to add to the purchasing power of the underpaid 
worker only puts him in the position of competing with the other members of 
society, and at least gives him a chance to get his share? 
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Mr. Buck: That is true. Even increasing the wages of the lower paid groups 
would not increase the prices. The price control and rationing is proof that they 
can be maintained in the face of greater demand, even when it is greater than 
the amount of goods. We emphasize that it is absolutely correct to prevent that 
by a fiscal policy which aims at draining off as much as possible of the purchasing 
power through taxation, victory bonds or compulsory savings. 

The Cuatrman: I suppose, Mr. Buck, the main difference between you and 
the philosophy of the others you are condemning is that a wage increase which 
adds to the national production is not inflationary? 


Mr. Buck: Yes. 

The CuarrmMan: That is what interests me. I wondered where we would 
reconcile the different ideas. 

Mr. Buck: The question of reconciliation will be the subject of discussion 
for a long time. 

The CHarrMAN: I am afraid so. 


Mr. Buck: The point is that studied objectively and independently of any 
class bias or group interests, we could take almost half the war earnings in 
Canada and find that that income is just a small part of the national income, and 
that increasing it even by 25 per cent would have a relatively slight effect upon 
the total spendable income of the people. 

The Cuamman: Somebody said that wages and salaries took up 60 per 
cent of it; somebody else said 85 per cent, and that is the difficulty. You are 
implying that it would not matter very much if you did certain things; that. 
the effect would extend over a large number of people, but would not be 
substantial. Frankly I do not know, but the briefs that have been put before 
us have submitted that wages and salaries took up by far the largest part of the 
national income. 

Mr. Buck: According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics the total wage 
and salary payments in the aggregate equal about 62 per cent of the income. 
That was some years ago. I have not seen the latest figures, but I assume the 
latest figure of 60 per cent is correct because of the great increase in production. 
Personally I have no desire to challenge the correctness of those figures. I 
have in this brief accepted the older figures of 62 per cent, but it must be borne 
in mind that the group of people included in that 62 per cent are not all wage 
earners getting a subnormal wage. It includes all wages and salaries, as I have © 
mentioned before. We do not argue that we could increase all wages and salaries 
in Canada by 20 per cent without danger of inflation, but we argue that sub- 
normal wage could be raised, that am incentive wage could be permitted if it 
increased production, and that generally speaking there could be a base line 
established without in any way aggravating the danger of inflation or endangering 
the price ceiling. We confidently put that forward, because we believe that this 
inquiry is designed to really grapple with these things. 

Wartime experience has proved that both of these objectives can be 
achieved. Rationing and price control have proved effective in the United 
Kingdom. Despite acute shortages there, food prices have not increased 
as much as they have in Canada. Price control has also proved effective 
in Canada. Although the cost of living index rose more than fifteen 
points between August, 1939, and the establishment of price ceilings in 
November, 1941, the Index has risen only two points since then and that 
has been due to increases in the prices of goods for which no ceiling was 
established. 
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_ What is needed now is the rationing of all necessities, with variable 
rations to allow for the needs created by certain occupations, strict enforce- 
ment of price control with the use of subsidies where necessary. 

The basic problem of war finances, while securing the necessary 
revenue to cover governmental expenditures, is to organize fiscal policy so 
as to achieve a balance between the effective demand for consumers goods 
and the limited supply. 

The expansive forces in the national economy to-day are very power- 
ful. The primary and by far the most important one is the huge govern- 
mental expenditure. Its effects are intensified by plant extensions and 
other methods of ploughing back profits into industry by big corporations 
and by the various forms of private speculative spending. These, not 
workingmen’s wages, are the main sources of the danger of inflation in 
Canada to-day. 

A measure of the great increase in money and credit (purchasing 
power) which has accompanied the expansion indicated above is to be 
seen in the comparison of the total money in February, 19438, with that at 
the beginning of the war which follows: 


Aug., 1939 Feb., 1943 


Millions of Dollars Increase Per Cent 
Average daily active note cireulation.......... 207 624 417 208 
Average of Canadian bank deposits .... .... D58y 3,441 909 36 
MOUAlS MOM EVES Dlva swreryn.tesers nies oeaesen ateters 2,739 4,065 1,326 48 


Source: Bank of Canada Statistical Summaries 


In passing it should be noted that, had there been no price control 
and rationing, the active demand and growing scarcities of goods charac- 
teristic of the last three years, would probably have led to price increases 
roughly comparable with the increase in the supply of money—even if 
there were no increase in the velocity of circulation. The fact that no 
such price increase has taken place is due almost entirely to the measures 
taken by the government to control prices and ration the essential com- 
modities which are in short supply. It is a tribute to the effectiveness of 
those measures. 


The CHarrMAN: Plus taxation? 
Mr. Buck: I will agree with you that that should have been there. 


Let us look at some of the factors which cause the tremendous expan- 
sion of credit and thereby expand the volume of the purchasing power. 
Salaries and wages are one of the factors but, as the following facts 
show, they are not by any means the most important. 

The biggest factor is government borrowings from the chartered 
banks. This has taken place to the extent of $200 millions in October, 
1939, $291 millions during the fiscal year 1940-41, and $790 millions in 
the fiscal year 1942-43. During the last three fiscal years, government 
borrowings (net) from the Bank of Canada were $349 millions, $40 
millions and $283 millions respectively. Taken altogether, these several 
pieces of deliberate credit expansion by the government amounted to more 
than two billion dollars.* 

The Hon. Mr. Ilsley drew sharp attention to the inflationary effect 
of these borrowings from the banks in his recent budget speech. Referring 
to the fact that the government had borrowed nearly a billion dollars from 
the banks during the last fiscal year, he said frankly: 


* Above figures from the budget speeches of the Minister of Finance and Bank of Canada 
Statistical Summaries. ae 

+ In addition the government has advanced $400 millions to the Foreign Exchange Control 
Board which is also an inflationary factor. 
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“Most of it is borrowing which I would rather not have done. If 
the government borrows from individuals, the government spends the 
money and the individual does not. If the government borrows from 
the banks, the government spends the money, but the spending of 
others is not reduced.” 


I would like to point out that that expresses complete agreement with the 
very generalized statement of government fiscal policy with which I started this 
section. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Buck: 


Obviously the most inflationary factor in Canada to-day is the heavy 
credit expansion of which the major cause is government borrowing from 
the banks. Even if one believes that such borrowing is unavoidable, under 
the circumstances, that does not justify the attempt to blame wage 
increases for the results. 

With relatively full employment and consumption goods in short 
supply, working class purchasing power is of course a factor; but to 
ignore the above facts and attribute the main cause of inflation to 
workers’ wages is ridiculous. 3 

There is no good index of wage rates published currently so it is 
impossible to show the exact change that has taken place in real wages. 
For the majority of Canadians who work for wages or salaries, real wages, 
i.e. the things they can buy with their earnings, have declined sharply. 
Proof of that is to be seen in the fact that the things upon which workers 
have to spend almost all their wages have gone up most sharply in price 
while the incomes after taxes of the majority of employees have not 
increased at all. Indeed, in spite of the fact that a million workers have 
been drawn into industry and hundreds of thousands of workers are 
working long hours of overtime, the percentage of the national income 
that went to wages and salaries in 1942 was actually slightly less than- 
in 1938 when hundreds of thousands of workers were unemployed. 


It is sometimes argued in defence of the government’s wage policy 
that wage and salary payments equal about 62 per cent of the total 
money income of the country. That argument misrepresents the real 
situation. The sixty-two per cent does not in any way represent the 
income received by wage-workers as is shown in Appendix A attached to 
this brief. 

Appendix A shows that the wage and salary group which received 
approximately 62 per cent of the total money income last year numbered 
3,071,838 people. Of these a small group numbering only one hundred and 
sixty thousand received over 22 per cent of the total income of all wage 
and salary earners. Included in this group there were:— 


11,037 individuals who received an average of........2.....+05- $ 30,000 
; i rs As i i SEWAR: aetlee send syacdea feuayecete te 99,053 
28 : a s < Of RAIA ARIE SE ene 1,200,000 

3 9 cS <a sf ¥ fae kegea larstaperalers) ateloucte 2 cbs 6,000,000 


There is an error there, which I have corrected; it should be three instead of 
six receiving $6,000,000. ; 

The CuarrMan: That is before taxation? 

Mr. Buck: Before income taxes. 

Mr. LauanpbE: For what year are these figures? 

Mr. Buck: For the fiscal year 1941-42. 
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If we deduct the salaries received by this small group from the total 
of wage and salary payments it reduces the figures for average income 
of the remaining 94 per cent of the wage and salary earners from $26.15 
per week to $22.93 per week. That is a striking illustration of the low 
wage level of the great majority of Canadian workers but even that does 
not tell the entire story. 


The incomes of more than forty per cent of Canadian wage and salary 
earners fall into an even lower average than $22 per week. One million, 
three hundred and fifty-nine thousand workers, approximately 44 per cent 
of all wage and salary earners in the country, received average incomes 


last year of only the following amounts:— 
Average Income 
For the Year Per Week 


485,526 heads of families. 02... .00 5. sees eee es Ke rst $908 $17.46 
536,013 ummarried males .........s.-2seceereseescses 450 8.65 
337,811 unmarried females ........-.-2. eee ecceeees 74 7.19 


Mr. Couen: Whai is the source of those figures? Do you show that in the 
appendix? 


Mr. Buck: Yes, and the method by which they were arrived at. 
The CuairnMANn: Those are the figures for 1941? 


Mr. Buck: Yes. I should explain that those are the census figures. 
Obviously, because of the fact that there is no exact wage index, these figures 
are all by comparison and estimation. 

It is clear, therefore, that the situation with respect to the effect of 
wage increases upon purchasing power could be indicated by the state- 
ment that 44 ver cent of the wage and salary earners in Canada receive 
less than ten per cent of the national income. Certainly that statement 
would give a more correct picture than the bald statement that wages 
and salaries constitute 62 per cent of the money income of the nation. 
The incomes of this large underpaid group of Canadians should be 
doubled. . 

I hope you will not think I mean you should assume the responsibility 
for doubling that immediately. I am only stating the fact that I think it 
should be doubled. 


Justified Wage Increases Do Not Cause Inflation 


It is important to emphasize, however, that, as a result of the 
drawing of more than a million men and women into industrial produc- 
tion, and the expansion of salaried personnel, Canadians who recelve 
wages or salaries earned $1,600,000,000 more in 1942 than they did in 
1939, while the volume of consumers’ goods available for them to 
purchase has not been increased. If the theory that wage increases 
would break the price ceiling were correct, prices would have increased 
by about fifty per cent. 

Certainly prices have risen, but the most significant thing about 
the price level is the fact that the increase has been kept under control. 

If the theory expounded by the Minister of Labour and Mr. Gordon 
were correct we should be, even now, in the throes of an inflationary 
spiral of price increases. But we are not in the midst of such an 
inflationary spiral, in spite of the fact that the government has borrowed 
two billion dollars from the banks—which is by far the most dangerous 
inflationary factor. 

Inflationary tendencies have been curbed by the government’s 


restrictive measures. 
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The most important of the restrictive measures is taxation. Since 
1939 taxes have absorbed a rapidly increasing percentage of the potential 
purchasing power of the country at the following rate:— 


TAXES COLLECTED 


193924 0 Gas s Mictarerece meds Nears! Sh Aue cae traes ero ede le clicgee Rene ey emer ee $ 468 millions 
aR A ee Ie Mae ene ener eatwl Warn shes e MIO RA Ain ica Mears fe 778 e 
TIAL ASSN) 2 hy raha EY ie aay TN Rue 1561 
LOE 2-4 BRE cs SNe Ran rar een MEMS rol eA (ssi a as Alc epee epee ar cal 2,136 if 


The second most effective restrictive action adopted by the govern- 
ment has been large-scale borrowing from the public. These borrowings 
have absorbed potential purchasing power at the following rate:— 


Gross Refund Viet 
LO4 OSA oD Co bard se hepicet $ 383 millions $200 millions $ 183 millions 
BSI: A a ae Se rc A 1,924 ff 481 oo 1,443 
1 EE AY TU REA eo eS BO Od Ar 1,070 MS 339 q WBA o 


The third type of restrictive action adopted by the government © 
has been:— 

Rationing—utilized to only a limited extent as yet; and 

Price Control—Price control plus rationing properly enforced, 
controls the volume of purchasing power expended upon consumer goods. 
It also acts as a valuable psychological factor, holding down the velocity 
of circulation by counteracting the temptation to hoard.* 

Through the use of those measures the tendency towards price 
increase has been curbed. The fact that wage and salary payments 
are not the decisive factor is illustrated by the following table: 


Aggregate Cost of living index 
Payrolls adjusted to base of 
June, 1941=100 100 for August, 1939 
INovembersul Q4linermasenehins eta crceuioraters 117°3 115-4 
Marche 042i ahr en meet | Ucu wenn inerustts 119-3 115-0 
INOvenmtbenwhO4 Dai ae iie cie repeat te ; 140°8 iipfoys 
Miamichie] 04'S sierra mires, cle ns aie ae 143-2 116:3 


Mr. Conren: You have not allowed in that calculation for the impact 
of taxation? 

Mr. Buck: No, but not all the money in that increase has been deducted 
by way of taxation. It does not amount to anything like twenty-five per cent. 

Mr. CouEen: I am only suggesting that when you compare the small 
increase in the cost of living against the much larger increase in payroll, you 
must deduct from the aggregate payroll that amount which is taken away 
by taxation. 

Mr. Buck: That is true. 

Mr. Cousen: The point you are making is that taking the payroll at 100, 
it has increased to March, 19438, to 143-2, whereas the cost of living index 
increased only by 16-3? 

Mr. Buck: Yes. 


Mr. Conen: If you allow for the higher taxation prevailing in March, 
1943, it would not make a material difference? 


Mr. Buck: That is the way the figures are given, I do not want to change 
statistics by estimations. 


The CuatrMaAn: I doubt if you could. come any closer. 
Mr. Buck: I think we could. 
The CHAIRMAN: It would be in favour of your argument, anyway. 


* A certain amount of hoarding of money, partly as a result of the above measures, is also 
a restrictive factor. 
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_ Mr. Buck: I think we should be very careful about using other figures 
just to gain an advantage for ourselves by making estimates. 

_ Thus, we see, the cost of living Index for March, 1948, was not 
quite one point higher than it was when the price ceilings were established 
in November, 1941. Prices were rising rapidly before the ceilings were 
established although the increase in aggregate payrolls had not at that time 
become so pronounced. Since the price ceilings and rationing, even on a 
limited scale, have been established, the rise has been almost stopped. 
How has this been accomplished? Has it been possible because the aggre- 
gate income of the wage and salary earners has remained at the same 
level as in November, 1941? The answer to that question is obviously 
“no” because aggregate payroll of the country increased by no less than 
22 per cent. 

The fact that the increase resulted from expansion of working forces 
and overtime does not reduce its purchasing power in the hands of wage 
and salary earners; on the contrary. If it should be argued that the 

additional purchasing power is counter-balanced by the additional produc- 

tion made possible by expansion and overtime, the argument simply 
supports the claim of the wage earners that wage increases commensurate 
with increased production are not an inflationary factor. 

An indication of what can be achieved by rationing and price control 
measures, properly enforced, is to be seen in the fact that food prices 
have increased only twenty per cent in Britain during the time that they 
have risen twenty-seven per cent here and in Britain wages have not been 
frozen as in Canada. 

The following facts are clear: 

(a) The proportion of the national income which goes to wages 
is now smaller than it was in 1939. 


(b) The wages received by workers do not determine the prices of the 
goods that they produce even in a fully competitive market, while in our 
present war economy prices are established by the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

(c) Full scale rationing of all necessities and price control, effectively 
enforced with stringent measures to take up surplus purchasing power 
in the form of savings (which, in the case of deductions from wages should 
be acknowledged by a government receipt at each deduction— — 

My proposition is that a receipt be given for the savings deduction. It is 
purely psychological. I am not suggesting the government has any intention 
‘of beating the workers out of the money, although there are sections of the 
workers who express skepticism, almost cynicism, when you explain to them that 
they will receive that money back. What evidence has the man got? Take a 
man who is now working in an aircraft factory; he may be working in a lumber 
camp long before the war is finished, and the record of his employment may be 
lost. There is the case of the man who bought a victory bond in 1919 and was 
never able to collect it, through his own fault. That might happen to a lot of 
workers if they do not have receipts or some evidence. 

—Will prevent any serious advance in the prices of consumers’ goods 
even if Canadian workers were granted wage Increases 1n proportion to the 
tremendous increase achieved in their productivity since 1939. It is not 
the purchasing power of the wage earners, or a reasonable increase in that 
purchasing power, which constitutes the real danger of inflation, but a 
erowing disproportion between the total quantity of purchasing power in 
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circulation and the quantity of goods available for sale: All withdrawal 
of potential purchasing power from competition for those goods (even if 
loaned to the government only for the duration) ‘helps to counteract that 
danger. 

I would lke to digress here and add that goods that are ordinarily pur- 
chased by the workers constitute a very small proportion of the goods purchased 
every year in the country. The production of goods also enters into the problem 
of inflation, and money spent on other goods is equally inflationary with the 
money spent on tea or sugar. That is what I mean by universal rationing, that 
the government should do it rigidly. 

(d) There is no close connection between the level of money incomes 
—especially the level of workers’ wages—and the total quantity of money 
and credit in circulation. 


That is a fundamental fact which is completely ignored in the government 


policy at the present time. . 

(e) The objective of all the measures in our present wartime economy 
is, or it should be, the winning of the war. This involves the achievement 
of the highest possible production. The present wage freezing policy with- 
holds incentives for workers to increase output, tends to undermine indus- 
trial relations and, in too many cases, leads to interruption of production. 


Wage adjustments are necessary and every worker should receive the - 


full cost of living bonus. 
(Hearing adjourned until 10.30 am., Friday May 28, 1943.) 
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